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‘THE SHEPHEARDS GYRLOND.’ 


Shepheards ! anie tyme I see 
Blossome dauncing on a tree, 
I doe thynke upon hir. 
When I see a flying bird 
Sinking suddenlie unheard 
To the oceans creamie curd, 
Then I thynke upon hivr. 


When a shining lawne I view 
Speckled with the morning dew, 
I doe thynke upon hir. 
When I see a moony cloude 
Thatte too nigh the Witch hath straied 
Charm-bound in a siluer shroude, 
Then too thynke I on hir. 


When I scent th’ enchaunted muske 
Of awak’ning flowres at duske, 
I d > thynke upon hir. 


NATHANIEL DOWNES, vari- 
ously appearing as Nat Douns, 
Nathaniell Dones, Master N. 
Doones—but, in any guise, the 
“Natty” of George Peele’s 
sometime and most unreliable 
affections—come forth from the 
retirement where even our 
modern anthologist has left 
you to languish! For you are 
worthy, at least, of this mo- 
mentary word, this fleeting 
notice; and if, after your three 
centuries of rest, they fail to 
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Or when litil riuers leape 
Tinkling downe an emerauld steepe 
Where th’ enamelled florets peepe, 
Then I thynke upon hir. 
Whenas the skyes are sapphire 
wells 
Lit with sunnie miracles, 
I doe thynke upon hir. 


Anie tyme when starr - beames 
shake 

Lances thatte with snowe - light 
flake 


Willowes dreaming by a lake, 
Thynke I much upon hir. 
O at manie plesaunt springs 
Doe my fancies fledge theyr wings ! 
I nere looke on prettie things 
But I doe thynke upon hir. 


endue you with that life which 
certain dead rhymesters, no 
better than yourself, continue 
to enjoy, then return once more 
and for ever to your dreams 
beneath the kindly Sussex sod 
that shelters your dust. 

It is really something re- 
markable that Nat has so 
completely dropped out of the 
recognised circle of the Eliza- 
bethans; for that he was a 
graceful, though not a great, 
poet, is plain after a perusal 
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of his pamphlet of verse, as- 
sembled under the title stand- 
ing at the head of this paper. 
If we except his entertaining 
‘Tournall,’ from which auto- 
biographical common-book we 
draw our main knowledge of 
him (it was not, however, pub- 
lished until the Restoration ; 
by some grand- or great-grand- 
child, one supposes, and copies 
are very hard to come by), 
‘The Shepheards Gyrlond’ is 
his only preserved work. Itwas 
printed during his lifetime 
(“By E. F. for Andrew Wise, 
and are to be solde at the 
signe of the Angell in Paules 
Churchyard, 1594”); and if it 
was quicklier forgotten than 
the lyrics of his contempor- 
aries, this may well be due 
to the fact that he was not 
a dramatist as well as a 
poet. Some slight and beauti- 
ful songs still live for us 
which might have been eter- 
nally lost but that their 
authors’ names are shored up 
by monuments of stage-stuff 
not now actable, and read only 
by the student whose business 
it is to know the constituent 
values of the dramatic renais- 
sance at the close of the six- 
teenth century. Had good 
Tom Heywood, for instance, 
never produced a certain bulk 
of not-too-inspirational plays, 
would not his one golden lyric 
have slipped for ever through 
the crannies of men’s memories ? 
But there it is, a charming 
cameo preserved to the world 
by a dull and massive frame, 
simply because Tom dwelt—as 
Nat did not—a humble muse 
on that Parnassus of Drama 
whose Phcebus- Apollo was 
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William Shakespeare. And so 
our mentioned anthologist never 
omits “Pack, clouds, away” 
from his Elizabethan bouquet ; 
to add one whiff to whose 
fragrance he is now commended 
to a closer acquaintance with 
‘The Shepheards Gyrlond.’ 
(My friend the Anthologist— 
my friend Master Nathaniel 


Downes !) 
And while the admitted 
purpose of the present 


chronicler is to reintroduce 
the best of this pretty col- 
lection to a forgetful public, 
it may be found that Nat’s 
own life-story, so artlessly set 
down in his ‘ Iournall,’ has an 
engaging aspect of its own. 
Incurably whimsical, even at 
his most wistful he cannot 
conceal the dimple round the 
corner, nor do his pair of tear- 
drops succeed in dimming a 
twinkling optic. 

Let us get to facts. 

Nathaniel Downes, on his 
specific statement, was Kent- 
ish born, although the Sussex 
he died in has claimed him. 
He is negligent of his dates, 
but we may fix his birth be- 
tween 1569-73. In his early 
childhood his family removed 
over the borderland of its 
native shire into Sussex. The 
events of his life call for small 
comment till he runs away to 
London, the Mecca of the 
Elizabethan poet ; a pilgrimage 
Nat was bound to make at 
some period in his existence, 
for the poet sang in his veins, 
and was, it may be added, 
very little appreciated by his 
kin. He seems to have been 
apprenticed to a blacksmith, 
one Jno. Wynne, who reap- 
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pears later to some purpose 
in Nat’s history. Nat tells 
us— 

“The iron wold grow cold 
on the anuill whiles I didd 
string my rhymes. Then my 
master did beat mee.” 

Was it after one such bast- 
ing that Nat, a lad of eighteen 
or twenty, took his beloved 
gittern and turned his face 
Londonward ‘“withouten a 
grote in mye pouch”? 

He sang his way, and as 
frequently starved his way, to 
the city; and now we see him 
arriving sorefoot at the Three 
Pigeons in Brentford, on a 
morning when merry George 
Peele was playing host there 
to a party of friends. 

“T heard loud talk and 
laughter within,” Nat tells us, 
“and looking through the 
window spied a jolly company 
at dinner. Whereat my empty 
belly ached twofold and my 
parched tongue took a double 
flame.” 

Someone flung a scrap to a 
hound, and the sight seems to 
have driven the boy to despera- 
tion. For he pokes his head 
through the casement and 
cries— 

“T would I also went on four 
feet, my master! I am leaner 
than thy dog.” 

We can imagine the astonish- 
ment of the roysterers. It was 
Peele, of course, who waved the 
hand of welcome, saying— 

“Art lean enough to creep 
through the casement and beg, 
dog ? ” 

Nat worms his way in (no 
easy task with certain windows 
of the period, so his entrance 
is, in some sort, his argument), 
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and the company begins to 
make sport with him. 
He is asked, “ What wilt 


thou?” 
“A full flagon,” says Nat. 
“Hast aught to barter 


therefor? ’ 

“Ay,” says Nat, “a dusty 
throat.” 

“ A short bargain, boy.” 

“No,” says Nat, “’tis the 
length of this road to Sussex 
coast.” 

“Why, why, why!” cries 
George, “then Brent’s self will 
scarce fill it.” 

‘‘ Yet this puddle had served,” 
says Nat, and looks at the floor, 
running spilled liquor. 

“T think thou’st some wit,” 
observes George. 

“T do know I’ve much 
thirst,” responds Nat, and by 
this he is growing really faint ; 
but don’t expect heart in such 
company. They are not yet 
done with him. Let the lout 
stand up to them till he drop; 
then, doubtless, they will look 
to him. 

Some one says, “I see thou 
hast a very pretty gittern. 
Your true, raging, not-to-be- 
denied thirst had sold it long 
before ye were over Sussex 
border.” 

Poor Natty ! 

“¢ Gentiles,’ I saies, ‘I mought 
as soone roaste and dine off the 
hart in my bodie to preserue 
myselfe from staruing. If I 
part with my gitterne I part 
with my trade.’” 

George asks, “What is thy 
trade?” 

“T sing for a living,” says 
Nat. 

“What songs dost thou 
sing?” asks George. 
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“Mine own songs,” says 
Nat. 

George looks Nat up and 
down at this, peers in his 
pinched and smiling face, ob- 
serves his rags and his grime 
and his country slouch, and 
then says very gravely, but 
winking one eye at his friends— 

“Praise the fair day on 
which I discover mine own 
brother! Brother, sing us a 
song.” 

And Nat, for all his parched 
throat, very readily sings. 

The ‘Iournall’ does not 
quote his song. It may have 
been a fugitive verse, made 
one day and forgotten the 
next, when it had won him a 
bed or a supper. But if it ap- 
pears among those preserved 
in the ‘Gyrlond,’ we can well 
imagine it to be the pretty 
twelve-line lyric that runs— 


O haue ye euer seene a woode 

Wher in the yeares greene infancie 
Yong violets are thicklie strewd, 

A coole contentment to the eie? 


Or haue ye euer hird a nest 
Of hidden byrdés thatte when daie 
Sleepes on the golden-pillow’d West 
Doe sing the laste of lyghte awaie ? 


Soe tender and so yong to see 
Is she my bosome onely loues, 
And in such singing puritie 
Among my thoghts and praiers sche 
moues, 


Whether it was this song or 
another, we gather that the 
audience was both surprised 
and delighted; and, indeed, 
smooth rhythm and _ sound 
rhyming, eked out with less 
imagination than we know Nat 
capable of, would alone have 
been bound to achieve their 
effect in a company that was 
looking for something very 


different. Generosity succeeded 
to banter; the singer had ob- 
literated the rustic. George 
loudly proclaims the young 
man’s gittern to be the third 
and least* part of his stock-in- 
trade: his voice is its master, 
and his fancy betters his voice, 
What is the rhymester’s name? 
Nat supplies it. 

“Thy lady’s name, too,” is 
next demanded, “for so sweet 
an one is worthy a toast.” 

And now—alack and alack, 
and yet again alack !—our 
Nat commits himself to the 
fatal words. He says, 


“ Elizabeth Wynne,” 


and unconsciously sets the seal 
upon his destiny. 

The impulse that made him 
utter the lie is one of the things 
for which we find him likeable. 

For we have his word that up 
to this time Natty’s affeetions 
had never been seriously en- 
gaged. He had nolady. His 
songs of love were composed to 
that idealised figment we all 
cherish in the abstract, and 
pop straightway into the first 
concrete body that attracts us, 
irrespective of the fitness of 
the idol to its shrine. Hence 
too many tragedies. But, Nat 
not yet having encountered the 
shrine to contain his idol, Peele’s 
demand embarrassed him. The 
truth was the last thing to be 
uttered in the circumstances. 

“T saw,” he frankly confesses, 
“my gentlemen expectant of a 
name, and I was loth to dis- 
oblige them. Moreover, I had 
to make capital of their interest 
in me, and durst not let it wane 
for lack of a lady. So casting 
about in my mind I named the 
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last wench of my native place 
that ever, poor soul, was like to 
have a lover. There was few 
there went a-begging for kiss- 
ings, mine own mouth is testi- 
mony thereto, but her age and 
her defects denied her other 
maids’ glories, and I thinks it 
will do sad Mistress Wynne no 
hurt to be loved a little in my 
songs.” 

Kind-hearted Nat! ip answer 
to that query he might have 
elected the rosiest lipin Sussex, 
or the brightest eye of his 
dreams ; and instead he makes 
choice of his master’s sallow 
sister, and breathes out her 
name as though it crowned the 
very queen of loveliness : 

“Elizabeth Wynne!” 

The lady is acclaimed by the 
company. 

“ Here’s to Bess Wynne,” 
says George (“verie aptlie”), 
“and may Nat win Bess!” 

A joke that some _ three 
centuries leave stale. But we 
are to-day not without our 
comedians at whose gags it is 
conceivable another hundred 
years will shrug. 

Nat thanks the company for 
this double toasting of himself 
and his sweetheart, ‘but,’ he 
adds, “ye mought toaste me 
my sire and my dam and mye 
brethren and sistren to boote, 
and al this drynking wold nott 
make my throte enie the less 
drye. I praie you yowre 
names, gentles, and I will 
toaste ye seuerallie.” 

Amid laughter he is given to 
drink, and it “sett my harte 
afyre, thogh my stommicke 
was still a bagge of wind.” 

Nothing now contents George 
Peele but he will have Natty 
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to London to make a poet of 
him. 

“ He will fatten thee, he will 
fatten thee, Master Downes,” 
cries one, jerking his head at 
the window. 

But George, pulling a wry 
face, “Nay, never fear it, 
Natty. We poets go lean to 
the worms. I that ha’ been 
at the trade a year to thy 
every month could still follow 
where thou leddest.” 

He pushes the somewhat be- 
wildered Nat to the windowand, 
as though to prove his point, 
bundles him out, leaping fan- 
tastically after to the mirthful 
applause of the room. Neither 
Nat nor the company is quite 
aware of what is happening, 
but George knows very well. 
Instead of re-entering the 
tavern with his new friend, he 
hurries him to the waterside 
where “a paire of oares,” hired 
by one of his guests, is in wait- 
ing. 

“To London swiftly,” says 
George, pulling Nat with him; 
“this matter cannot wait. 
Master Lovatt will have thee 
return for him by supper.” 

George accomplished these 
things with an air. The “ paire 
of oares” obeyed unquestion- 
ingly, and the guests were left 
in the “Ordinarie” to settle 
their host’s account. It is 
Nat’s first experience of George 
Peele’s little way. 

Well! at last we have Nat 
treading London City, but we 
will not ask him for his im- 
mediate impressions ; because— 

“ By this my head did some- 
thing buzz.” The natural effect 
of strong drink on an empty 
stomach. Peele notes it. 
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“What, my ruddy Nat!” 
says he (“‘but wheather in iest 
of my white cheakes or my 
redd mop I knowe not”), 
“what's amiss?” 

Nat, between rueful and 
roguish, admits to having 
tasted nothing since yester- 
noon. George falls a-thinking. 
Penniless as usual, he is to sup 
at a tavern on the invitation of 
a friend ; and the incident now 
related in the ‘Iournall’ is 
worth quoting, because it is 
plainly the source of one of 
that prolific family of “merry 
jests ” whereof loose report has 
made George so indiscriminate 
aparent. Thanks to Nat’s evi- 
dence, this particular trick of 
his begetting may henceforth 
stand legitimatised among 
many bastards. Strolling the 
streets, an arm about Nat’s 
shoulder, George bends his 
mind to the problem of winning 
the boy a supper. He regrets 
not having fed his young friend 
at Brentford, at the expense of 
Master Lovatt or another. As 
it is— 

“T cannot bid ,thee to sup 
with me in Friday Street, 
Natty; am but a guest myself. 
And to speak plain thy rags be 
not overnice for a gentleman’s 
board. But we may devise 
something.” 

Briefly, the “something” is 
devised, Natty instructed, and 
George in due course repairs to 
the tavern, where he is warmly 
welcomed by a company more 
reputable than that frequent- 
ing the Brentford ordinary. 
We must not forget that 
George was a man of gentle 
birth, fine education, and ex- 
quisite talents; though the 


remembrance deepens one’s 
regret for his over-slack sense 
of morals even in an age that 
had no finnicking palate for 
morality. The meal is in full 
swing, Natty biding his time 
without; and so soon as the 
meat is carried in, in, too, 
swaggers Master Downes, half- 
insolence, half-servility, and 
plants himself before Peele at 
the upper end of the table. 
George gives vent to an ex- 
clamation, and the company 
may plainly perceive that he 
is acquainted with this fellow; 
who is, then, no purely unau- 
thorised interloper. 

“How now, you *###### 
rogue!” cries George. ‘“ What 
make you here?” 

“Sir,” answers Natty, preg- 
nant with meaningless mean- 
ings, “I am from the party 
you wot of.” 

The interruption now be- 
comes explicable to the com- 
pany. George’s habits are well 
known here. The anonymous 
“party” may be either a credi- 
tor or a mistress. 

“What, what!” says George. 
“ Will you still be troublesome ? 
Will you not be warned?” 

“Sir, hear my errand,” says 
Nat (and it had been like 
George to leave him to tell it! 
but he can keep faith occasion- 
ally). He will hear nothing, 
and screams at Natty like a 
shrew, since his high pipe per- 
mits him not to roar like a 
lion. 

“Will you be talking, do you 
prate, slave?” cries he, and 
at that, writes Nat, “Geo. 
catched up a pye and flung it 
at my head.” 

Nat grabs at it, as to save 
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himself, saying, “ You use me 
ill, sir.” 

“Do I so, do I so?” ramps 
George, and a “loafe”’ follows 
the “pye.” This has all passed 
swiftly, and George is in such 
a heat of rage that the com- 
pany rises to allay him. Time 
enough; for he has whipped 
out his dagger, fury-possessed. 
In those days tragedies hap- 
pened lightning-wise; two or 
three lay hands on him, re- 
monstrating with, soothing 
him; and one, taking Nat by 
the shoulders, whispers to him 
to be gone for his life’s sake. 
He probably imagines that he 
is doing George a good turn in 
thus getting rid of the im- 
portunate fellow; and in a 
manner he is, for this is the 
natural consummation of the 
“jest.” Natty’s heels are out 
at doors and round corner in a 
flash, and he sups contentedly 
on his loaf and his pie without, 
while George permits himself 
to be pacified within. 

The two meet anon, and 
George takes Nat home to 
sleep at his house ‘on the 
Banckside.” Nat is commended 
for his playing of the part, and 
is promised others as profitable. 

“Thou’st shewn,” saysGeorge, 
“such aptness to filch thy din- 
ner from the board that thou 
shalt henceforth tread the 
boards for thy dinner.” Our 
earliest intimation of Nat the 
actor. 

Nat the poet has perhaps 
been kept too long a-waiting. 
We come to him now. At 
George’s home he sees George’s 
daughter Anisia, “a _litil 
handsom damzell, scarce aboue 
fifteene somers as I thinck.” 
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This is his first mention of 
lovely Annys Peele. To Mrs 
Peele there is no reference 
whatever; and as little is 
heard of her in George’s own 
life (save that he married a 
lady’s fortune and squandered 
it), we may take it that she 
was by this time dead. Dates 
play will-o’-the-wisp with us 
here. George’s own birth-year 
is in doubt; but Annys, as 
we now meet her, seems to 
relegate him to the very early 
fifties, in defiance of Malone’s 
1558—which, if correct, would 
make George a member of 
Pembroke College (then Broad- 
gates Hall) at the age of six! 
The young scholar must have 
been just in his teens when 
his name appeared in the 
University Matriculation book 
of 1564, and was probably 
twenty when elected a student 
of Christ Church in 1573; 
and he was evidently married 
and Annys born before he 
received his degree of M.A. in 
1579. If she was “scarce 
aboue fifteene somers” when 
the ‘Iournall’ mentions her, 
we may approximate it that 
Nat came to London between 
1591-93. This is as near as 
conjecture will bring us. The 
‘Gyrlond’ is dated 1594; and 
if George Peele, a year or so 
before this, had a daughter of 
fifteen summers, he must (un- 
less we dispute Malone) have 
fathered her somewhat pre- 
cociously at nineteen. Natty’s 
evidence, then, is all in favour 
of those historians who believe 
George to have been born in 
1552 or 1553. As to Nat 
himself, the ‘Gyrlond’s’ date 
allows for the lapse of any- 
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thing from eighteen months 
to three years between his ar- 
rival in and his departure from 
London. It may indeed have 
been printed after Nat’s mar- 
riage and retirement ; but when 
the facts are considered, this 
seems unlikely. 

How soon did Nat begin to 
warm to Annys? Sooner, I 
dare swear, than the ‘Iour- 
nall’ confesses or than he 
himself was conscious of. She 
must have been easy to love, 
the naughty witch. And Natty 
early mentions a frequenter 
of the Peele household — T. 
(Thomas?) Waulshell or Wal- 
sell—a sober lover of hers, nigh 
thirty, and, says Nat with the 
young poet’s scorn, “in trade a 
mercer, a vender of cloaths by 
the measure, a’ had no traffick 
in measureless dreams.” 

And perhaps no worse a 
fellow for that, Master Nat! 

But let us consider the poet 
in the making. If the verses 
of the ‘Gyrlond’ appear in 
chronological order, we may 
take it that the earliest are 
not addressed to Annys. Os- 
stensibly they are all dedicated 
to Elizabeth Wynne; but of 
course she inspired none of 
them, and served but as the 
idealised figurehead Natty must 
sing to. Cast suddenly among 
a world of dazzling minds and 
unimagined romance, his muse 
cannot escape the imitative. 
Most young creators follow 
models to begin with. So, 
from fashion, Nat’s mistress 
becomes an “unkynde” one, 
which gives him scope for 
pretty plaints; and, from 
fashion too, he catches the 
trick of classical allusion, as 
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witnesseth one of the earliest 
songs— 


On a greenswarde wher I chaunced 

Maydens and theyr shepheards daunced. 

One, the fayrest of the bande, 

Ran to take me by the hande. 

“Charming Childe” I sayd “acquitt 
me! 

Chearfull motions ill doe fitt me. 

How toe daunce can I haue minde 

While my loue lookes still unkynde?” 


In a rosy gardin I 

Did a singing partie spye. 

One, the sueetest dulcimer, 

Bade me joyn my voice with hir. 
“Bird of June” I sayd “forego me ! 
Tunefull straines no moe doe know me, 
And to sing I haue no minde 

While my loue lookes still unkynde.” 


Al among a woody glade 

Venus selfe my footsteps staied, 

Who in pitie of my woes 

Offer’d me hyr mouths twin rose. 

“ Goddesse !” sayd I “ hauing slaine me 
How to kiss shalt thou constraine me ? 
For Loues owne lips I haue no minde 
Untill my true loues lips prooue kynde !” 


Rather quaintly in this song 
occurs the “dulcimer” of the 
second verse, a reference to 
the sweet instrumentalist by 
the title of her sweetly named 
instrument. But we can see 
that the poet has as yet 
suffered no real pang —it is 
the delicate assumption of 
pain only. The song to Sleep, 
too, is little more than an ex- 
ercise in the graceful imagery 
of the period, with an experi- 
mental use of the Alexandrine 
of the Spenserian stanza in a 
verse which otherwise departs 
from the Spenserian form— 


Come downe to dwelle againe uponne 
myne eies, 
O golden sleepe ! 
Thou that dost steepe 
Our soberst thoghts in rainbowe- 
colour’d dyes 
And patterne them with threades of 
cunning phantasies. 
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Thou blossome of the darkling wombe 


of nyghte, 
Thou magicke rose 
Dost droune our woes 
With constant visions of perfuméd 
light 
Pour’d from thy streaming hart of 
visions most fayre and bright. 


Uponne thy pearle and siluer thrones 
of dreame 
Men are croun’d kings 
And rise on wings 
Of yvorie and amber toe the gleame 
Of starres that in daies whelming glare 
alle lost doe seeme. 


Euen soe the ymage of my cold loue 
waites 
Within thy halls, 
And when nighte falls 
With her owne handes undoes the 
christall gates, 
Transform’d by thee to loue thatte 
which sche now most hates. 


One other may be quoted 
here, one of the freshest and 
least “borrowed” in its effect, 
as an example of how Nat is 
beginning to think for him- 
self. There is a _consider- 
able limbering of his style 
in the last verse, which 
reflects rather happily his 
own natural capacity to 
sigh and smile _ simultane- 
ously. The “Save Mary” 
in the second verse is also 
significant, smacking Catholic 
in a particularly Protestant 
age. Yet it may mean less 
than it appears to: poets are 
conscienceless, and “Mary” 
was just the foot needful in 
that place. 


II. 
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Vnderneath my sueet harts bowre 
I tryed to tune my oaten reed, 
But O! it wold not serue my need, 
It was al musicke run to seed 
Manie a somer past its flowre. 


Vnderneath my sueet harts bowre 
Then I tryed to sing a staue, 
But O! it was a brokenne waue 
Of sound from musickes ocean, (Saue 
Mary she bee not home this hour !) 


She did from herbowre-windowe looke— 
“OQ Shepheard, what a sorrie song !” 
“Ay wasit, ladie!” Laught she long. 
With laughter left I hir—so strong 

I thynk she heard not how it shooke. 


All this would consider- 
ably have astonished Mistress 
Wynne! Certainly she had 
never shown Nat any more 
encouragement than the 
Shepheardess his ‘Gyrlond’ 
sighs for, and thus far she 
fitted the part. She was in 
any case accepted by Nat’s 
London acquaintance as _ his 
own dear, cruel-hearted love, 
and he could not very well 
undeceive them. But 

But does not the last-quoted 
song begin to smack of personal 
experience? in the place of 
pictured cruelty and imagined 
distress, have we not here an 
actual laugh and a_ positive 
sigh? does it not savour less of 
impalpable Elizabeth Wynne, 
than of warm-blooded, mock- 
ing, mischievous Annys Peele? 

Turning the pages of the 
‘Gyrlond’ and the ‘Iournall’ 
side by side, we find that at this 
point both begin tothrob a little. 





Doe not soe froune upon me, sueete complainder ! 
Your case is lesse then myne for swifte reliefe, 
Your grievaunce not soe large but some remaynder 
Of aunger mooues there—myne is onely greife. 
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Rage hath lifes heate in it, despayre deaths chilling ! 
Lett each of th’ others woe be pityfulle— 

That you unwilling beare two hartes, unwilling 
That I no moe beare anie hart at alle. 


Had Annys been born as 
little as sixty years later, we 
should have no more discussions 
as to the identity of the First 
Actress. Mistress Hughes, 
Mistress Saunderson, and the 
rest of ’em, would have curtsied 
in the van of Anisia Peele. 
Report has it that at the age 
of ten she was as good an 
actress as George an actor, 
whose delight it was to in- 
struct her how to abet his 
sharper’s tricks. Whether this 
is true or not, we know that 
she had a lively disposition 
and was inured to a life of 
Bohemian shifts, the seamy 
side of which, poor child, she 
was probably, through custom, 
incapable of judging. George 
seesawed between plenty and 
penury, and Annys swang on 
his knee and adored him. She 
was accustomed to have her 
finger in his pie, and so, of 
course, she must have it in 
his young pupil’s. She, as 
well as George, will undertake 
Nat’s education; if he will 
make Master Downes a poet, 
she will add the crowning 
grace of making Master Downes 
a lover. 

At first in the ‘Iournall’ 
it is “Mistris Peele,” then 
“Mistris Anisia,” finally (and 
with very little delay about 
the matter), plain “ Annys.” 

To her he brings his poems, 
half - completed. This she 
praises, that she will none 
of. 

“Thy father likes it very 
well, Mistress Anisia.” 


“His daughter likes it very 
ill, Master Downes.” 

“He commends the work- 
manship of it.” 

“‘She condemns the soul in 
it.” 

“What's amiss 
soul?” 

“Why, it hath none! O, 
the manner will serve, Master 
Downes, but the matter, Lord! 
would tingle no maid’s blood.” 

Be sure that if she will have 
it altered, altered it is. 

To her he brings his parts, 
half-learnt—little parts all, for 
no man is an Alleyn or a 
Tarleton to begin with, yet 
still hard for Nat to master. 
“Study and I were ever cold 
friends,” he tells us, “and 
words would slip through my 
mind like water through a 
man’s fingers.” But Annys 
was helpful, she drummed his 
lines into his noddle, and gener- 
ally taught him how to utter 
them, acting them before his 
eyes with a captivating variety 
of mood. She likes his humour 
well enough, but scoffs at his 
sentiment. 

“Thou’rt but a lack-lustre 
lover, Master Nat! Shine a 
little, warm a little, young sir! 
imagine thyself addressing thy 
shepherdess, and she kind for 
the nonce.” 

Small wonder if Annysis the 
one person shrewd enough to 
suspect the genuineness of the 
boy’s ardour for Elizabeth 
Wynne—even before he gave 
her personal cause to change 
suspicion into certainty. 


with the 
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Then Nat describes the scene 
when, on a sunny day, they sat 
together on the stone bench in 
her “litle inclosd herb - 
gardin.” He writes vividly 
enough for us to fill in the 
details of the picture and the 
colour of their emotions. The 
sun is coining silver on the 
wave of the Thames, bees are 
busy among the seented borders, 
and Nat and Annys begin to be 
aware of one another. 

She twits him on the little 
progress which, to judge by 
his verse, he makes with his 
“ Shepheardess.” 

“You sigh overmuch,” she 
declares, “and that, believe it, 
is the weakest weapon in a 
man’s armoury. You should 
sigh less and kiss more.” 

Nat glances sidelong. “But 
if I have not her leave to 
kiss ?” 

“Then kiss her without. I 
will not believe you never kissed 
her.” 

Nat “feigns coy” and looks 
“scarified.” “Not her nor 
any !” 

“Nor been kist neither?” 
mocks she. 

Nat edges from her shyly. 
“Maids kiss not first. Indeed 
I never knew the taste of kiss- 
ing.” 

“There’s for you, then, my 
simple lover!” says she, and 
plumps a kiss full on his mouth 
that she “ mought laugh to see 
me putt out of countenaunce 
therby.” As though the 
fisherman were disconcerted by 
that he has angled for! Not 
at all out of countenance, Nat 
catches his instructress to his 
breast and twice smacks her 
lips right lustily. She stares 


’ 
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a moment and then falls a- 
laughing. 

“O Nat!” she cries, “y’are 
a naughty rogue, and I am such 
another !” 

At that “I didd make to buss 
her a iiid tyme, but shee will 
not, and runs all mirth 
shakenne out of my armes so 
swifte I cannot ouertake her.” 

From which hour she falls to 
plaguing Nat, and he to loving 
in good earnest. 

Soon after this, it may be, 
the ‘Gyrlond’ flowers with the 
following couplets— 


A rogue is in hir dimpled cheake, an 
angell in her eie, 

The rogue doth make a mocke of mee, 
the angell passes by. 


Hir left hande is a crueltie, hir ryghte 
hande a caresse, 

Shee laies hir left hande on my hart 
that cries hir tendernesse. 


Hir bosome is an _ ingelnooke, hir 


tresses are a snare, 
And I am netted comfortlesse among 
hir windy haire. 


Hir spirit is a charitie, hir lips a house 
of scorne, 

And I haue dwelt upon hir lips synce 
euer I was borne. 


The song smacks more of 
merry Annys Peele than of 
mysterious Elizabeth Wynne; 
we cannot doubt whose spirit 
lurks within it; which makes 
the final line doubly instruc- 
tive. Foxy Nat pulls himself 
up with a jerk, puts Annys off 
the scent with a subtle touch. 
Not so swiftly will he own him- 
self traitor to his Shepheardess, 
“upon whose lips,” sings he, 
“T have dwelt since ever I was 
born.” This fits Bess Wynne, 
his elder; had he sung of 
Annys, must he not have 
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written, “I have dwelt upon her 
lips since ever she was born” ? 
Well, even he could hardly 
have proclaimed as much after 
knowing Annys a handful of 
months — and he could not 
destroy a pretty sentiment in 
the couplet—and he could not 
so barefacedly renounce an old 
love for a new—and ah! for 
all this, we know very well that 
the rogue he sang was Annys. 
In a succeeding poem we de- 
tect him in subterfuge again. 
Mistress Peele was dark, Mis- 
tress Wynne ‘“‘straw-coloured ”; 
but this song too is Anisia’s, 
despite the reference to golden 
locks. Transparent Nat! the 
locks of your “pretty may” were 
not golden by nature, they were 
twilight-coloured, dye you them 
never so deep in the dawn. 





Alle in a meadow fayre at the break 
of day 
I did see my prettie loue with siluer 
dazies play. 
Happie (sayd I) happie dazies 
That soe well can win hir prayses 
Who not prayses Loue himselfe ne will 
not looke hys way ! 


Downe from her golden head alle hir 
haire she shooke 
Stouping lowe to drynk awhyle at a 
running brooke. 
Happie waters that doe dayre 
Lapp her mouth and tresses fayre 
Who at Loues owne rosie mouth nere 
hir plesure tooke. 


Prettie may ! froward may! yourselfe 
doe ply the suit! 
I tax not you as you tax me, O wherfor 
will ye do’t? 
"Tis your very fayre doth grieve ye, 
Bee unlovelie and I’ll leave ye— 
Ye shold nott flowre so in my hart if 
ye will beare no fruit ! 


After this we discover no 
more pretence in our poet. He 
is all for Annys, and she oc- 
casionally makes him happy. 
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In spite of the final note, his 
“Invitation ” is undoubtedly the 
offspring of a holiday humour, 


Among the cockes of haye 

A napkin white I spred 

And it about did laye 

With posies blewe and redd, 
With sprigges of greene 
Stucke in betweene, 

So gay a cloath was neuer seene ! 

Nonino, nonino, &c. 


I curds and creames did bring 
And yellow juncats too, 
Cleare waters from a spring 
And foaming milke alsoe, 

And manchets white, 

And berries bright 
Al sugred for my loues delight. 

Nonino, nonino, &c., 


I fetcht the hiuéd tresure 
Of honie from the bee 
Lyke sunlightes spangled plesure 
Upon a fretted sea ; 

And plum and peare 

And peaches fayre, 
Bright globes of bursting sueet, were 

there. 
Nonino, nonino, &c. 


But when untoe the feaste 
My loue I did inuite 
She turnd it al to jeast 
And wold not sup nor bite. 
To dine alone 
I was not prone, 
My joyaunce and delight were done. 
Nonino, nonino, &c. 


O rather than I'ld fare 
Upon Lucullus horde 
Of wines and dainties rare 
And al hys laden boarde, 
On dryest crust 
I'ld gladdelie fast 
Whereon my loue a looke had cast. 
Nonino, nonino, &c. 


Let us desert the ‘Gyrlond’ a 
little and turn again to the 
‘Tournall,’ which begins to 
bristle with dark references to 
“T, Waulshell.” Plainly this 
gentleman sticks in Nat’s giz- 
zard, George seems to approve 
him, though we gather that 
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Master Walsell did not at heart 
return the compliment, and was 
consumed with an honest desire 
to transplant his little love 
from her makeshift life to one 
of guarded comfort. And 
Annys? Did she love him? 
Remember, when Natty came 
she was ‘“‘scarce aboue fifteene 
somers,’ and young English 
maids are no Juliets to have 
their deeps so early stirred. 
I doubt not she liked Master 
Walsell very well as a grave, 
kind elder brother, and had 
been willing enough to have 
him if her father wished. But 
she certainly did not hasten 
the match during the time 
Nat was in London, acting 
minor parts moderately at the 
“Blacke-Friers playehouse,” and 
singing minor songs prettily on 
the “ Banckside.” No, she uses 
her old friend as a probe to 
her new lover, and the wonder 
is, young lovers all! that ye 
smart under the treatment. 
Women’s probes are their tools, 
they do not cherish ’em in their 
bosoms. Be satisfied that your 
mistress holds you worth the 
pricking ; she will give you the 
whip-hand one day. 

I think there is no doubt of 
Anisia’s tenderness for Nat, a 
real enough thing between 
young demanding natures, 
though it last but a summer 
or so. The blossom of the tree 
is as genuine in its kind as the 
fruit thereof, yet the blossom 
may fall before harvest-time. 

“Shee was kynde to me last 
nighte,” writes Nat (we are 
well in the latter part of the 
‘Tournall’ now, and much 
matter, which must await 
further opportunity, has been 
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omitted, or this paper would 
outrun its limits); and again, 
a little later, ‘My deare Annys 
went with mee to ye playing 
feeldes att Charyng, and we 
kist behynd a tree.” And 
again: “ Shee did nott laugh at 
me to-day.” And again: “She 
was a litil sorrowefull and let 
mee comforte hir.” 

Why “a litil sorrowefull,” 
Annys? For the sweetness of 
that comfort? Or were the 
brokers in? They not infre- 
quently were. And sometimes 
you faced things plainly and 
thoughtfully. 

She says to Nat, and not, I 
think, to probe him— 

** Master Waulshell saies thys 
is no lyfe for me. I shal 
marrie hym I supose.” 

Oh! cries Nat, who would 
give his mistress Heaven for 
her jointure, it is indeed no life 
for thee! but then, neither is 
the life offered by Master 
Wa.sell. 

The ‘Iournall’ here becomes 
a medley of spoken words and 
Natty’s personal rhapsodies, 
half of which may have been 
spouted on the spot and t’other 
half added on reflection with 
the pen. We can imagine the 
scene—Annys would-be practi- 
cal, Nat on his Eros-winged 
Pegasus. 

“Master Walsell, Nat, offers 
me a comfortable establish- 


ment.” 

“A comfortable prison! 
Here stand I in the wide 
world.” 


“ He will give me servants.” 

“Need you more than one?” 

“He will protect me.” 

“O, Annys! I will love 
you!” 
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“Good Nat! is it enough?” 

“ Who lack it are beggars.” 

(I rather think she’s in his 
arms by this.) 

“Can we dine on it, will it 
clothe us? I am so weary of 
these difficult days.” 

“Come away, then!” 

** Whither?” 

“Out on the green road.” 

“ A white one o’ winters.” 

“ And my arm about you for 
a cloak.” 

“A draughty cloak!” 

“ My heart will patch it.” 

“ How will we fare?” 

“Sing and dance for our 
bread.” 

“Ah, Natty! you've tried 
that shift. Didst never go 
hungry on the road from 
Sussex-coast ?” 

“But what’s to be hungry?” 

“Wert never dog-weary ?”’ 

“One forgets all that.” 

“What does one remember?” 

“The birds in the morning, 
the trees at night, the kind 
look of one’s fellows, the young 
heart in one’s body, the wonder 
of things, the wonder! Oh, 
Annys! all the laughter was 
sweet, and none of the tears was 
bitter. Will you come?” . 

We know she did not. 

Two more flowers from the 
‘Gyrlond’ are worth preser- 
vation before Nat’s tragi- 
comedy developed its culminat- 
ing “situation.” Both urge a 
greater emotional earnestness 
than anything yet quoted. 


My deare, my onely loue, my bosomes 
floure, 
With laughing musicke dayly mockes 
my sighs, 
And I beneathe her hardly - wielded 
owre 
Grow faint with longings that she doth 
misprize. 
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The lyttel god wych dwells within her 
eies 
Still drawes my teares—O drawe them 
into hir 
Whose natural sun her natural fountein 
dries, 
That sluggishly her streames of pitie 
stir. 
Wilt thou nott teach thy laughter 
how to weepe? 
Then I could teach my sorrowe how 
to smyle. 
The fayrest rose is shee whose 
bosome deepe 
Admits the heav’nlie deawes a litil 
whyle. 
Vouchsafe this mem’ry for my barren 
yeares, 
Once to haue seene thy laughter 
grac’d with teares. 


This is Nat’s single essay 
in sonnet form, and it is not 
the dignity of the mould 
alone that makes his wist- 
fulness at his sweetheart’s 
mockery ring truer here 
than in his previous laments 
on the same theme His 
feelings are deepening, and 
we may be sure that by this 
time George has not failed to 
note and ponder the matter. 
In the succeeding verses 
emotion becomes yet a shade 
more tremulous. 


Hir litil white feet, 
Hir feet moe white then the black- 
thornes blossome 
By noone and by nighte tred the hart 
in my bosome, 
And 0! they are sueet ! 


They fancie they goe 
Ouer the greene of the grass alone, 
They make of the hill-top theyr loftiest 
throne. 
How litil they knowe ! 


O feet of my deare, 
Much moe then the sod of the world ye 
haue prest, 
Alle the waies that ye wander lye 
markt in my breast 
Farre-shining and cleare. 
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My spirit has meadowes 
Moe greene then the meadowes of earth 
are, my soule 
Has loftier hill- tops, and ouer the 
whole 
Your feet cast theyr shadowes. 


O feet of my fayre, 
Thogh ye come to my hart torne and 
tyred, thogh ye perish 
Of colde in the worldes frostie breth, I 
will cherish 
And comforte ye there. 


O feet of my may, 
Thogh in frolicke ye come to the hart 
in my breast 
To make yt your plaiegrounde, your 
daunce-place, your jeast, 
I will welcome that waye. 


O litil white feet, 
Moe white and moe white then the 
blacke-thorne blossome, 
Thogh ye come at the last 
With bare thornes to trample the hart 
in my bosome, 
I in the past 
That haue beene a full springtyde made 
gladde of your blossome 
Will still finde the touch of you wisht- 
for and sueet, 
O litil white feet ! 


Now the end. 

We learn from the ‘ Iournall’ 
that George Peele is “some 
daies absent”—in Sussex, as 
we know, though our fated 
Nat does not suspect it. He 
supposes “ one of Geo.s prancks 
is toward.” Itis. Soon after 
his return Nat comes to him 
with big eyes and the mysteri- 
ously delivered letter signed 
“Jno. Wynne.” 

It is curt and much to the 
point. 


“Nathaniell Dones yare a 
raskill. If yow do nott come 
home and marrie my sister I 
will brake my cudgell ouer 
yowre hedd and ende alle with 
my fist.” 
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Peele congratulates Nat 
maliciously. 

“Thow’rt in truth a happy 
shepherd now, Natty Downes,” 
says he. “Thy mistress turns 
kind at last, Natty Downes. 
Thou shalt enjoy her thou’st 
sighed for, Natty Downes, A 
blessing on thee and thy Bess!” 

‘*Ha’ done!” greans Nat, 
and confesses ruefully that he 
never loved Mistress Wynne 
nor pretended to until the day 
he first met Peele, 

“And, O George, she is 
seven years my elder and hath 
a wall eye!” 

George chuckles, “TI ha’ seen 
it!” and Nat gapes. ‘“ Young 
fool,” says George, his mouth 
humorously awry, “why in 
Jesu his name didst light on 
Mistress Wynne for a sweet- 
heart? A dozen comelier were 
to hand.” 

Shamefacedly Nat explains 
the kindly notion that has re- 
sulted so unfortunately ; “ but 
I neuer didd thinck shee would 
heare of it, nor I knowe nott 
how shee came to.” 

“Why, I told her,” says 
George, and the truth outs. 

He was not, it seems, asleep 
to the philanderings of Nat 
and his lovely Annys, and they 
were little to his taste. So off 
he posts to Nat’s old home to 
seek out Bess, that unknown 
cruelty, and make her serve his 
turn. He takes Nat’s verses 
with him (whether in print or 
manuscript is not clear), and 
we are left to conjecture which 
party was the more dum- 
founded—George by the lady 
for whom Nat professed his 
consuming passion, or the 
lady and her brother by the 
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tale of it. Nat, who was 
beaten out of the village, might 
once have been laughed at as a 
match for his master’s sister. 
But husbands are scarce for 
ladies of crooked looks, Eliza- 
beth was getting on, Jonathan 
presumably jumped at being 
quit of her, and George cracked 
up Nat’s fame and fortune 
with all the ardour of a poet’s 
imagination. Both the Wynnes 
vow Bess’s alleged denial of 
Nat a fiat falsehood; if Nat 
says other of her he miscalls 
her. What! the honest name 
of Elizabeth Wynne bandied 
about the stews of London by 
this young cockerel? If he be 
making a jest of her, let him 
look to it! if he be in earnest, 
let him ask for her like a man! 
or Jonathan will know the 
reason why. This, the gist of 
Peele’s story, explains the letter. 

“And so to Sussex with 
thee, lad.” 

“But if I will not go?” 
cries Nat. 

“Then Jonathan will come 
fetch thee.” 

“ But if I run out of London 
before he come?” 

And George, very blandly: 
“He is in the next room.” 

“God ha’ mercy! then I'll 
run now.” 

Over my dead body, inti- 
mates George, planted at the 
door. “What, was it for 
nothing I brought him from 
Sussex and let him pay my 
bills by the way? Nay, Natty, 
thou shalt go back under 


brother Jonathan’s arm.” 
“O!” protests Natty, “ why 
all this, why ?” 
Then George turns serious 
and answers him. 


** Because, 
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Nat, my Annys is for Master 
Walsell, a dull honest dog and 
no poet,” 

“What’s amiss with poets?” 
cries Nat, very sore. “I’m a 
poet, thou’rt a poet.” 

“Ay,” saith George, “I’m a 
poet, and thou—half an one, 
Nat. And, therefore, why dost 
ask silly questions? Hast 
answered ’em in a breath. 
Natty, we poets know our- 
selves, We make sorry hus- 
bands, Nat.” 

The boy’s answer for this 
is: “‘I wold make Annys 
glorifiedly happie.’” 

“T doubt it not—for a twelve- 
month,” says George. “ Master 
Walsell will keep her in sober 
content for all her days.” 

“George,” says Nat, still, we 
picture, “between rueful and 
roguish,” “both thou and I 
would choose the present 
twelvemonths’ bliss rather than 
the futureful of sober content.” 


“Ay, for ourselves,” says 
George, “but not for our 
daughters. Go home, Natty 


Downes, and marry thy Shep- 
herdess, or Brother Jonathan 
will break his cudgel with thy 
poll and thy poll with his fist. 
I have seen both cudgel and 
fist, and I say go home.” 
Then he claps Nat on the 
shoulder something kindly, his 
“eie twinkells,” and he adds, 
“Natty, shalt forgive me this 
one day. I never did love a 
man but some time I made him 
my victim.” 

And Nathaniel Downes 
went home to Sussex and 
married wall-eyed Elizabeth 
Wynne. Wedo not hear of his 
writing any verse afterwards. 

ELEANOR FARJEON. 
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SYSTEM. 


THOsE who met Colonel 
Cherryhinton for the first time 
were always in a state of per- 
plexed wonderment how it was 
that he had ever got command 
of a regiment. The most 
astonishing people get into 
places of authority by virtue 
of passing examinations, or 
because their parents have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the 
world. The British elector 
sometimes chooses freaks to 
represent him in the House of 
Commons, and there are those 
who think that anybody is 
good enough to be a Justice of 
the Peace, even though he may 
be a passable representative of 
necessity which knows no law. 
But the command of a regi- 
ment is quite a different thing. 
General Butler had a very out- 
spoken contempt for the War 
Office, but there are ordinarily, 
at any rate, several candidates 
for a regimental command, 
and it does not seem judicious 
to choose a crank for the post 
and then send the regiment on 
active service. 

There was no possible doubt 
about Colonel Cherryhinton’s 
eccentricity. He was quite 
qualified in that way to be 
chosen by those who dislike 
the obvious for a position of 
authority in a service where 
steady stolid common form and 
strict attention to business are 
usually desirable. He might 
have been useful as a member 
of a borough council, or as 
the drafter of a Finance Act, 
or as the composer of the 
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libretto of a musical play, but 
as the colonel of a regiment 
on service he seemed out of 
place. 

His regiment was one of 
those which formed part of 
the Expeditionary Force in the 
Third Burmese War. During 
the procession up the Irra- 
waddy to Mandalay his little 
foibles did not matter, for 
there was very little to do, and 
that was arranged by those 
higher in command, but later 
his regiment was one of those 
sent out to reduce the country 
to order. Now this was enough 
in itself to have driven the 
ordinary man mad, for there 
was no regimental transport, 
and there were no roads, and 
no maps, and no tents, and no 
mounted infantry to scout, and 
there were the most dubious 
chances of getting food or 
forage from the _ country. 
There was, moreover, no enemy 
ever visible, though there was 
never any lack of information 
about him, and _ occasional 
active proof of his existence 
in considerable and destructive 
bands. Several quite good- 
humoured commanders _ of 
columns became soured and 
violent in their temper. The 
sufferers were thejunior officers, 
who were quite as much an- 
noyed themselves, apart from 
this unnecessary worry. There 
were others, who were ordin- 
arily quite commonplace in 
their language, but now de- 
veloped a startling habit of 
swearing, not ordinary justi- 
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fiable bad language at a 
definite object, or for an ob- 
vious cause, such as a golf- 
ball or a missed place-kick at 
goal, but simply general, vague 
cursing at large, on account 
of the relief that resulted. 

Colonel Cherryhinton, how- 
ever, did neither the one nor 
the other. This was in itself 
ground, perhaps weak, but still 
plausible, for arguing an ill- 
balanced mind. Henever cursed 
anybody or anything. He never 
appeared ruffled in his temper, 
not even when he and all the 
regiment had marched all night 
long on a night with no moon, 
most of the time on tiptoe, 
without speaking or smoking 
or halting, only to find some 
smouldering ashes and holes in 
the ground, which they were 
assured were the rebels’ fire- 

laces. 

All that the Colonel said 
was that system was wanted. 
Everything would go well if 
there were system. The head- 
quarters staff, the civil adminis- 
tration, the transport service, 
commissariat, guides, informers, 
and the officers and men of the 
column itself, none of them had 
any system. He was troubled 
with insomnia, and he thought 
he might as well get over the 
unpleasantnesses of this and 
make his officers what he called 
workmanlike by giving them 
night lectures when the weather 
was cool and there was nothing 
else to do but sleep, which he 
found no system could get him 
into the way of doing. So 
he commenced having all his 
officers assembled at his bed- 
side at three in the morning, 
read them extracts from the 
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‘Soldier’s Pocket-book,’ sub- 
jected all these to destructive 
criticism, and then invited 
discussion. Most of the field- 
officers frankly yawned, and 
some of them kept themselves 
awake by seeing that the others 
did not go on sleeping when 
Cherryhinton had finished his 
reading and begun his disser- 
tations. The subalterns, from 
a spirit of mischief mixed with 
resentment, tried to get as 
much fun as they could out 
of the matter, and developed 
what they called live problems 
out of recent developments not 
dealt with in the ‘Soldier's 
Pooket-book,’ such as how an 
enemy was to be disposed of 
who would not fight and could 
never be found, who had no 
sporting instincts and yet de- 
stroyed all local supplies and 
had no respect for commanding 
officers. The Colonel’s invari- 
able reply was that such in- 
conveniences were only to be 
overcome by system. Another 
“useful question for the prac- 
tical soldier” in the dry zone 
of Burma, which occupied an 
hour and a quarter in the 
debating, arose from the junior 
subaltern’s inquiry as to the 
Colonel’s personal experiences 
in the relative utility of champ- 
ing pebbles or hard berries as 
a means of overcoming thirst 
when water was not to be had, 
and what was to be done when 
there were neither hard berries 
nor suitable pebbles available? 
The Colonel’s opinion was that 
the systematic soldier would as 
a matter of habit and discip- 
line never drink anything in 
cantonments but soup and an 
occasional cup of coffee in the 
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morning. In this way he 
would not only lose weight—a 
desirable thing for most people 
in any circumstances — but 
when he went out campaign- 
ing would also be equally in- 
different to and independent of 
berries and pebbles, and in fact 
would not know what thirst 
was. The mere thought of 
such a way of living induced 
the senior major to have two 
long whiskys and water — 
there was no soda, and spark- 
lets had not been invented 
in those days—as soon as he 
got back to his quarters from 
the symposium, 

Practically the only trans- 
port available in 1886 and 
1887 was the Burmese cart. 
This has a single pole and is 
drawn by two bullocks. It 
looks something like a timber 
sledge with a few struts at the 
side to keep things from falling 
out, but its chief characteristic 
was the primitive construction 
of its wheels. A solid slab of 
wood with a hole in the middle 
formed the basis of the wheel, 
and two crudely rounded lesser 
segments fastened on at either 
side were enough to give it a 
plausible kind of roundness, 
which the sanguine Burman 
hoped would be perfected in 
the course of time. A conscien- 
tious few with infinite labour, 
when they found a piece of 
wood big enough, made the 
circle out of one slab, but in 
either case the roundness left a 
good deal to be desired. Into 
this were fitted solid wooden 
axles, secured by a wooden lock- 
pin. There were no tyres; in 
fact there was not a bit of 
metal in a hundred carts, and 
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the idea of greasing or oiling 
the axles occurred to nobody. 
Consequently the noise they 
made was excruciating. It 
was a medley of shrieks, wails, 
groans, and simply endless 
drawn-out creakings, as if a 
whole barnyard was being put 
to death by the Chinese method 
of the “thousand cuts.” Not 
only were the cart-wheels with- 
out tyres, but their rims 
narrowed to two inches or 
less. Consequently they cut 
deep into the ground, and ruts 
were formed which were like 
small drains, and steadily be- 
came deeper until the axle 
caught the surface of the 
ground and the cart came to 
a standstill. Then the carts 
took a new line and the old 
process was repeated. Most 
of the carts were drawn by 
slow plodding bullocks, but 
sometimes there were still more 
leisurely buffaloes, or here and 
there a buffalo was yoked with 
a bullock, As a result the 
rate of progress was not much 
over a mile an hour, and some- 
times, when a number of axles 
broke, was not even so fast as 
this. 

Consequently columns with 
any transport went through 
the country with the ponder- 
ous immobility of a steam 
roller. Baggage- guards were 
out for hours. Tommies fell 
victims to sunstroke and heat 
apoplexy, or got into trouble 
for assaulting Burmese cart- 
men. The sepoys more fre- 
quently devoted their attention 
to the oxen. They twisted 
their tails, or tried to get pace 
by thrusting bayonets into the 
latter part of the beasts. The 
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rear-guard officer, if he rode, 
was so stiff that he had to be 
helped off his pony, and he 
burnt his palate with countless 
pipes. Meanwhile the main 
body was without kit or food, 
and steadily became more 
morose and despondent. The 
only person known to have 
taken an interest in the carts 
was a forest officer, who affected 
to be able to determine the 
timber that the wheels and 
axles were made of by the key 
in which they shrieked. Most 
other people thought they were 
like a cageful of mad monkeys 
and macaws protesting against 
a squareful of caterwauling 
cats. At high noon they sug- 
gested brain fever, and at mid- 
night they were like a lunatic 
asylum with universal night- 
mare, or a tekke of howling 
Dervishes dreaming that they 
were being stuffed with fat 
pork in Strassburg goose 
fashion. 

Colonel Cherryhinton did not 
mind the noise. He said it 
was a good thing for the un- 
regenerate, because it sug- 
gested the street noises in 
the bottomless pit. He also 
said it consoled him during 
his fits of insomnia, because 
it distracted his mind, whereas 
dead silence made him lose 
his temper. The subalterns 
thought of hiring a cart to 
drive round the Colonel’s 
quarters all night long, as a 
means of getting rid of the 
nocturnal parades, but the rest 
of the station would not hear 
of it. Though the noise did 
not affect him, Cherryhinton 
was fully convinced that the 
cartmen were absolutely with- 


out system. Apart altogether 
from their slowness, there were 
constant delays caused by the 
breaking of an axle. Then the 
whole of the column had to be 
stopped while the axle was 
being replaced, or, if this was 
impossible, while the load was 
being transferred to another 
cart or distributed among 
several. The Colonel pro- 
fessed to have discovered that 
the main reason for the break- 
ing of axles was that the cart- 
drivers almost always went to 
sleep. The noise and the jolt- 
ing seemed to have as soporific 
an effect on them as high alti- 
tudes have on airmen. So the 
officer on the baggage - guard 
was instructed to ride up and 
down the line waking up 
drivers. This was by no 
means so easy as it seemed, 
for a man who could sleep in a 
Burmese springless cart going 
across a rough country was 
not to be wakened by a mere 
prod in the ribs. Much more 
energetic measures were neces- 
sary, and when a cartman was 
wakened up by vigorous shak- 
ing, or pulling at his legs and 
arms, the first thing he did 
was to stop his bullocks, which 
brought everything behind him 
to a standstill. The results 
were therefore not encourag- 
ing, but it was a great relief 
to the monotony of baggage- 
guard duty, and was rather 
popular with junior officers, 
sick of going at a funereal 
pace. But there was no differ- 
ence in the breaking of axles, 
so the Colonel decided that 
they must all be tested for 
flaws. Railway carriage-axles, 
he said, were always tested, 
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therefore it was criminal negli- 
gence not to do the same with 
carts. The carts are rather 
low hung, so that inspection 
was not easy, and tapping with 
hammers or sticks or sword- 
hilts was not at all enlighten- 
ing to the average subaltern. 
But in the East they are ac- 
customed to puzzles of the 


kind. Youngsters straight 
out from home are put on 
Boards to value standing 


crops— maize, or gram, or 
millet—which they have never 
seen in their lives before, and 
they are as apt to make mis- 
takes as the committee that 
rejected all the camels brought 
before it because they were 
broken-kneed, in entire ignor- 
ance of the fact that from 
their earliest youth up all 
camels have the appearance 
of having suffered that mis- 
fortune. The cartmen gave 
no help. Their carts were 
all requisitioned by the Civil 
Officer, and no matter how 
scrupulously they were paid, 
they detested the work. 
Moreover, they were fully 
persuaded that the pacifying 
of the country with carts to 
set the pace to the troops 
was an absurdity, and they 
felt certain that they would 
be taken to task by the dacoits 
for having helped the foreign- 
er, as soon as they got back 
to their villages. Every other 
cartman, therefore, with the 
most sincere conviction, de- 
clared that his axles were 
many years old and in the 
last stage of decay, and that 
the wheels could not last for 
more than the shortest of 
marches, Others were in- 
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spired to unexpected cunning 
and removed the lynch - pins 
whenever they saw a favour- 


able opportunity. The in- 
specting of axles therefore 
seemed to result in rather 


more accidents than before. 

The carts were comman- 
deered in a way that home- 
keeping wits would consider 
shocking, Even now the Bur- 
man is not at all eager to ply 
for hire, and in 1886 he was 
stubbornly opposed to it. He 
has nothing in common either 
with the hurry-skurry rider in 
bus or tram-car, or with the 
cabman who haggles for a fare. 
The Transport Officer had to 
make a rough calculation of 
the number of carts he would 
require, and sent a note to the 
Civil Officer. That official told 
his clerk, who called upon the 
native headman to get what- 
ever was wanted. 

The carts came in in batches 
from the different villages and 
unyoked wherever they could 
find room, which was certain 
to be in a place where they 
annoyed somebody, for the 
drivers usually slept under 
their carts, and the oxen were 
tethered to pegs in the ground 
or were allowed to wander at 
their pleasure if there was an 
enclosure. The carts from the 
same village naturally drew up 
together, but others seemed to 
have no other desire than to 
get as far away as possible. 
There were therefore always 
great delays and quite un- 
necessary confusion. At any 
rate that was what Colonel 
Cherryhinton said it was, and 
he told the Commissariat 
Officer that it could not be 
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allowed any longer. The carts 
were to be stopped outside, and 
only brought into the commis- 
sariat yard in batches of 
twenty-five at a time. These 
were to be drawn up in orderly 
lines with spaces of three and 
a half feet between each, and 
he also suggested that they 
should be numbered so that it 
would be possible for any one 
with a list to know immediately 
what was in each cart. “I 
suppose you think you know 
all about it,” he said, “but 
there have been some fine 
messes through want of system. 
You remember the sovereigns 
that turned up in the ammuni- 
tion boxes in the square at 
Abu Klea when cartridges were 
wanted, and there was a fine 
thing happened in the Perak 
war. Some ammunition boots 
were ordered up for the British 
troops, and when the cases got 
to the post and were opened, 
they were found to be full 
of the byre - stuff they use 
for making native fireplaces. 
They supplied the Sepoys with 
that sort of thing in those 
days.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the 
Commissariat Officer, “it shall 
be tried, but my interpreter 
tells me that the cartmen won’t 


have it.” 
The cartmen did most em- 
phatically object. In the first 


place, anything more unhandy 
than the Burmese cart for 
movements in a confined space 
cannot be imagined. You 
might as well try to align 
goods trucks which have run 
off the rails and got on to the 
slag, or to push a bath-chair 
before you when it is only built 
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to be dragged and is fitted 
with a ball socket. If the carts 
were to be arranged side by 
side it had to be done by hand, 
and this required an amount 
of exertion and manceuvring 
that the villagers were incap- 
able of, or did not choose to 
learn. It had to be done for 
them by the commissariat 
coolies, and they did it with 
chatter and tumult enough for 
a socialist interpellation in the 
French Chamber. There was 
only one interpreter, and he was 
not equal to the oceasion, either 
in powers of persuasion or in- 
ventiveness of speech. “The 
Burmese language cannot say, 
‘back the cart,’ because Bur- 
mese bullock illiterate animal 
and cannot know how to walk 
backwards. Moreover there is 
other confusion: Burmese cart 
is not procreated with inten- 
tion to turn suddenly and shove 
backwards. Must give rehear- 
sal, trial shot.” 

This proved much less satis- 
factory than even he antici- 
pated. Both cartmen and 
bullocks refused to learn the 
new mancuvre. The men 
took their oxen out, tethered 
them, and then sat down and 
smoked and stared stolidly. 
The commissariat coolies acted 
after the manner of their kind. 
Not less than ten of them 
fastened on to a single empty 
cart. They sang a sort of 
chanty, zigzagged the cart 
about, and took about five 
minutes to get it into position, 
and then hunkered down to 
rest while the Burmans grunted 


contemptuously. Every now 
and then a commissariat ser- 
geant wheeled one single- 
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handed, as an object-lesson, but 


commissariat sergeants are 
portly and have a thirst that 
is independent of the Suez 
Canal, or of exercise, and after 
a very few displays they ad- 
jured the interpreter to taunt 
the cartmen into energy. “I 
have told to them many times,”’ 
said the interpreter, “ but they 
are brazen-faced and say they 
cannot be like bullocks, and 
furthermore they say that 
bullocks only can draw carts 
forward. They are not in- 
structed in backside work.” A 
conductor remarked grimly 
that if he had them outside he 
could instruct them, but he 
was prevented by Army Orders. 
Only just before this a Head- 
quarters Army Order had been 
issued, setting forth that it 
was necessary to conciliate the 
people, who were “proud and 
sensitive.” They were not to 
be ill-used or spoken to harshly. 
They were not to be addressed 
as “Hé you mashy boo” or 
“Get on, you namly - pamly.” 
Mashibu means “ there is not,” 
and namly-pamly is a jingle for 
namalébu, ‘I do not under- 
stand.” On the contrary the 
form Ho Kimbya was to be 
used in order to improve rela- 
tions with the people of the 
country. Ho Kimbya may per- 
haps be best rendered “ Wot- 
oh, mate,” and is about as 
apposite to conciliating cartmen 
or moving carts as “ What ho, 
she bumps” is to a carriage 
accident, or the National In- 
surance Bill. 

Consequently when the Com- 
missariat Officer and Colonel 
Cherryhinton began Ho Kim- 
byaing the cartmen and gesti- 
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culating in a way which was 
intended to represent the move- 
ments of wheeling carts into 
line, the Burmans unanimously 
came to the conclusion that 
they were drunk or mad, or 
both, and very speedily took 
themselves off, and all who 
could took their bullocks with 
them. 

The whole of the first after- 
noon therefore was spent in 
gettingabout fifty carts into two 
lines. They proved next day 
to have been ranged too close 
together, and it was impossible 
to do anything with the first 
line until the second had been 
got out of the way. The rest 
of the carts were in a hopeless 
tangle inside and outside the 
yard, and the bullocks and 
their drivers were nowhere to 
be found. 

After this the carts were 
drawn up head and tail in 
lines, but it was found that 
they required so much space 
to manceuvre that there was 
not room in the commissariat 
enclosure to have more than 
fifty carts or so at one time, 
Moreover the contingents from 
different villages objected to 
being ranged together. In 
those days there were few of 
the country people that had 
not relatives or friends out 
with the dacoits, and they did 
not want their conversations 
to be overheard, or their doings 
to be reported, or even their 
presence to be noted by people 
they did not know. 

There was also the most ener- 
getic opposition to the marking 
of the carts with numbers in 
black paint or white chalk. 
The cartmen took the first 
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opportunity of scraping them 
off or wiping them out. They 
professed to believe that this 
marking made the carts the 
permanent property of Govern- 
ment, and they were also con- 
vinced that symbols which they 
did not understand were as bad 
as the evil eye, and would bring 
a blight on the cattle. 

Consequently the Transport 
Officer reported that Colonel 
Cherryhinton’s system could 
not be adopted unless he was 
allotted a huge cart - park. 
There was not the space for 
this near the sheds, and to 
make a cart-park elsewhere 
would mean a great many 
more sentries, and the marking 
of the carts would have to be 
done by tieing on labels. 

The Colonel had to give way, 
but he maintained that more 
system was needed in the send- 
ing offofthecarts. “At present 
the carts start just as they 
please,” he said; ‘you have 
everything jumbled up _to- 
gether.” 

“Well, sir, at any rate we 
have all the ammunition carts 
together,” said the Transport 
Officer, taking off his helmet and 
mopping his head vigorously, 
“and they have a special guard 
with them, but it is simply 
impossible to keep the kits and 
the rations separate. Most of 
the men are as stupid as their 
bullocks, and they are all in a 
hurry to get off as fast as they 
can, so as to have the march 
I shall have to have a 


dozen interpreters if the con- 
voys are to be arranged like a 
Lord Mayor’s procession, and 
then it will be hours before 
they get started.” 
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“Don’t get excited,” said the 


Colonel. “I know you have 
difficulties, but you make more 
of them by not having system- 
atic arrangementsto begin with. 
I grant that there is a good deal 
of worry about it, and that it 
will take you some time to get 
into it. But you must gradu- 
ally work them up to orderli- 
ness. You must admit that it 
is much more satisfactory to 
have things done in a service 
way, and it will save you time 
in theend. You need not insist 
onhaving every thing in sections 
right away from the beginning, 
but you must keep it in view, 
and I am sure you will thank 
me when things are settled. 
But there is one thing that you 
must attend toimmediately. I 
notice that the carts go off as 
they please and there is no order 
among them at all. I was 
watching them between four 
and five this morning, and I 
noticed that as soon as a cart 
was ready the cartman went 
off just as if he was on his 
own business, no distances were 
maintained, and there was no- 
thing that would suggest a 
regulation start.” 

“ Well, Colonel, we do what 
wecan. It’snoeasy job. This 
morning we sent off nearly 
three hundred carts—287 was 
the exact number—with sup- 
plies for the Mathibu post. 
We can’t draw up that number 
in line and start them off to- 
gether. Thereisn’t room. They 
have to go off in eights and 
tens and dozensatatime. But 
they halt a little way out, and 
then when they are all ready 
the convoy officer starts them.” 

“Quite so. That is what I 
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am coming to. After noting 
your arrangements, which I 
specially again ask you to im- 
prove, I went down the road 
and I found Mr Ventris sitting 
with his back against a tree, 
smoking a pipe. He will not 
dothatagain. He had stopped 
the leading carts to get them 
all together, as he said, but I 
found he had misjudged his 
distance, and several times he 
had to move on and then 
stop again, before finally the 
whole convoy was in position 
and ready to go off. Now this 
showed a want of system and 
orderliness. I suppose you 
know the number of carts you 
are likely to have on any par- 
ticular convoy, don’t you?” 

“Well, sir, we generally can 
form some sort of idea, but not 
always within five or six carts. 
They all look the same size, 
but they are not, and some- 
times what looks a big cart 
holds very little.” 

“Well, well; that can’t be 
helped, but meanwhile what I 
propose is this. You will esti- 
mate as accurately as possible 
the number of carts that are 
likely to start on a convoy. 
Then you can allow, say half 
a dozen carts additional. You 
must measure the length of a 
cart with the bullocks yoked. 
I made it four paces this morn- 
ing, but you had better get it 
exact and then strike an aver- 
age. The rest is easy, but you 
must allow two paces—no, that 
would be too much—four feet, 
yes, four feet would do, between 
each cart. In this way you 
will get the length of your 
convoy, and you can send out 
the carts in instalments, or one 
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by one, if it suits you better, 
to the extreme point. Youcan 
have that marked the night 
before with a post, or a bam- 
boo, or anything of that kind. 
In this way you can get them 
marshalled systematically with- 
out making false starts and 
guess- work movements like 
young Ventris this morning.” 

“Very good, sir; I shall have 
orders issued to-night.” 

‘‘Yes; and there is another 
thing. The cartmen start off 
just as if they were going on 
their own independent busi- 
ness. There is no method or 
smartness about them. I give 
you my word when they did 
go off it nearly drove me mad. 
The second cartman sat still 
and watched the first one go 
off as if he had never seen any- 
thing of the kind in his life 
before, and did not start until 
he saw him get round a corner, 
and it was just the same with 
the rest. They lurched off 
anyhow. I never have seen 
anything so melancholy in all 
my service. There was no 
notion of keeping distance. 
The column must have been 
twice as long as it should have 
been, and it had not a particle 
of symmetry about it. I attach 
the utmost importance to keep- 
ing distance, and I shall con- 
sider it a favour if you will 
bear the importance of it in 
mind. Four feet interval—yes, 
that ought to be enough. I 
should like to see them keep 
actual touch, but I admit that 
would be difficult anywhere 
with such stupid beasts as 
cattle, and it is quite impossible 
with these roads and these 
clumsy carts.” 
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“Orders shall be given to 
the cartmen through the inter- 
preter, sir, but I must warn 
you that the men are incon- 
ceivably stupid. They have no 
more intelligence than the tails 
of their bullocks, and they are 
as self-willed as a millionaire’s 
only child.” 

“Yes, simply chaotic. But 
we'll soon make them method- 
ical. I’m confident that in a 
very short time they’ll do the 
whole thing automatically. 
And—I had almost forgotten 
—when they are all ready, you 
will have them started by 
bugle, of course. Two or three 
hundred carts will cover some 
distance, and it is essential 
that they should all start 
together, because the bullocks 
themselves will soon realise 
what is wanted. Good-evening, 
and thank you.” 

Colonel Cherryhinton walked 
off looking very pleased with 
himself, and the Transport 
Officer watched him out of the 
compound and then damned 
himself several times with the 
most heartfelt conviction and 
emphasis. 

The interpreter stared when 
he had his orders given to him: 
“T do not think it is feasible, 
sir. Wecannot workit. Bur- 
mese are not accustomed to 
battle - fighting movements. 
Those who are intelligent like 
to go warring in small com- 
panies, without too intimate 
connection with persons whose 
morals they do not know and 
whose future tellings they can- 
not visualise to themselves. 
In large companies they antici- 
pate much iniquity and self- 
seeking. Intelligent men might 
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approve your Honour’s pro- 
gramme, but bullock-men are 
not intelligent and will surely 
suspicion it. There is Burmese 
national proverb which pro- 
claims bullock and his man 
are both clodhopper, or some 
such epigram translation. I 
humbly submit Colonel’s sys- 
tem will not wash it. But I 
will, as in duty bound, tell toe 
them as you and Colonel 
thakin ordered. But for ready 
reference and to save future 
recriminations and reminders, 
I would represent that bullock- 
men will make objection state- 
ments.” 

“Well, I can’t help that,” 
said the Transport Officer. “The 
orders are the Colonel’s orders, 
and you know he will be there, 
so you had better look out.” 

When the next convoy was 
made up, the cartmen were so 
pleased that they were not 
wheeled about in the commis- 
sariat enclosure and so relieved 
to have no cabalistic chalk 
marks on their carts, that they 
listened quite cheerfully to the 
interpreter’s instructions, and 
the first carts went lumbering 
off at quite a good pace out of 
the yard. 

The interpreter mumbled 
darkly, “It is a mere flash in 
the pancake.” He was right. 
As soon as it came to halting 
them at the four paces interval 
there was immediate trouble. 
The leading carts belonged to 
the same village, and they 
drew up so close to one another 
that the noses of the bullocks 
were almost touching the rear 
of the cart in front. Then 


there was a blank, and the 
other cartmen could not be 
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ersuaded to go nearer than 
a cart’s length or more. The 
Convoy Officer stormed and the 
interpreter argued volubly, but 
the cartmen were not to be 
moved. They squatted stolidly 
at the butt end of the pole and 
puffed placid cheruts and 
chewed contemplative betel. 
When they had anything to 
say it was, from their point of 
view, absolutely conclusive. 

“These bullocks know the 
smell of the cart in front. 
All their lives they have halted 
so. It is not possible for them 
to learn otherwise.” 

“These bullocks know noth- 
ing of other village carts. 
They are very wild and sus- 
picious. They will kick and 
make much trouble. It is im- 
possible to go near.” 

“The road is narrow, but 
the country is very large. 
There is plenty of room for 
hundreds of carts, if the front 
carts go on.” 

“Tf we are to halt like this, 
we will take the bullocks out 
and let them graze. There is 
no sense in standing still in 
the middle of the country.” 

‘‘These bullocks are honest 
bullocks. They know nothing 
about fighting. They cannot 
learn the foreign drill.” 

The Colonel came up in the 
middle of the altercation. At 
first he was no more successful 
than the others. The cartmen, 
in fact, were more stubborn 
than ever. But there were 
some of them who knew of his 
eccentricities, and they whis- 
pered to one another that this 
was the “mad Colonel.” The 
interpreter seized upon the 
hint and went up and down 


the line telling them that the 
whole thing was an idea of 
“old Luney’s,” and that the 
sooner they humoured him the 
sooner they would get away 
and get the job over. The 
Burmese are always very 
gentle with demented people, 
and never thwart them if they 
can possibly help it. So some 
attempt was made to carry out 
the idea. It was a very lame 
approach to what Colonel 
Cherryhinton wanted, but, at 
any rate, there were no very 
wide gaps. The Convoy Officer 
pointed out that the sun would 
very soon be up and that it 
would be a very hot march for 
the guard, so Cherryhinton 
agreed that it would do for a 
beginning, and gave the order 
to sound the bugle for the 
start. 

The line was a very long 
one, so the Colonel and the 
bugler went down to some- 
where near the middle. After 
some consideration, he had 
come to the conclusion that it 
would be as well to have as 
simple a call as possible. The 
cartmen were undisciplined and 
the cattle were untrained. He 
thought one G would be too 
abrupt to begin with, so he 
ordered the bugler to sound 
three G’s. 

They were sounded accord- 
ingly by an impatient bugler 
who had not had his morning’s 
tea. The cartmen in front 
craned their heads round to see 
what was happening. Several 
bullocks opposite the bugler 
twisted round and began kick- 
ing. One pair bolted side- 
ways off the road and came to 
grief in a buffalo-wallow. One 
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wheel sank in it up to the 
axle, and that snapped short 
over. Otherwise nothing hap- 
pened. “Tut, tut,” said the 
Colonel, “this will never do. 
Interpreter, did you explain to 
the men that they were to start 
at the sound of the last G?” 

“Explained to them! I 
have told to them, every 
single man, many times, But 
it is no use. They are jungle 
animals, without intellectual 
qualifications. I have ordered 
them till there was no more 
time to do it.” 

“T expect you were not 
simple enough in your instruc- 
tions. I should advise you 
to say: ‘Bugle sounds; Hit 
bullocks ; Go’—three G’s, you 
know. Go and tell them that 
way, perfectly simply, at the 
head of the column. Wait— 
What is the Burmese for start, 
or drive on?” 

“ Maung, your Honour.” 

“Very well, tell them that 
the bugle says maung, maung, 
maung, and the officer in charge 
of the convoy here and the 
Transport Officer here will shout 
maung to the men back here in 
case there is any hesitation in 
starting. Go and tell them, 
and we will see if this cart- 
axle can be mended.” 

But it could not. The axle 
had broken close to the wheel, 
and it was the job of a whole 
day for the cartman to cut him- 
self a new axle with his chop- 
per out of a tree in the jungle 
alongside the road. So the 
carts behind were moved up to 
fill up the blank in the column. 
All this took at least half an 
hour. 

The bugler suggested that he 
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had better go off the road a 
bit, so as not to scare the 
bullocks again, and Cherry- 
hinton agreed. There was 
scrub jungle in clumps, and he 
went thirty yards or so off, so 
that he could not be seen, but 
there was no doubt about the 
vigour of his G’s. But again 
the carts stood fast. Colonel 
Cherryhinton shouted maung 
at the top of his voice and 
swayed his arms as if he were 
encouraging a tug-of-war team, 
or hooshing away fowls. The 
cartmen stared at him with 
mingled pity and indifference, 
and it was clear enough that 
they could not move until the 
carts in front of them started. 
So the Colonel cantered off to 
the head of the column to see 
what was the matter, and scared 
a good many bullocks out of 
formation during the process. 
There he found the interpreter 
in violent altercation with the 
leading cart-driver. 

“What’s the matter? Why 
have not the carts started?” 

“Tf you please, your Honour, 
this fool person, no sooner the 
bugle sounded, he got off his 
cart. I ask him: ‘What is the 
matter? Why you not drive 
cart according to orders duly 
issued?’ He says, ‘I have left 
betel-box on side of the road.’ 
I told him he was damfool 
and highly insubordinate man. 
What matter his betel - box 
when Colonel thakin give 
order, and he talked continu- 
ously and called me execration. 
I told him not to do so, but 
drive bullock-cart according to 
previous order explained to 
him many times, and ¥ 

“Very well, very well, that 
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will do,” interrupted the 
Colonel. “It is very annoying, 
but you must not lose patience. 
Tell the man to get into his 
cart again and to attend to his 
duties and be sure that he is 
ready to go when the bugle 
sounds again. Go back and 
get them all ready again, and I 
will stay here at the head and 
see that he starts.” The in- 
terpreter went off and the 
driver got into his cart, both 
of them growling away furi- 
ously to themselves. Apparent- 
ly the carts took some time to 
get settled again, but in about 
twenty minutes the three G’s 
blared out with all the vigour 
an indignant bugle could put 
into them. 

Colonel Cherryhinton flour- 
ished his riding-whip intending 
to mark the time, but at the first 
bugle note the cartman with 
a hé noa prodded up his bul- 
locks into a shambling trot 
and disappeared round a bend 
in the road. 

The second cart stood fast, 
and the driver guffawed with 
quite unmistakable amuse- 
ment. 

“ Maung,” shouted the Col- 
onel, “‘maung, maung, maung. 
Go on, you second man, and 
just bring that first cart toa 
stop, will you,” he said, turn- 
ing to the convoy officer. “It 
is extraordinary the perversity 
of these people. But the first 
man had evidently lost his 
temper. We will try again 
when we have got them in 
order again. We'll take this 
as a sort of rehearsal.” 

About twenty carts had 
started off after the second 
driver had finished laughing 
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and lurched off, but they had 
already straggled in the most 
disconcerting fashion. Two 
carts were absolutely close to- 
gether. Then came several 
wide intervals, and the noise 
in the air suggested that the 
whole string had started. 

“ Halt the column,” shouted 
Cherryhinton. “Don’t maung ; 


Ha—lt. Just stop them, in- 
terpreter. We really must try 
again. They’re worse than 


they were when I took them 
in hand.” 

The interpreter brought 
them up with a lot of bad 
language, and they stopped 
with a sort of strangled shriek, 
as if a twenty-stone man had 
sat down upon a “speaking ” 
doll. 

There was a storm of re- 
monstrances from the cartmen 
addressed to the world at 
large. “What manner of a 
created thing is this?” “ We'll 
go back home.” “Carts are 
not things to play with.” 
“The sun’s a palm-tree high.” 
“We might have been a daing 
[two and a half miles] on the 
road.” ‘The bullocks will be 
trashed.” A good many of 
the children—the men all had 
their families with them—be- 
gan to cry, and their mothers 
said, ‘‘ Hush, or we'll give you 
to old Luney.” 

The first cart was brought 
back in a wide sweep through 
the jungle. The driver was 
expostulating in ineffectual 
rage, which subsided into a 
mixture of sulkiness and fear 
when he came near the Colonel 
again. The other carts were 
ranged up, and then Cherry- 
hinton said, “We'll do it this 
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time, I think. It’s perfectly 
simple; but I wish I could 
speak to them myself. I had 
better stay here, perhaps. 
Now, tell them the bugle 
says Tra-ra-ra or Tra-ra- 
maung. No, don’t drive on, 
that man. He must only start 
when the bugle sounds T'ra- 
ra - maung, you understand,” 
and the Colonel swept his 
arms sideways as if he were 
dandling a baby or imitating 
a well-coached small boy re- 
citing ‘‘Sail on, thou Ship of 
State.” “Now I think they 
understand. It only wants 
patience, you see, and the re- 
sult is so much more gratify- 
ing than slipshod lounging 
along anyhow. Now, I think 
we're ready. Pass the word 
back to the bugler, Mr Ventris, 
please.” 

The three G’s sounded again. 
The first cartman was scowling 
fixedly at the Colonel, and did 
not start until the Colonel, the 
interpreter, the convoy officer, 
several of the guard, and a 
cartman or two had shouted 
maung at him. The others 
followed with the ponderous 
deliberation of a loaded railway 
truck being started by hand. 

“Very slovenly; no proper 
spirit about it; but they’ve got 
the idea now. I think with a 
little practice—just halt them 
again, interpreter. We'll try 
a few starts by word of mouth. 
I'll give the time, tra-ra-RA. 
They start on the RA, of 
course.” But the leading driver 
was no sooner stopped than he 
jumped down, propped up the 
pole of his cart with a forked 
stick and lifted the yoke off his 
bullocks, and at the same time 
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shouted to the men behind. 
Quite a number of them im- 
mediately followed his example. 

“What is the meaning of 
this? Why are they out- 
spanning?” For the first time 
Cherryhinton looked really 
annoyed. 

“That bullockman says he 
has not come here to learn 
battle-tricks and march- past. 
He says he will go to Wundauk, 
Civil Officer, and tell him he will 
not stay here all day. And 
besides, he make oath and swear 
it is time to stop march, not to 
begin march. There is no water 
for ten miles along road, and 
the water buffaloes will become 
mad and devastate everybody.” 

“ Mr Ventris, have that cart- 
man arrested. I will take him 
to the Assistant Commissioner 
myself. But before I go”— 
Colonel Cherryhinton looked 
down the line and saw all the 
cartmen taking their bullocks 
out, and then he looked at his 
watch. “Hullo! it’s nine 
o’clock. We've been here three 
and a half hours. Well, I sup- 
pose it is latish. But it is very 
annoying ; just when they had 
begun to grasp the idea. Why, 
even the bullocks had begun 
to realise what was wanted of 
them. Well, they can move on 
at half-past five this afternoon 
and go by moonlight. You can 
return your men to quarters, 
Mr Ventris, but give me one 
file to take this cartman to the 
Assistant Commissioner.” 

At the Civil Officer’s the 
Colonel wanted the cartman 
punished for gross insubordina- 
tion and disobedience of orders. 
The cartman gave an excited 
account of what he called the 
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senseless manoeuvres, and said 
all the villagers would disappear 
if they were treated in this 
way, and no more carts would 
be to be had. He was the head- 
man of a small village himself. 
The Assistant Commissioner 
sided with the cartman, and 
said the Colonel’s ideas were 
urely vexatious and his action 
quite illegal. 

Colonel Cherryhinton said 
discipline must be maintained, 
and if a case of disobedience 
like this occurred again, he 
would have the man flogged. 
The Civil Officer, who was not 
a competition wallah, but an 
unliterary man who had left 
the army for the Commission, 
said if the Colonel did that, 
he would have the men who 
did the flogging arrested by 
the police, and would report 
the Colonel himself to the gen- 
eral officer commanding, as a 
person who would make good 
relations with the people hope- 
less. 

The Colonel first of all began 
to grin, and then smacked his 
thigh with great emphasis: 
“ By Gad, sir, you’re the sort 
of man I like. You know your 
own mind, and you act on 
fixed principles, whether they 
are good or not. As a matter 
of fact, the whole of the cart- 
men would be all the better 
for a flogging; but you're 
quite right, this scoundrel 
here is no worse than the 
others. It was only his bad 
luck that he was the front 
man. Let the man go,” he 
said to the guard. ‘Good 
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morning, Smith. You'll make 
quite a success in the Com- 
mission if you always remem- 
ber to be firm. I shall have 
another try with these friends 
of yours in the evening. They 
improved quite a lot this morn- 
ing.” 

But in the evening, as soon 
as the Colonel and the bugler 
appeared, the cartmen began 
to trickle off along the road. 
It was no use trying to stop 
them. If one cart was stopped, 
the others simply drove round. 
It is possible that they had got 
hints from the Assistant Com- 
missioner or the transport 
officer, who was getting anx- 
ious about the Mathibu rations. 
At any rate, there was no 
stopping them any more than 
you could stop a gale of wind 
by puffing out your cheeks 
against it. The Colonel took 
it very well: “They really are 
much better than they were. 
Perhaps it was a mistake to 
start it with so big a convoy. 
We will get a dozen empty 
carts and practise them at it as 
an example to the rest. They 
will get into it by degrees. 
System is such a very desirable 
thing, and so conducive to 
work. Don’t you think so?” 

“Most conducive to work,” 
said the Transport Officer. 
Colonel Cherryhinton lectured 
the officers of the regiment at 
three the next morning on 
patience. He said it was a 
very rare but a very necessary 
soldierly quality, almost as 
necessary as system. 

J. GEORGE Scort. 








READERS of the newspapers 
may have observed that the 
Italian Government has dis- 
putes pending both with Brazil 
and the Argentine Republic. 
There are superficial differ- 
ences between the two cases, 
but in essentials they are iden- 
tical, The point at issue in 
both is the ill-usage of the 
Italian immigrants. We are 
not directly concerned in the 
quarrel, The British subjects 
who go to South America go 
as capitalists or as the skilled 
men employed by capitalists. 
They are few in number, and it 
must be readily confessed that 
if they do not prosper the 
fault is mainly theirown. We 
speak of the rule and not of 
the exceptions, which of course 
are to be found. And what 
is true of us is, in the main, 
true of the French and the 
Germans. 

A handful of Frenchmen 
may be seen working in the 
vineyards of the Argentine 
province Mendoza. There are 
small German agricultural col- 
onies in Brazil. Some of them 
are sinking into the native 
half-breed population. Others, 
notably in Santa Catarina and 
Rio Grande, occupy tracts of 
country, and have succeeded in 
obtaining the right to conduct 
their municipal affairs in Ger- 
man. So far from coalescing 
with the Brazilians, they are 
imposing the use of their own 
language on them. They pre- 
sent a problem which causes 
some anxiety to the governing 
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persons of the Republic, If 
they are not enterprising, and 
it is said that they are not, 
they are stolid and pertin- 
acious agriculturists, they 
strike deep in the soil, and 
they are suspected by the Bra- 
zilians of cherishing ambitions 
incompatible with the unity of 
the country. All men are 
armed in Brazil. The central 
government is weak. The 
Brazilians increase slowly or 
not at all. Being, with few 
exceptions, half-breeds, they 
need to be continually re- 
cruited by the unmixed race 
on either side, or else they 
tend to die out. Their fam- 
ilies are small and unhealthy. 
It is not easy to explain why. 
The facts are well known, but 
they are shameful to name. 
The reader will allow us to 
say no more than this—that 
a certain hereditary disease 
is not only widely prevalent 
but is all but universal in 
Brazil. The German popu- 
lation is sound. Its families 
are large, and they flourish 
greatly, for the climate on the 
tablelands of Santa Catarina 
and Rio Grande inside the 
Terra do Mar is favourable to 
children. So they grow, and 
there are many Brazilians who 
look forward with anxiety to 
what the German will do, per- 
haps at no very remote date. 
They do not fear the coming of 
the Kaiser with a fleet and an 
army. Against that danger 
they know they are protected 
by the United States. They 
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fear the German within their 

gates. 
This German colony is a 


local and peculiar thing. When 
we speak of the immigration 
to South America, we are not 
thinking of the skilled English- 
man or Scot, the French or the 
German, but of the great bulk 
of the Europeans who go to the 
former colonies of Spain and 
Portugal, Now they are to the 
extent of five-sixths of the total 
number of those who go to the 
river Plate, Italians and Span- 
iards. In the case of Brazil we 
must allow for the Portuguese, 
but even there the Italians are 
the majority, and the Span- 
iards, mainly from Galicia, are 
numerous. The contribution 
of other nationalities is trifling 
in comparison. These are 
“ Austrians,” so called, who for 
the most part are Poles. Polish 
villages are to be found in Ar- 
gentina where the children born 
in the Republic are still wholly 
ignorant of the corrupt Casti- 
lian spoken by the native 
Argentines. There are Slo- 
vaks called Hungarians, and 
Russians of whom a half are 
Jews, and there are Syrians. 
These last, who began to come in 
very recent days, are already a 
marked element in Brazil and 
in the River Plate Republics. 
Halfof them are Mohammedans, 
There are two mosques in the 
Brazilian State of Sao Paulo. 
Arabic papers are published 
both there and in Argentina. 
The Syrians are pedlars who 
wander far up to the Matto 
Grosso in Brazil, and in Argen- 
tina to the remotest borders of 
the west and south. Prosperity 
turns them into merchants, and 
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they congregate in the towns. 
They are by common consent 
sordid in their ideas and filthy 
in their habits. But they grow 
rich, and are a force to be taken 
into account. Any description 
of the drift of people into South 
America which omitted all 
mention of its oddities would 
be misleading. For some reason 
not easily apparent, the Corsi- 
cans favour Venezuela. A few 
years ago a crowd of Japanese 
coolies was brought in to de- 
velop the cultivation of rice in 
Sao Paulo. They had been re- 
cruited in the ports, and turned 
out to be perfectly useless on 
the land. In a short time they 
drifted into the towns, where 
they became notorious as foot- 
pads and housebreakers. 
Minorities and oddities are 
negligible. Italy and Spain 
have supplied the great in- 
dispensable mass of labour, 
just as Great Britain has sup- 
plied capital. £300,000,000 of 
English money have gone into 
Argentina alone. With this 
and the Italian labourer the 
Republic might have grown 
rich, though it drew neither 
men nor funds from other 
sources. Without them it 
would not have escaped from 
its native state of stagnant 
sloth. The questions worth 
putting are these: How is this 
labour recruited? How does 
it work? How is it treated? 
It will be obvious that this 
emigration of labour from 
Europe does not go of itself. 
The hundred and twenty thou- 
sand Spaniards who sailed 
from Corunna and Vigo alone 
in 1908, and the large number 
who left Almeria, went from 
28 
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dire poverty under the stim- 
ulus of necessity. They did 
not all go to South America. 
Many, perhaps, of them went 
to Cuba or the United States. 
Ever since the “Pearl of the 
Antilles” was freed from the 
curse ef Spanish administra- 
tion, a stream of emigration 
has set into it from Old Spain. 
Whole villages have gone, 
taking their priests with them, 
and they prosper. Multitudes 
go to the United States, and 
in particular from Biscay and 
Santander. But we are not 
concerned with them. The 
Spaniards and Italians who 
go to the States may have 
much to contend with, but they 
do not suffer from the evils 
which have provoked the 
Italian Government to retaliate 
on Brazil and the river Plate. 
The Italian in the States is 
not always liked, and he is 
generally regarded as a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water. 
A story goes about that an 
Irish foreman who found much 
difficulty in making a gang of 
Italians understand what they 
were to do, turned to a country- 
man and said, “And these are 
the ’s they make popes 
of.” But if the Italian is not 
rated high in the States, he 
does not suffer at the hands of 
Fazendeiros and Estancieros, 
district judges and Comisarios 
of Police, as he does in Brazil 
and the river Plate. The 





Northern continent is a differ- 
ent world from the Southern. 

The labour which goes to 
the latter is mainly contracted 
for, and hired by capital, with 
passages paid out and baek 
It is to a very great 
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extent migratory, and is a 
larger version of what we 
know in Europe in the shape 
of the harvesters who, among 
ourselves, come from Ireland 
and the Highlands to England 
and the Lowlands of Scotland ; 
from London to the hop-fields 
and market-gardens of Kent; 
or on the Continent, from 
Poland to Germany and Den- 
mark. The visitor who leaves 
a Western European port for 
South America will be taken 
into Cherbourg, perhaps to 
Corunna, certainly to Vigo 
and Lisbon, now and then to 
Leixoes for Oporto. At all 
those places he will see larger 
or smaller crowds of men, 
women, and children, drawn 
from the whole length and 
breadth of Europe, who ship 
for South America. In the 
busy seasons, that is to say 
when the coffee “cherries” 
begin to be plucked in Sao 
Paulo in April, or in Novem- 
ber when the maize and wheat 
harvests are coming on by 
the river Plate, these third- 
class passengers will number a 
thousand or twelve hundred ; 
and he will see the same 
sight if he goes by a German 
line, or by a Spanish, or by the 
“Messageries Nationales” from 
Marseilles (who bring the Syr- 
ians), or by the fine swift 
steamers of the Italian “Ve- 
loce” and “Lloyd Sabauda.” 
To them should be added the 
Royal Dutch and the Austrian 
lines. It is, by the way, @ 
useful corrective to national 
complacency, and also a warn- 
ing, to learn how good most of 
these lines are. British offi- 
cers, who are close observers 
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and fair critics of their rivals, 
think that the ‘“Messageries 
Nationales” have fallen off. 
Constant strikes and bitter 
labour disputes have had their 
effect. But the Dutch line (as 
one would expect from such 
old masters of the sailor’s 
business) are second to none 
for economy of working, ac- 
curate navigation, and sea- 
manlike handling. The Ger- 
mans are excellent, and the 
Italians are finely fitted and 
very swift. It may be puerile 
but it is human to feel hurt 
when the British packet you 
are making your voyage in is 
distanced by an Italian. The 
experience happened to the 
present writer, and it grieved 
him. When the ship he was 
coming home in was off Cape 
Trio in the early afternoon, a 
big Italian was seen coming 
from Rio, and rounding the 


Cape. She was then well 
astern. Before the dinner- 
hour she was on the port 
bow. By ten o’clock her 


masthead-light was barely vis- 
ible ahead, and when she 
passed beyond reach of the 
Marconi she had gained 160 
miles. And here it is germane 
to the matter to note that 
there is a large emigration 
of Italian seamen to South 
America. The small sailing 
craft which work on the shal- 
low Argentine coast are almost 
all owned and manned by 
Italians. The large Marcano- 
vitch Company of Buenos 
Ayres, which does a_ great 
coasting and river trade, em- 
ploys Italian officers and sea- 
men. 

The passenger immigrants 
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may be classed into those who 
come to stay, those who come 
to make a small fortune and 
then go home, and those who 
come for the harvest only. 
There is an obvious difficulty 
in settling what proportion the 
three elements bear to one 
another. The fate of many of 
the immigrants depends on 
their character and their luck. 
But it is not rash to maintain 
that nearly a half of the immi- 
gration is transitory. Of, in 
round numbers, 49,000 immi- 
grants who land at Santos in 
Brazil before the coffee harvest, 
over 40,000 leave when it is 
taken in by September, for the 
harvesting of the coffee cherries 
is a long and elaborate process. 
In 1909 the number of Italians 
who landed at Buenos Ayres, 
the only port of entry for 
immigrants to Argentina, was, 
again in round numbers, 
93,000, but those who left in 
the same year were 51,000. 
The proportion of Spaniards 
who stay is far higher—and 
that is a fact of considerable 
importance for the future of 
the Republic. But setting the 
one against the other, it is safe 
to say that about half the 
immigrants to Brazil and the 
river Plate are there for a 
time only. Now let us re- 
member that the Southern 
tableland of Brazil is healthy, 
and newise too hot for men 
from the south of Europe; that 
as much is true of the river 
Plate countries and all Argen- 
tina; that immense tracts of 
land lie idle (a third of the 
State of Sao Paulo is still 
primeval forest), and that the 
Governments profess an ardent 
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desire to attract settlers,—then 
the question presents itself, how 
comes it that the newcomers 
should be so eager to go away 
again? These countries are 
not indeed earthly paradises. 
There is a belt of unmanage- 
able salt desert in Argentina. 
Drought and the locust are 
everywhere terrible enemies. 
But prosperity has been ob- 
tained in no small measure, 
and much more could be 
achieved. Why is the progress 
of settlement so slow? There 
is only one answer which can 
be truthfully made to the 
question, and though it may 
cause deep offence in certain 
quarters it must be given. 
The reason is that the Govern- 
ments of these countries do not 
protect the settler against the 
feather-headed, brutal, and cor- 
rupt usage at the hands of 
judicial and police officials. 
This statement applies to the 
labouring mass. The European, 
British or of any nationality, 
who is himself a capitalist or 
is employed by some wealthy 
body — bank, railway, land 
company, or what not — is 
sufficiently safe. The Govern- 
ments are under financial obli- 
gations to these corporations, 
which pay “complements,” as 
Pepys would have put it, to 
important politicians. They 
have means of making them- 
selves heard, and they cannot 
allow their servants to be 
treated with capricious in- 
justice. It is for this reason 
that comparatively little is 
known among us of the real 
character of South American 
government. We suffer but 
little—and then the capitalists 


who are gaining wealth have 
strong reasons for not offend- 
ing the authorities. They say 
nothing except when speaking 
in confidence, and when they 
are sure their words will not 
be repeated. Nor, again, is it 
maintained that the European 
immigration is free from vile 
elements. The visitor to South 
America soon learns what is 
meant by a “caften.” He 
will learn from the papers, if 
in no other way; and he must 
be curiously obtuse if he feels 
pleased when he reads that 
this or the other British pass- 
enger ship has come in with 
six “caftens” on board, and 
that they are not to be al- 
lowed to land. As for what 
a “caften” is—it is enough 
to say that the “white slave” 
traffic is horribly active along 
the South American coast. 
Companies of high repute are 
not ashamed to profit by its 
money. There is no secrecy 
about the thing. It is ob- 
truded on the notice of the 
first-class passengers by the 
flaunting swagger of persons 
of both sexes who come and 
go regularly, and whose pur- 
pose is notorious. They take 
a first-class cabin for them- 
selves, and perhaps a score of 
second- and third-class berths 
for those they bring with them. 
The captain will tell you that 
they could be stopped, and that 
he hates to see his fine ship 
turned into—and he uses a very 
plain word. But the Companies 
do not act. 

There are bad _ elements 
among the labouring immi- 
grants. The common opin- 
ion of South America ranks 
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the Neapolitans among them. 
They come as harvesters or 
as labourers on public works, 
and they are too often crim- 
inal in character. Last year 
gangs of them were engaged 
in making the railway from 
Sao Paulo to Matto Grosso 
across the forest. The com- 
pany provided them with guns 
for their protection against 
the Indians. One Sunday a 
number of them went out to 
amuse themselves. They fell 
upon a party of nine Indians, 
men and women, who were 
celebrating a marriage—mur- 
dered the men and violated 
the women. <A few days later 
the tribe fell upon the labourers 
at work and shot six of them 
mortally with poisoned arrows 
—no excessive revenge for an 
abominable outrage. The im- 
migrants are not always blame- 
less for their own misfortunes. 
But the “caften” and the 
murderous “Nap” could be 
controlled if the Governments 
enforced their own laws. Ifthe 
six thousand so-called police 
maintained by the State of 
Sao Paulo, and very well 
drilled by a commission of 
French officers, were employed 
on constabulary duty, the 
“Naps” would not be allowed 
to butcher the Indians. They 
are really organised to be 
the nucleus of an army which 
can cow the central Govern- 
ment. 

The judicial and police estab- 
lishments of South America 
are generally maintained for 
any purpose except the avowed 
one. They are the political 
agents of the men in power, 
and because they are indis- 


pensable they must not be 
punished for their excesses. 
Their hand is heavy on the 
poor settler in town or country. 
An Italian or other immigrant 
goes to Sao Paulo, which in- 
vited crowds of them after the 
abolition of slavery in 1889. 
He is promised good wages as 
a “colono” on a “fazenda ” 
or coffee plantation. The 
colono is the man who does 
not merely come for the har- 
vest, but remains on the land 
all the year, He is put in 
charge of 3500 coffee - trees, 
and is paid partly by wage, 
partly by the use of a thousand 
square metres of land per 
thousand coffee-trees—on which 
he can grow maize and beans, 
the staple food of Brazil—and 
a house; or he goes to the 
river Plate and is employed 
in “refining” an estancia or 
cattle station. Theraw pampa 
is covered with coarse grass 
which is inferior food for 
cattle, and no food at all for 
horse or sheep. It is refined 
by being ploughed up and cul- 
tivated for wheat during four 
years. On the fourth alfalfa 
(lucerne) is sown with the 
wheat, and when the har- 
vest is reaped the lucerne 
remains, and the estancia is 
refined. 

When the “colono” of Sao 
Paulo, or the migratory agri- 
culturist of the river Plate, is 
honestly treated, he can earn 
money. A large number of 
them de—and then return to 
Italy or Spain, to become 
peasant proprietors in their 
native country. But it fre- 
quently happens that he is not 
honestly treated. The Paulista 
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who grew up in the old slav- 
ery atmosphere is incapable of 
thinking that he is under any 
obligation to the people he 
employs. When it is incon- 
venient to him to pay he wont, 
and he knows that the courts 
will give no attention to the 
poor man. The “criojo” em- 
ployer in the river Plate is not 
a jot more honest, nor are the 
judicial authorities and the 
police any better; outrages on 
women are common, moreespeci- 
ally in Sao Paulo, where the 


‘so-called whites are, with few 


exceptions, half-breeds of In- 
dian or negre blood, and peculi- 
arly liable to the passion which 
causes incessant trouble in the 
States and our own colonies. 
In Brazil the one check on 
these excesses is the fear of 
assassination, nor is the case 
very different in Argentina or 
Uruguay. When the settler 
has bought land he commonly 
finds that he cannot obtain 
the title till he has bribed some- 
body at headquarters. At all 
times he is subject to arbitrary 
fines by the police. Protest 
and appeal are useless, for he 
must pay before he can appeal, 
and years will pass before he 
obtains a decision. The appeal, 
too, is not to the ordinary 
courts, but to the administra- 
tion itself. In the towns there 
is less arbitrary brutality than 
in the country, and that is one 
reason why the immigrant 
shows a disquieting preference 
for the cities. Buenos Ayres is 
overcrowded, full of slums as 
bad as the worst in Europe. 
Yet even in the towns the ex- 
cesses of officials are numerous. 
Men are imprisoned without 


cause shown. If a commissary 
of police desires the good-look- 
ing daughter of a small trades- 
man, and finds himself denied, 
he will tax the father to ruin. 
In Buenos Ayres itself, which 
boasts profusely of its civilisa- 
tion, the police, mostly Indians 
from Salta, have seized women 
in the streets. The higher 
authorities dare not check 
them, for they are politically 
indispensable, and knowing 
themselves to be so, are in- 
solent. 

The brutality of the police 
in Buenos Ayres has been 
notably increased by the anti- 
anarchist law. The outrages 
which served as their excuse 
were committed by Russians, 
but all the poorer foreigners 
have suffered. How this law 
works can be easily shown. 
An Argentino, son of a very 
wealthy landowner, told me 
with glee that the law was 
excellent, for, said he, “ when 
my father has trouble with 
one of his foreign workmen 
he says to the police, ‘That 
man is an anarchist,’ and 
they carry him off.” It was 
passed in a panic, and has 
been an instrument of fraud 
and oppression. 

It is not necessary to go to 
grumbling foreigners for testi- 
mony to the excesses of the 
officials either in Brazil or 
Argentina. The parties excuse 
one another freely. Last year 
the “Prensa” of Buenos Ayres 
devoted a considerable space 
to an account of the state of 
a part of the province of Cor- 
doba. <A certain family had 
acquired control of the district 
by the help of their relative, 
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who had been governor. They 
filled all the places with their 
adherents. They held, and of 
course falsified, all elections. 
They had named as _ school- 
master in one village a ruffian 
whose character was so notori- 
ous that respectable people 
would not allow their children 
togonear him. They terrorised 
the countryside by a simple 
device. Arbitrary fines were 
imposed, and the victim was 
compelled to pay them by buy- 
ing stamped paper which must 
be presented before an appeal 
could be received. The privilege 
of issuing the stamped paper 
was granted to a member of 
the family, and no account was 
ever rendered of the money 
paid. It is needless to say 
that the foreigner, who has no 
native family connections, is 
more readily victimised than 
the Argentino. 

The name of Cérdoba leads 
easily to the mention of a 
curious feature of the im- 
migration to South America. 
It is the most clerical region 
of the Argentine, and the oity 
of Cérdoba was the seat of the 
old Spanish University. No 
languages, mathematics, or 
natural philosophy were pro- 
fessed there, but only “ens” 
and ‘“‘essentia,”—or, in plain 
words, the dregs and dotage 
of the scholastic philosophy. 
Cordeba is one of the few 
places in the Republic which 
swarm with seculars and 
regulars. And an _ increas- 
ing proportion of these men is 
of foreign origin. It is becom- 
ing—and indeed has long been 
—very difficult to recruit in 
South America priests who 
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will obey the Church’s law of 
celibacy, or regulars who will 
keep their oath of chastity. 
From Mexico southwards the 
disorders of the clergy, secu- 
lar or regular, are notorious. 
Decent - behaved clerics can 
only be obtained by importing 
them. No doubt many of the 
priests of foreign birth come 
in what we may term a legiti- 
mate way. The native clergy 
would not be sufficient in 
number, to say nothing of 
knowledge of language, for the 
immigrants. The attitude of 
the Italian or Spanish settlers 
towards the Church must be 
realised, and it requires some 
explanation. Whoever looks 
at bookstalls, kiosks, or book- 
sellers’ shops may be tempted 
to think that all South 
America, of whatever origin, 
is furiously anti-Christian, anti- 
papal, and anti-clerical. They 
swarm with such books as 
‘La Folie de Jésus,’ ‘The Car- 
dinal’s Daughter,’ ‘The Crimes 
of the Vatican,’ ‘The Horrors 
of the Inquisition.’ But the 
very men who read these books, 
and who avow their atheism 
and contempt of the clergy, 
retain a lurking fear of the 
priest as a wonder - working 
magician who may do them 
a damage. They will carry 
banners in a procession, and 
make use of religious cere- 
monies at marriage, birth, and 
burial—when the charge made 
by the clergy is not too high. 
The native clergy in country 
districts are extortionate, and 
that is one reason why mar- 
riage is so rare. 

There is, however, something 
more than the necessity for 
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providing for the needs of im- 
migrants or the deficiencies of 
the native clergy. 

As the Governments impose 
no restrictions on the entry of 
clerics, South America has 
become the refuge of swarms 
of priests, monks, friars, and 
nuns, who for any reason are 
superfluous in Europe. The 
expulsion of the Spanish orders 
from the Philippines, the French 
Congregation Law, the recent 
revolution in Portugal, have 
been followed each in its turn 
by flights of clerical persons 
to South America. And there 
is deliberate policy in the 
movement. In Brazil the 
monastic lands were secular- 
ised on the establishment of 
the Republic, but it was de- 
creed that the process should 
not be completed until the last 
survivor of the members of a 
religious house living in the 
time had died. Now it hap- 
pened that the Benedictines 
had great possessions in Brazil. 
Of late years their houses have 
been copiously recruited from 
Europe, mostly from Southern 
Germany. The purpose, of 
course, is to retain the land by 
an evasion of the law. Unless 
it has been settled very re- 
cently, a delicate question is 
pending between the Brazilian 
Government and the Bene- 
dictines on this very point. 
And this is the type of much 
else. There is no doubt that, 
as the Church loses ground in 
the Old World—and as we can 
see from the example even of 
Spain, it does lose—it is trying 
to build up a new power in 
South America. The effort is 
hopeless enough, for it has 


nothing to build on save the 
essentially heathen superstition 
of the ignorant native half- 
breeds, the lingering taste of 
the immigrant for ecclesiastical 
shows, and the traditional 
piety of the women. The men 
who possess what passes for 
education in South America 
are as destitute of all religious 
belief as of sexual morality. 
The Church will doubtless try 
to make an alliance with politi- 
cal parties— which in South 
America means factions fight- 
ing for the control of the 
“spigot of taxation,’ — but 
victory in these contests is 
capricious, and defeat means 
destruction for the clerical 
establishments. Meanwhile, if 
the Roman Catholic Church is 
making any effort to increase 
its power by convincing South 
Americans of the wickedness 
of corruption and brutality, 
and of the simian immorality 
which degrades their families, 
its exertions are invisible and 
fruitless. 

The misconduct of South 
American officialdom does not, 
of course, pass entirely without 
protest from European Govern- 
ments. But these Republics 
are in a most fortunate posi- 
tion. England sends no 
colonists. She had her lesson 
once and for all from Brazil. 
The story is now an old one, 
and lies buried in consular 
reports. But it is remembered 
by our countrymen in South 
America, and they would be 
the first to resist any proposal 
for British colonisation. The 
Welsh colony in Southern 
Argentina languished, and 
would have vanished long 
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ago but for a plentiful use of 
Welsh pertinacity. We have 
already dealt with the cases 
of the French and Germans. 
The nations really interested 
are Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. The second and third 
are too feeble to enforce re- 
spect. Italy is stronger, but 
even she is unable to extort 
respect for the rights of her 
subjects in view of the no- 
torious fact that the United 
States would not allow her to 
make use of the most effectual 
means of coercion—the occupa- 
tion of a port. Protests are 
idle, and are treated with 
derision. Only one weapon 
remains, but happily it is 
effective if vigorously applied. 
Italy can forbid the recruiting 
of labour by the agents of South 
American employers. She did 
so twenty years ago, in the 
case of Brazil, by the Prinetti 
decree which is still in force, 
She has just applied the same 
form of coercion to the River 
Plate Republics. The immedi- 
ate pretext was the claim of 


these States to place sanitary 


officers of their own in Italian 
steamers bringing out im- 
migrants. This was manifestly 
the merely official excuse for 
a strong measure. The sani- 
tary officials would be a nuis- 
ance if only because they would 
insist on receiving bribes, but 
Italy would not lose the benefit 
of the £50 or £60 brought 
back by each of the thousands 
of harvesters who return every 
year, on so small a point. 
She must have resolved to 
make an end of the per- 
petual misusage of her people 
by cutting off, or at anyrate 
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largely reducing, the indis- 
pensable supply of labour. 

If her measures are taken 
with energy, there can be no 
doubt that she will put severe 
pressure on the South Ameri- 
cans. Brazil must have Italian 
labour for its coffee harvest, 
and Argentina is far more 
dependent on the same source 
of supply for its maize and 
wheat harvest. So far, Brazil 
has lost by the action of the 
Prinetti decree, but it has 
been able to eke out its supply 
of labour by Portuguese and 
Galicians. Moreover, Italians 
on the way to the Argentine 
stop in Sao Paulo for the 
coffee. Even so, the Paulistas 
have been to a certain extent 
brought to book. The Italian 
consul at Sao Paulo is pro- 
vided with funds to repatriate 
his countrymen, and he can 
secure justice for them by 
threatening to send away those 
of them who are aggrieved at 
times when their labour is 
indispensable. If the Argen- 
tine supply is stepped Sao 
Paule will also suffer. 

It is easy to understand why 
the Argentines were greatly 
agitated by the Italian decree. 
Their fine affectations of sur- 
prise that Italy should have 
taken so strong a step for so 
small a cause may be dismissed 
as one example more of the 
Latin capacity for play-acting. 
They know very well what is 
the real meaning of the Italian 
decree. They know also that 
within the last two years there 
has been a great exodus of 
Italians, provoked in part by 
the brutal application of the 
anti-anarchist law. They are 
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in fact threatened by a loss of 
labour which might be ruinous. 
Italy, too, will lose for a time, 
though not so heavily as the 
vanity of the South Americans 
makes them suppose. The 
Italians who bring most money 
home, and who return with the 
least injury to their health, are 
those who go to the United 
States, and they will not be 
affected. But whatever the 
loss may be, self-respect should 
make the Italians endure it, 
and their sense, which is good, 
must show them that a present 
sacrifice will bear fruit in future 
advantage. 

They will, if they insist that 
a settlement of all other dis- 
putes and the giving of guaran- 
tees for the future must be the 
preliminary to the withdrawal 
of their decree, bring the South 
Americans to their bearings. 
In the interests of humanity it 
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is highly desirable that they 
should. Perhaps somewhat 
similar measures will have to 
be taken in the financial world 
someday. Inspite of the much 
boasted prosperity of the last 
twenty years, neither Brazil nor 
the Argentine has brought its 
currency into good order, and 
both countries are for ever in 
the market in search of loans. 
But the financiers can look 
after themselves, and they have 
had their lesson. The unhappy 
immigrant misled by the pro- 
fuse promises of South America 
is helpless against its cerrup- 
tion and brutality. It was 
high time that the Italian 
Government should act, and 
if its action has a little too 
much the air of a “com- 
binazione,” if it does shrink 
from openly giving its real 
reason, its action is none the 
less justified. 
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A SAFETY MATCH. 


BY IAN HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘THE RIGHT STUFF,’ ‘A MAN’S MAN,’ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN.—THE CANDLE LIT. 


THERE is no more disagree- 
able sensation in this world 
than that furnished by a sudden 
encounter with some one with 
whom we are on “awkward” 
terms. Most people know what 
it is to cross the street to avoid 
an old friend, or to dodge into 
a shop in order to escape the 
necessity of inflicting or receiv- 
ing the cut direct. Very often 
the origin of the quarrel has 
been forgotten or ceased to be 
of real moment, but the awk- 
wardness endures. Oftener still 
a reconciliation would be wel- 
comed on both sides ; but pride, 
pride, pride intervenes. 

Now the best solvent of 
stubborn obstinacy is a sense of 
humour. As Juggernaut stood 
in the darkness, surveying the 
embarrassed little figure be- 
fore him—in his eyes Daphne, 
five feet seven in her stockings, 
was always “little ’—and feel- 
ing acutely conscious on his 
own part of an irresistible desire 
to shuffle with his feet, he sud- 
denly and most providentially 
broke into one of his rare laughs 
—a laugh of quiet and unforced 
enjoyment. 

Apparently this was not 
quite what Daphne expected. 

“What is the matter?” she 
enquired. Her voice quavered 
pathetically, for she was highly 
wrought. 


“T couldn’t help thinking,” 
said her husband, “of an 
episode in the history of two 
old friends of mine. They had 
been engaged for about three 
months, when they quarrelled 
—severely. They parted com- 
pany for ever, and whenever he 
or she saw the other upon the 
horizon, he or she fled. How- 
ever, after about six weeks of 
this sort of thing they were 
taken by surprise. One day 
the man saw the girl advancing 
straight upon him down the 
street, quite oblivious of his 
proximity. He dived into the 
nearest shop, which happened 
to be a baby-linen establish- 
ment—” 

Daphne gave a sudden gurgle 
of laughter. 

“And when the girl walked 
in, two minutes later,” concluded 
Juggernaut, “to match some 
silk, she found her late beloved 
diligently sampling Berlin wool. 
That did it! The sense of 
humour of that young couple 
came to their rescue, Daphne, 
and they walked out of the shop 
hand-in-hand, not caring a 
dump for anybody. To my 
knowledge they have never had 
a quarrel since. You see the 
reason why I laughed just 
now?” 

Daphne sighed comfortably. 

“Yes,” she said. The ten- 
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sion of the situation was 
relaxed. 


“T want to—to talk to you, 
Jack,” she continued, suddenly 
heartened. 

“Certainly,” replied Jugger- 
naut, with a slight return of 
his board-room air. “I'll turn 
the light on.” 

‘Please don’t,” said Daphne 
hastily. “I would rather talk 
in the dark. Will you sit 
down on the settle?” 

Juggernaut obeyed silently. 
The firelight played upon his 
face, showing the clear-cut 
lines of his mouth and his tired 
eyes. Daphne stood erect be- 
fore him, keeping her face in 
the shadow. She had removed 
her hat and furs, and her thick 
hair caught the light fantas- 
tically. 

“ Jack,” she began, industri- 
ously scrutinising the vista of 
the room reflected by an 
ancient convex mirror hang- 
ing on the far wall, “I 
want to say something. I 
want to say that I am sorry. 
I have done you an injustice. 
I always thought you were a 
hard man, and I have dis- 
covered that you are not. In 
fact,” she continued with a 
flicker of a smile, “I have 
found out that you are very 
much the other thing.” She 
paused. 

“ May I ask for chapter and 
verse?” said Juggernaut. 

“Yes!” The old Daphne 
flashed forth. ‘Here are you, 


fighting all these men with 
one hand, giving no quarter, 
and all that sort of thing—” 
Juggernaut stirred suddenly 
in his seat—‘‘and feeding the 
women and children with the 
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other! Aren’t you, now?” 
She pointed an accusing 
finger. 


“Since you tax me with it— 
yes,” said her husband. 

Daphne turned upon him 
impulsively, with the firelight 
full on her face. 

“Jack,” she said softly, “it 
was splendid of you!” 

He looked up and saw that 
her eyes were glowing. She 
came a step nearer, and her 
head drooped prettily. ‘And 
I’m sorry if I have been unfair 
to you, Jack,” she continued. 
“TTI thought you were just a 
feelingless sort of man, whose 
work was his world, and who 
cared for nothing but himself 
and what he had in view, and 
regarded women as merely use- 
ful things to keep house, and 
have babies, and so on. But 
now I know that I was wrong. 
There is more of you than 
that. Being me, I had to tell 

ou.” 

She ended with a little catch 
in her voice. She had made 
her effort. She had humbled 
herself, and in so doing she 
had laid herself open to the 
cruellest of rebuffs. She waited 
tremulously. A hard word, a 
scornful smile, even silence 
now—and two lives would fall 
asunder for ever. 

But the wheels of Jugger- 
naut had never passed over a 
woman. 

“Will you sit down?” said 
Sir John gently. 

He made room for her, and 
she sank down beside him, 
leaning her head against the 
high back of the settle and 
gazing unwinkingly into the 
fire. She was conscious now 
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that this man was overflowing 
with tenderness towards her, 
but she would not look him in 
the face yet. 

“ How did you find eut about 
the rations to the women?” he 
enquired presently. 

Daphne told him. 

“But you mustn’t blame Jim 
Carthew,” she said in con- 
clusion. “He simply had to 
tell me.” 

“Where did you see him?” 

“Last week, in Algiers. In 
fact, he brought me home; 
but I made him promise not to 
tell you I was in London. He 
ig a good sort!” she added 
irrelevantly. 

“In what way?” asked her 
husband curiously. 

Daphne turned and surveyed 
him. 

“Would you be angry if I 
told you—jealous, I mean?” 

“What right have I to be 
angry or jealous?” said Jug- 
gernaut simply. ‘In what 
way,” he repeated, ‘“‘has Car- 
thew been showing that he is 
a good sort?” 

“Well, in bringing me his 
troubles. That always makes 
a conquest of any woman, you 
know. And in letting me take 
my troubles to him. A woman 
always has to take a trouble to 
a man, Jack, when all is said 
and done—even if he is only 
the family solicitor!” she con- 
cluded hurriedly. She had 
suddenly skated on to thin ice, 
and she knew it. The man to 
whom she should have taken 
her troubles had not been there 
to receive them. 

“So Jim Carthew has his 
troubles like the rest of us?” 
said Juggernaut. 
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“Yes, and I never suspected 
how he felt about them,” said 
Daphne. “He is fearfully re- 
served about the things he 
really feels, although he bab- 
bles enough about the things 
he doesn’t. So, when I was in 
trouble . 

“‘ What was your trouble?” 

“T was lenely,” said the girl. 

Juggernaut drew his breath 
sharply. 

“T am glad you had some 
one to be kind to you,” he 
said. 

Then came a long pause—the 
sort of pause which either brings 
a discussion to an end or begets 
another, longer and more inti- 
mate. We all know them. 

Finally Daphne braced her- 
self, 

‘“ Jack,” she said, “I want 
to say something more. I 
didn’t mean to: I have said 
all I came here to say. But 
I must say this too—now or 
never, I—I—I was wrong 
to marry you, Jack. I didn’t 
love you, but I thought it 
didn’t matter. I felt how 
divine it would be to be able 
to help the boys and Dad. 
That was all I considered. 
Then, when I began to go 
about, and meet new people, 
and make comparisons, I— 
found myself criticising you! 
Me—you !” 

“T wouldn’t be too indignant 
about it if I were you,” said 
her husband. 

He reached out deliberately 
for her hand, and continued 
his contemplation of the fire. 

“Go on,” he said. 

Daphne, foolishly uplifted, 
continued— 

“T used to think you rough 
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and hard and unsympathetic. 
I began to prefer the men who 
buzzed round and murmured 
things in my ear. And when 
people began to pity me as a 
neglected wife, I—I encouraged 
them. I let women say catty 
things about you, and I let 
men make love to me, That 
sort of thing has been going 
on ever since the time” — 
Daphne’s grip of her husband’s 
hand tightened — ‘when you 
and I decided—to go our own 
ways. I don’t mind telling 
you now that it was a pill for 
me, Jack. My pride——” 

“Tt was a brutal act on my 
part,” blazed out Juggernaut 
with sudden passion. 

“No, it wasn’t; it was what 
I deserved!” insisted Daphne, 
whose nature did not permit 
her to be repentant by halves. 
“Well, anyhow, I determined 
to flirt in real earnest now. 
So I began to carry on in an ex- 
perimental fashion. But I can’t 
say it was much fun. Finally 
I did fall in love with a man, 
in a sort of way—don’t hurt 
my hand, dear; it was only in 
a sort of way—and I let him 
see it. Well, I got a facer 
over him. One night, under 
the moon, I tried to flirt with 
him; and he — well, Jack, he 
fairly put me in my place!” 

“ What did he do?” 

“He made me feel ashamed 
of myself.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“Not much that we need 
talk of now, except one thing.” 

“What was that?” 

“He told me to go back to 

ou.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because he said’”—Daphne’s 





voice dropped low—“ that you 
loved me.” 

There was a long silence, 
until a live coal subsided in 
the grate. Then Juggernaut 
said— 

“It was Carthew, I suppose,” 

Daphne nedded. 

“Jack,” she said, “Jim 
Carthew is the best friend that 
you and I possess,” 

“T know it.” 

They were silent again, until 
irrelevant Daphne enquired sud- 
denly— 

“Jack, what made you do 
that unpractical thing? The 
tea and sugar, I mean. It 
was only prolonging the strike: 
even J can see that.” 

“Tt didn’t prolong the strike 
to any particular extent,” said 
Juggernaut with decision. “Not 
that I care,” he added with un- 
usual inconsequence, “if it did. 
It made things no easier for the 
men; and it is with the men 
that the decision lies in cases 
of this kind.” 

“But it was so unlike you,” 
persisted Daphne. 

Her husband turned and re- 
garded her quizzically. 

“Was it?” he said, smiling. 
“ We all have our weaknesses,” 
he added. “Mine are women 
and children. I think,” he went 
on with great deliberation, 
“that there is only one woman 
in this wide world who has 
ever suffered ill at my hands.” 

“ And she is——” 

“My wife! Listen,” he con- 
tinued rapidly, “ while I make 
confession. You have spoken 
your piece bravely, Daphne. 
Now hear me mine,” 

He rose in his turn, and stood 
before his wife, 
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“JT never knew or cared very 
much about women,” he said. 
“J do not remember my mother, 
and I had no sisters, which pro- 
bably accounts for a good deal. 
Also, I was brought up by a 
man among men, and I learned 
to read men and handle men to 
the exclusion of all else. I 
was given to understand that 
women did not matter. I was 
trained to regard them as a 
sort of inferior and unreliable 
variety of the male sex. Sol 
confined my dealings to men, 
and I found so much joy in 
handling and mastering men 
that my eyes became closed to 
the fact that life could offer me 
anything else.” 

“ But didn’t you miss female 
society ? Most men can’t get 
on without some,” said experi- 
enced Daphne. 

“You can’t miss what you 
have never had, little girl. 
Perhaps if I had encountered 
female society early in life——” 

“But didn’t you sometimes 
instinctively long for a woman 
to come and take charge of you ? 
Most men are so helpless and 
messy by themselves.” 

“Sometimes,” admitted Jug- 
gernaut almost reluctantly, “I 
did. But I put the notion 
from me.” 

“Shall I tell you why?” 
asked Daphne quietly. 

“T suppose it was because 
I didn’t want to yield to a 
weakness.” 

“Tt was nothing of the kind,” 
said Daphne with immense de- 
cision. “It was because you 
were afraid !” 

“ Afraid ?” 

“Yes—afraid! You would 
have nothing to do with 
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women, because you told your- 
self you despised them. We 
were a waste of time, you said 
—an encumbrance! The real 
reason was that you feared us. 
Yes—feared! Success was the 
breath of life to you. You had 
always had your own way 
wherever you went. You were 
the great Sir John Carr— 
the strong man—Juggernaut ! 
You had never been beaten. 
Why? Because you had never 
had the pluck to try con- 
clusions with a woman. Your 
excuse was that you were a 
woman-hater, when all the 
time you were a woman-lover, 
You have just admitted it, im- 
postor! You were afraid that 
where every man had failed to 
turn you from your own hard 
selfish way of life, a woman 
might succeed. And so you 
ran away, and you have been 
running ever since. There, my 
strong man, there’s the truth 
for you!” 

For once in his life Sir John 
Carr, the terror of deputations, 
the scourge of unsound logici- 
ans, the respectfully avoided 
of hecklers, had no answer 
ready. The reason was ob- 
vious: no answer was possible. 
The victory lay with Daphne. 
She leaned back in the settle 
and looked fearlessly up into 
her husband’s face. For the 
first time in her life she felt 
maternal towards this man— 
twenty-two years her senior— 
just as old Mrs Carfrae had 
predicted. She was utterly 
and absolutely happy, too, for 
she had just realised that she 
and her husband had come to- 
gether at last. They were one 
flesh. The time for tactful 
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diplomacy and mutual accom- 
modation and making allow- 
ances was overpast. No need 
now to guard the flame from 
sudden gusts and cross-winds. 
The candle was safely lighted, 
and, please God, it should burn 
steadily to its socket. The 
Safety Match had accomplished 
its task after all. 

Then she gave a happy little 
sigh, for her husband’s great 
arm was around her shoulders. 

“ All my life, Daphne,” said 
his deep voice, “I have thought 
that the sweetest thing in this 
world was victory. Now I 
have just received my first 
defeat—you routed me, hip and 
thigh—and I am happier than 
I have ever been. Why?” 

“Think!” commanded a 
muffled voice in the neighbour- 
hood of his waistcoat. 

Juggernaut obeyed. Then he 
continued, and his grip round 
Daphne grew stronger— 

“T think I see. I married 
you because I wanted some one 
to keep my house in order and 
bear me a son. (That point 
of view did not endure long, 
I may say, for I fell in love 
with you on our honeymoon, 
and I have loved you ever 
since; but it was my point of 
view when I asked you to 
marry me.) I thought then 
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that it would be a fair bargain 
if I gave you money and posi- 
tion in return for these things, 
We could not help living con- 
tentedly together, I considered, 
under the terms of such a 
logical and business-like con- 
tract as that. Well, I did not 
know then, what I know now, 
that logic and business are 
utterly valueless as a founda- 
tion for any contract between 
@ man and @ woman. The 
only thing that is the slightest 
use for the purpose is the most 
illogical and unbusiness - like 
thing in the whole wide world. 
And”’—his iron features relaxed 
into a smile of rare sweetness— 
“T believe, I believe, cara mia, 
that you and I have found that 
thing — together.” His voice 
dropped lower. “Have we, 
Daphne—my wife ?” 

Daphne raised her head, and 
looked her man full in the 
face. 

“We have found it, O my 
husband,” she said gravely— 
“at last!” 


The door flew open suddenly. 
There was a gleam of electric 
light. Graves, the imperturb- 
able butler, inclined respect- 
fully before them. 

“You are wanted outside, 
sir,” he said, “ badly!” 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN.—ATHANASIUS CONTRA MUNDUM. 


A confused medley of men 
and women—not to mention the 
inevitable small boy element— 
was pouring up the road from 
Belton Pit in the direction of 
the Hall, which lay beyond the 
brow of the hill in a green 


hollow as yet unsullied by 
winding - wheels and waste- 
heaps. People who have made 
up their minds to do evil are 
usually in a hurry to get it 
over. Consequently our friends 
were advancing at a high rate 
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of speed, keeping up their 
courage by giving forth un- 
melodious noises. 

Juggernaut’s prophecy had 
come true. The rebellion had 
been damped down by sheer 
starvation; and now that starv- 
ation was overpast, the re- 
bellion was flaming out again 
with tenfold vigour. That fine 
unreasoning human instinct 
which under a certain degree 
of pressure bids logic and 
argument go hang, and im- 
pels us to go forth and break 
some one else’s windows, held 
the reins that evening. As 
the night-shift assembled at 
the pit-head, what time the 
day-shift was being disgorged, 
a cageful at a time, from the 
depths below, a great and 
magnificent project suddenly 
hatched itself in the fertile 
brain of Mr Tom Winch, who 
had been haunting the neigh- 
bourhoed on _ business con- 
nected with the propaganda 
of his own particular revo- 
lutionary organisation for the 
past six weeks. Now was 
his chance. Evil passions, 
hitherto dimmed by hunger 
and privation, were reviv- 
ing. The men were ripe for 
any mischief. What they 
were asking for, reflected 
Mr Winch, was blood, or 
its equivalent, and a man 
to lead them to it. 

Mr Winch was, to do him 
justice, a master of his own 
furtive trade, In five minutes 
his project was circulating 
through the throng. In fif- 
teen the crowd had pledged 
itself to do something really 
big; and in half an hour most 
of the windows of the pit 
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offices had been broken as a 
guarantee of good faith. 

Having whetted its appetite 
on this hors-d’cuvre, the mob 
listened readily to Mr Winch’s 
suggestion of a brisk walk to 
Belton Hall and a personal 
interview with its proprietor. 
The notion ran through the 
excited mass of humanity like 
fire through dry grass; and 
presently, as if from one spon- 
taneous impulse, the advance 
on Belton Hall began. No 
one quite knew what he pro- 
posed to do when he got 
there, but the possibilities of 
the expedition were great. It 
was a picturesque procession, 
for every man carried a safety- 
lamp in one hand and a missile 
in the other. It was probably 
owing to the multiplicity of 
the twinkling points of light 
thus produced that no one 
observed the flickering halo of 
a solitary bicycle-lamp, as the 
machine which bore it slipped 
out from the side-door of the 
pit offices and silently stole 
away through the darkness, 
carrying a frightened mes- 
senger over the hill to Belton 
Hall. 

It may here be noted that 
Mr Tom Winch, having de- 
spatched his avenging host 
upon its way, remained be- 
hind at headquarters— doubt- 
less to superintend the sub- 
sequent operations with that 
degree of perspective which is 
so necessary to a good general. 
Mr Killick, an old acquaint- 
ance of ours, supported by his 
friend Mr Brash, led the pro- 
cession. 

‘“‘Supposin’ the lodge gates 
is locked — what then?” en- 
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quired Mr Brash —ever a 
better critic than oreator of 
an enterprise—as they trudged 
along the muddy road. 

“We shall trample them 
down,” replied Mr Killick, 
ever contemptuous of irritat- 
ing detail. 

But the lodge gates stood 
hospitably open. The lodge 
itself was shuttered and silent ; 
and the procession, pausing 
momentarily to deliver a hil- 
arious and irregular volley of 
small coal, proceeded on its 
way. 

Up the long avenue they 
tramped. There were electric 
lamps at intervals, intended 
for the guidance of strange 
coachmen on _ dinner - party 
nights. These were all ablaze. 
Evidently Juggernaut was ex- 
pecting friends. 

Five minutes later our glori- 
ous company of apostles rounded 
the last turn in the avenue, and 
the broad Elizabethan facade of 
Belton Hall loomed up before 
them. Every window was 
alight. 

A flagged and balustraded 
terrace ran along the whole 
frontage of the Hall. In the 
middle of the balustrade was 
a gap, where a broad flight 
of shallow stone steps led 
down to a velvety lawn three 
hundred years old. Most of 
the crowd knew that lawn 
and terrace well. The grounds 
at Belton were constantly and 
freely granted for miners’ 
fétes, political demonstrations, 
and the like. On these oc- 
casions a band was nearly 
always playing upon the ter- 
race, and not infrequently 


post - prandial orations were 
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outpoured from the rostrum 
formed by the stone steps 
upon the heads of a gorged 
and tolerant audience on the 
grass below. 

To-night no band was play- 
ing; but at the head of the 
steps—motionless, upright, in- 
flexible — stood a solitary 
figure. It was the master 
of the house, waiting to receive 
his guests—one against four 
hundred. 

But to one who knew, the 
odds were not overwhelming. 
In fact, provided that the 
crowd possessed no resolute 


leader, the chances were 
slightly in favour of the 
figure on the steps. One man 


with his wits about him has 
two great advantages over a 
crowd. In the first place, he 
knows exactly what he is going 
to do, and, in the second, he 
knows exactly what the crowd 
is going to do. The crowd 
knows neither. It is impos- 
sible to foretell how a single 
individual will behave upon 
emergency : the human temper- 
ament varies too widely. But 
there is nothing in the world 
so normal or conventional as a 
crowd. Mankind in the lump 
is a mere puppet in the hands 
of the law of averages. Given, 
as noted above, a resolute 
leader, the conditions are 
changed. The leader imbues 
the crowd with a portion of 
his own spirit, and creates an 
instinct of unanimity. Then 
the odds are once more in 
favour of the crowd; for now 
it is a resolute will, all alone, 
pitted against a resolute will 
with force behind it. 

Sir John Carr knew all this. 
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He had studied men all his life; 
and as he stood silent and ob- 
servant, surveying the surg- 
ing multitude at his feet—it 
had flowed to the base of the 
steps now—he noted that there 
was no leader in particular. 
The crowd were acting under 
the influence of blind impulse, 
and, if properly handled, could 
be swayed about and sent 
home. 

Presently the hubbub ceased, 
and the men stood gazing up- 
ward, fingering lumps of coal 
and waiting for some one to 
fire the first shot. 

“Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen,” observed Jugger- 
naut. [The ladies, be it noted, 
constituted the front row of 
the assemblage, their cavaliers 
having modestly retired a few 
paces under their employer’s 
passionless scrutiny.] “If you 
have come to serenade me, I 
shall have pleasure presently 
in sending you out some re- 
freshment. If you have merely 
come to burn the house down, I 
strongly advise you to go home 
and think twice about it.” 

The recipients of this piece 
of advice were undoubtedly 
a little taken aback. Play- 
ful badinage was the last 
thing they had expected. They 
murmured uneasily one to an- 
other, debating suitable retorts. 
Presently a shrill female voice 
opened fire. 

“Tyrant!” 

“Money - grubber!” 
borated another voice. 

“Who starves women and 
children?” shrieked a third. 

“Yah! Booh!” roared the 
crowd, taking heart. 

“Chuck some of his own 
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coals at ’im!” was the frantic 
adjuration of a foolish virgin 
who had already expended all 
her ammunition against the 
shutters of the gate-lodge. 

A lump of something black 
and crystalline sang past Jug- 
gernaut’s head, and struck a 
richly glowing stained - glass 
window twenty feet behind 
him. There was a sharp crash 
and a silvery tinkle, followed 
by alittle gasp from the crowd. 
The first shot had been fired. 
Juggernaut knew well that a 
broadside was imminent, and 
countered swiftly. In _ the 
startled silence which succeeded 
the destruction of the great 
window —it had lighted the 
staircase at Belton for genera- 
tions—his voice rang out like 
a trumpet. 

“Listen to me!” he cried. 
‘You have a grievance. You 
have come up here to square 
accounts with me. You think 
you have right on your side: I 
think it is on mine. Both of 
us are spoiling fora fight. In 
our present frame of mind no- 
thing else will satisfy us. Now 
here is a fair offer. Send up 
any two men you like out of 
that multitude down there, 
and I will take them on, both 
together or one after the other, 
as you please. I am rising 
forty-seven, but if I fail to drop 
either of your representatives 
over this balustrade, back 
where he came from, inside of 
five minutes, I promise to re- 
mit the dues on that odd 
hundredweight that you are 
making all this to-do about. 
Is it a bargain, gentlemen?” 

He had struck the right 


note. The low, angry murmur- 
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ing suddenly ceased, and a 
great wave of Homeric laugh- 
ter rolled over the crowd. The 
British collier has his faults, 
but within his limits he is a 
sportsman. He appreciates 
pluck. 

“Good lad!” roared a voice 
out of the darkness, Then 
there fell another silence. 

“T am waiting, gentlemen,” 
said Juggernaut presently. 

But he had to continue wait- 
ing. His audience, as previously 
noted, were sportsmen within 
limits. The limits, alas! in 
these soft days are too often 
rabbit-coursing, or the backing 
of a horse in a race which will 
not be witnessed by the backer. 
It is always gratifying to be 
invited to participate in a 
sporting event, but there is a 
difference between a seat on 
the platform and a stance in 
the arena. Getting hurt gra- 
tuitously is slipping into the 
index expurgatorius of modern 
field-sports. 

Men began to look sheepishly 
at one another. One or two 
had started forward instinc- 
tively, but the impulse died 
away. A humourist was heard 
imploring his friends to hold 
him back. There was some- 
thing unutterably grim about 
the towering figure up on the 
terrace. Democracy and the 
equality of mankind to the 
contrary, Jack usually recog- 
nises his master when it comes 
to a pinch. No Jack seemed 
to desire advancement on this 
occasion. 

Juggernaut waited for an- 
other minute. He wanted the 
silence to sink in. He wanted 


the crowd to feel ridiculous. 
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That object achieved, he pro- 
posed to turn his visitors to the 
right-about and send them 
home. He had been through 
this experience before, and felt 
comparatively sure of his 
ground. 

Provided, that is, that one 
thing did not occur. There 
were women present. 

Now women are exempt from 
the law of averages: the sex 
snaps its fingers at computa- 
tions based upon laboriously 
compiled statistics. If the 
women —or more likely a 
woman—gave the men a lead, 
anything might happen. And 
just as Juggernaut uplifted his 
voice to pronounce a valedic- 
tion, the disaster befel. 

“Now go home,” he began. 
“You are not yourselves to- 
night. Go home, and think 
things over. Consult the older 
men: I see none of them here. 
If you are of the same mind to- 
morrow, I promise to——” 

“Call yourselvesmen? Cow- 
ards! cowards! cowards! One 
of us is worth the lot of you!” 

A woman, with a shawl over 
her head and a child in her 
arms, had mounted half-way 
up the steps, and was address- 
ing the mob below. Sir John 
recognised her as Mrs Brash, 
a quiet little person as a rule. 

“Come up, chaps!” she 
shrieked. “Are you going to 
let him stamp on us all? Look 
at his fine house, and his 
electrics, and his marble steps 
and all!” [They were plain 
freestone, but let that pass. | 
“Where did he get ’em all? 
From us—us that he has 
starved and clemmed this last 
two months! Are you afraid 
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of him—the lot of you? Great 
hulking cowards! I see you, 
Brash, hiding there! Isn't 
there one man here?” 

“ Yes—by God there is!” 

With a bound, Killick, the 
brooding visionary, the Utop- 
ian Socialist, was at the top 
of the steps, brandishing a pit- 
prop and haranguing his com- 
rades. There was no stopping 
him. Mrs Brash had fired the 
train and Killick was the ex- 
plosion. His words gushed out 
—hot, passionate, delirious. 
The man’s sense of proportion, 
always unstable, was gone en- 
tirely. He burned with the 
conviction of his own wrongs 
and those of his fellows. No- 
bilis ira gave him eloquence. 
He laid violent hands upon 
wealth and power and greed 
and tyranny, and flung them 
one by one down the steps on 
to the heads of his hearers. 
Most of what he said was en- 
tirely irrelevant ; a great deal 
more was entirely untrue; but 
it served. For the moment Sir 
John Carr stood for all the 
injustice and cruelty that 
strength has ever inflicted upon 
weakness. Every word told. 
The mob was aflame at last. 
They hung upon Killick’s fiery 
sentences, surging ever more 
closely round the steps. The 
next wave, Juggernaut saw, 
would bring them in a flood 
upon the terrace; and then— 
what? He thought coolly and 
rapidly. There was Daphne 
te consider—also little Brian. 
Daphne, he knew, was close by, 
standing with beating heart 
behind the curtains of the 
library window. He had for- 
bidden her to come farther. 
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Perhaps, though, she had been 
sensible, and taken the oppor- 
tunity of this delay to slip 
away. Of course, of course. 

There was a movement beside 
him, and he realised that his 
education in femininity still 
left something to be desired. 
A hand slid into his, and 
Daphne’s voice whispered in 
his ear— 

“Jack, I want to speak to 
them.” 

Her husband turned and 
smiled upon her curiously. 

“What are you going to 
say?” he asked. 

“T am going to tell them 
about — about the tea and 
sugar. It’s the only thing to 
do,” said Daphne eagerly. 

“T would rather be knocked 
on the head by a pit-prop!” 
said Juggernaut. And he 
meant it. Some of us are 
terribly afraid of being ex- 
pesed as sentimentalists. 

Meanwhile the crowd had 
caught sight of Daphne. The 
men fell silent, as men are fain 
to do when a slim goddess, 
arrayed in black velvet, appears 
to them, silhouetted against a 
richly glowing window. But 
there was a vindictive shriek 
from the women. 

“Get back at once, dear,” 
said Juggernaut. “You are in 
great danger. Telephone to 
the police, and tell Graves to 
get the fire-hose out. It may 
be useful in two ways. I pro- 
mise to come in if things get 
worse. Hallo! who is that?” 

A burly man in a bowler 
hat, panting with the un- 
wonted exertion of a two-mile 
run, was approaching him 
along the terrace. He had 
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come up the drive unnoticed, 
and having skirted the edge 
of the crowd had gained access 
to the terrace from another 
flight of steps at the end. It 
was Mr Walker, the mine 
manager. 

“T tried to get you on the 
telephone,” he shouted in 
Juggernaut’s ear, “but they 
have cut the wire.” 

“What is it?” asked Jugger- 
naut. 

Walker told him. 

There was just time to act. 
The mob were pouring up the 
steps in response to Killick’s 
final invitation. Juggernaut 
strode forward. 

“Stop!” he cried in a voice 
of thunder. “Stop, and listen 
to what Mr Walker has to tell 
you!” 

His great voice carried, and 
there was a moment’s lull. 
Walker seized his opportunity. 

“There has been an accident 
at the pit,” he bellowed. “Some 
of your lads went down after 
you had left, to see what 
damage they could do to the 
plant. Some of the older men 
went down to stop them. 
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Something happened. The 
roofs of the main road and 
intake have fallen in, and 
Number Three Working is 
cut off—with eight men in 
it!” 

There was a stricken silence, 
and the wave rolled back from 
the steps. Presently a hoarse 
voice cried— 

“Who are they?” 

Mr Walker recited six names, 
Four of these belonged to 
young bloods who had been 
foremost in the riot at the pit- 
head. There were agonised 
cries from women in the crowd. 
All four men were married, 
The fifth name, that of Mr 
Adam Wilkie, who was a 
bachelor and a misogynist, 
passed without comment. The 
sixth was that of a pit-boy 
named Hopper. 

Mr Walker paused. 

“You said eight!” cried 
another woman’s voice in an 
agony of suspense, “The 
other two—for the love of 
God!” 

“Amos Entwistle,” replied 
Mr Walker grimly—‘“ and Mr 
Carthew.” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN.—LABORARE EST ORARE. 


Six men sat upon six heaps 
of small coal in a long rect- 
angular cavern five feet high 
and six feet broad. The roof 
was supported by props placed 
at distances specified by the 
Board of Trade. One side of 
the cavern was pierced at 
regular intervals by narrow 
openings which were in reality 
passages; the other was a 


blank wall of gleaming coal. 


This was the “face”—that 
point in the seam of coal which 
marked the limits ef progress 
of the ever-advancing line of 
picks and shovels. 

The men were well over two 
hundred fathoms—roughly a 
quarter of a mile—below the 
surface of the earth, and they 
had been prisoners in Number 
Three Working ever since an 
explosion of fire-damp and coal- 
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dust had cut them off from 
communication with the rest of 
Belton Pit six hours before. 

The prisoners were Jim 
Carthew, Amos Entwistle, and 
Adam Wilkie, together with a 
hewer, a drawer, and a pit-boy, 
named Atkinson, Denton, and 
Hopper respectively. There 
had been two others, but they 
lay dead and buried beneath a 
tombstone twelve hundred feet 
high. 

What had happened was 
this. 

About four o’clock on that 
disastrous afternoon Amos 
Entwistle was sitting despond- 
ently in his own kitchen. He 
was the oldest and most influ- 
ential overman in Belton Pit, 
but his counsels of moderation 
had been swept aside by the 
floods of Mr Winch’s oratory ; 
and like the practical creature 
that he was he had returned 
home, to await the issue of the 
insurrection and establish an 
alibi in the event of police-court 
proceedings. 

To him entered Mr Adam 
Wilkie, with the news that 
some of the more ardent icono- 
clasts of the day-shift had 
remained below in the pit, in 
order to break down the roofs 
of some of the galleries leading 
to the workings—an amiable 
and short-sighted enterprise 
which, though pleasantly irri- 
tating to their employer, must 
inevitably throw its promoters 
and most of their friends out of 
work for an indefinite period. 

Here at least was an op- 
portunity to act. Entwistle 
hastily repaired to the pit- 
offices, where he knew that 
Mr Carthew had been spend- 





ing the afternoon; and the 
three, united for the moment 
by the bond of common-sense, 
if nothing else, dropped down 
the shaft with all speed. 
Fortunately the man in charge 
of the winding-engine was still 
at his post, and of an amenable 
disposition, 

Arrived at the pit bottom, 
they hurried along the main 
road. The atmosphere was 
foul and close, for the ventilat- 
ing machinery had ceased to 
work. There was a high per- 
centage of fire-damp, too, as 
constant little explosions in 
their Davy lamps informed 
them. 

Presently they overtook the 
enemy, who had done a good 
deal of mischief already; for 
they had set to work in the 
long tunnel known as the in- 
take, down which fresh air 
was accustomed to flow to the 
distant workings ; and at every 
blow of their picks a pit-prop 
fell from its position and an 
overhead beam followed, bring- 
ing down with it a mingled 
shower of stone and rubbish. 

There was no time to be 
lost, for the whole roof might 
fall at any moment. It was 
three against five; but au- 
thority is a great asset and 
conscience a great liability. 
By adopting a “hustling” 
policy of the most thorough 
description, Carthew, Ent- 
wistle, and Wilkie hounded 
their slightly demoralised op- 
ponents along the intake to- 
wards the face, intending to 
round up the gang in one of 
the passages leading back to 
the main road, and, having 
pursued the policy of peaceful 
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dissuasion to its utmost limits, 
conduct their converts back to 
the shaft. 

The tide of battle rolled out 
of the intake inte the cavern 
formed by the face and its 
approaches. Master Hopper 
was the first to arrive, the toe 
of Mr Entwistle’s boot making 
a good second. 

“Now, you men,” said Car- 
thew, addressing the sullen, 
panting figures which crouched 
before him—the roof here was 
barely five feet above the floor 
—“‘we have had enough of 
this. Get out into the main 
road and back to the shaft. 
You are coming up topside of 
this pit with us—that’s flat!” 


But his opponents were 
greater strategists than he 
supposed. 


“Keep them there, chaps!” 
cried a voice already far down 
one of the passages. 

“Catch that man!” cried 
Carthew. “Let me go!” 

Shaking off Atkinson, who in 
obedience to orders had made 
a half-hearted grab at him, he 
darted down the nearest pass- 
age. It led to the main road, 
but across the mouth hung a 
wet brattice-cloth. Delayed a 
moment, he hurried on to- 
wards the junction with the 
main road, just in time to 
descry two twinkling Davy 
lamps disappearing round a 
distant corner. They belonged 
to Davies and Renwick, the 
ringleaders of the gang. What 
their object might be he could 
not for the moment divine, but 
he could hear their voices re- 
echoing down the silent tunnel. 
Evidently they were making 
for the main road, perhaps to 
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raid the engine-room or call up 
reserves. He must keep them 
in sight. lLaboriously he hast- 
ened along the rough and 
narrow track. 

Suddenly, far ahead in the 
darkness, he heard a crash, 
followed by a _ frightened 
shriek. Next moment there 
was a roar, which almost 
broke the drums of his ears, 
and the whole pit seemed to 
plunge and stagger. His lamp 
went out, and he lay upon the 
floor in the darkness—darkness 
that could be felt—waiting for 
the roof to fall in. 


Renwick and Davies, it was 
discovered long afterwards, 
had reached the main road, 
running rapidly. Here one of 
them must have tripped over 
the slack - lying wire cable 
which drew the little tubs of 
coal up the incline from the 
lyes to the foot of the shaft. 
Two seconds later a tiny 
puddle of flaming oil from a 
broken lamp (which for once 
in a way had not been ex- 
tinguished by its fall) had 
supplied the necessary ignition 
to the accumulated fire-damp 
and coal-dust of the unven- 
tilated pit. There was one 
tremendous explosion. Down 
came the roof of the main road 
for a distance of over half a 
mile, burying the authors of 
the catastrophe, Samson-like, 
in their own handiwork. 


The survivors were sitting 
in the cul-de-sac formed by the 
face of the coal and its ap- 
proaches, three-quarters of a 
mile from the shaft. No one 
had been injured by the ex- 
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plosion, though Carthew, being 
nearest, had lain half-stunned 
for a few minutes. Possibly 
the brattice-cloths hung at in- 
tervals across the ways to 
direct the air-currents had 
been instrumental in blanket- 
ing its force. 

The party had just returned 
from an investigation of the 
possibilities of escape. 

“Will you report, Mr Ent- 
wistle?” said Carthew, who 
found that the surviving muti- 
neers appeared to regard him 
as the supreme head of the 
present enterprise and Ent- 
wistle as his chief adviser. 

Amos Entwistle complied. 

There were two ways, he ex- 
plained in his broad north- 
country dialect, by which 
Number Three could be 
reached from the shaft. One 
was the intake, aleng which 
fresh air was conducted to the 
workings, and the other was 
the main road, which could be 
reached through any of the 
passages leading away from 
the face. The explosion in the 
main road had brought down 
the roof for a distance which 
might be almost anything. 
The intake was blocked too. 
It was some way from the 
scene of the explosion, but the 
props were gone, and the roof 
had come down from end to 
end, for all he knew. 

“Ts there no other way out?” 
said Carthew. 

“ None, sir.” 

Carthew indicated the row 
of openings beside them. 

“Don’t any of these lead 
anywhere ?” 

“They all lead to the main 
road, except that one at the 
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end, which leads to the intake. 
We have plenty of room to 
move about, and plenty of air ; 
but we are shut in, and that’s 
a fact, sir.” 

“Is that your opinion too, 
Mr Wilkie?” 

“We canna get gettin’ oot 
0’ this, sir,” replied the oracle 
with complacent finality. 

There was a deathlike si- 
lence. Then Master Hopper 
began to cry softly. He was 
going to die, he reflected be- 
tween his sobs, and he was 
very young to do so. It was 
hard luck his being there at 
all. He had only joined the 
riot from youthful exuberance 
and a desire to be “in the 
hearse,” as an old Scottish 
lady once bitterly observed of 
a too pushful mourner at her 
husband’s funeral. He enter- 
tained no personal animosity 
against the owner of the pit: 
in fact he had never set eyes 
on him. His desire had merely 
been to see the fun, Well, he 
was seeing it. He wept afresh. 

Atkinson and Denton sat 
and gazed helplessly at Car- 
thew. The part they had 
played in sealing up six souls 
in the bowels of the earth had 
faded from their minds: to be 
just, it had faded from the 
minds of their companions as 
well. The past lay buried 
with Renwick and Davies. 
The future occupied their en- 
tire attention. 

There was another danger to 
be considered—the suffocating 
after-damp of the explosion. 
Carthew inquired about this. 
Entwistle considered that the 
risk was comparatively slight. 

“The eloths hung across the 


me! 
—— 
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approaches to the main road 
should keep it away,” he said. 
“It’s a heavy gas, and don’t 
move about much, like. We 
shall be able to tell by the 
lamps, anyway.” 

‘Then what had we better 
do?” said Carthew briskly. 
“Dig?” 

One of the men—Atkinson— 
lifted his head from his hands, 

‘“‘ Ah were saaved by t’ Salva- 
tionists once,” he said hoarsely. 
** Ah could put up a prayer.” 

“T think we will try the 
effect of a little spade-work 
first,” said Carthew. “ Labor- 
are est orare, just now!” he 
added to himself. 


A few hours later they re- 
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assembled. They had tapped, 
sounded, hewed, and shovelled 
at every potential avenue of 
escape, but tomopurpose. The 
intake and main road appeared 
to be blocked from end to end. 
Six men were mewed up with 
no food, a very little water, 
twenty-four hours’ light, and 
a limited quantity of oxygen; 
and they had no means of 
knowing how near or how far 
away help might be. 

All they were certain of was 
that on the other side of the 
barrier which shut them in 
men were working furiously to 
reach them in time, and that 
up above women were praying 
to God that He would deliver 
them. 


CHAPTER TWENTY.—BLACK SUNDAY. 


The search party had con- 
cluded its investigations, and 
stood at the foot of the shaft, 
which fortunately had not been 
injured by the distant explosion, 
waiting for the cage. 

A pit-bottom is an unexpect- 
edly spacious place, more re- 
sembling the cellars of a ducal 
mansion, or a city station in 
the days of the old underground, 
than a burrow in the hidden 
places of the earth. White- 
washed brick archways open 
up long vistas, illuminated by 
electric lamps. Through an 
adjacent doorway streams the 
cheerful glow of the engine- 
room, from which the haulage 
of the trucks is controlled. 
Only in the “sump,” below the 
level of the flooring at the foot 
of the shaft, the water gleams 
black and dismally. 


“Ts there any other road to 
explore, Mr Walker?” asked 
a huge man in blue overalls, 
with a patent breathing ap- 
paratus strapped upon his back. 

“No, Sir John. All we can 
do at present is to get the 
ventilating gear going again, 
and then send down a double 
shift to get to work on the 
main road, in the hope of 
finding some one alive at the 
end of it. Meanwhile we will 
go up and look at the pit-plan.” 

“How long do you think it 
will take to get through? You 
know more of the geography 
of this pit than I do,” 

“Tt depends on how far the 
roof is down. It will be slow 
work, for we must re-prop as 
we go. Twenty yards an hour 
is about the best we can expect 
to do, working top-notch all 
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the time. And if the road 
is blocked from end to end, 
as well it may be, it will 
be a question of days, Sir 
John.” 

«‘ And in Number Three they 
have neither food nor drink?” 

“Neither, to our knowledge. 
Probably they have a little 
water, though. We must get 
at them double quick. Here is 
the cage coming down.” 

The cage roared upwards 
between the wooden guides, 
black with long use and glisten- 
ing with oil and water; and 
presently the party were back 
in the great shed which covered 
the pit-head, pushing their way 
through anxious inquirers to 
the office buildings. 

Leaving the other members 
of the search party—an over- 
man and two hewers—to report 
progress, Sir John and his 
manager shut themselves into 
the inner office. Here Walker 
unrolled the pit - plan, which, 
with its blocks and junctions 
and crossings, looked very like 
an ordinary street map. 

‘“ Here we are,” hesaid. ‘We 
have been able to explore the 
whole pit except this part 
here—” he dug the point of 
his pencil into a distant corner 
—“and the reason is that the 
means of access to that par- 
ticular level are blocked. Here 
is where the block begins,” 
The pencil swiftly shaded in a 
section. “There is the intake, 
all blown to smithereens—that 
and the road to Number Three. 
But if there are men alive in 
the pit, Number Three is where 
we shall find them.” 

“Do you believe that they 
are alive?” asked Juggernaut. 
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“TI do, It seems incredible 
that the whole roof should 
have come down. We must 
get the ventilating plant in 
order and dig them out—that’s 
the only way. We should be 
able to start work immedi- 
ately.” 

“Right!” said Juggernaut, 
bracing himself at the blessed 
thought of action once more, 
“T’ll call for volunteers.” 

A minute later, appearing at 
a brilliantly lit window, he 
addressed the silent throng 
below him. To most of them 
this was the second speech that 
they had received from him in 
twelve hours. 

“We have been down the 
pit,” he said. “There has been 
a biggish explosion, and Number 
Three is cut off by a heavy 
fall. The air below will be 
breathable in less than an hour, 
and we are going to set to work 
right away, and clear, and clear, 
and clear until we find out 
whether there is any one left 
alive there. Now—” his voice 
rang out in sudden and irre- 
sistible appeal—“‘ we want men, 
and plenty of them. Short 
shifts and high pressure! Those 
poor fellows have very little 
water, no food, and a doubtful 
air-supply. I ask for volun- 
teers. Who will come down? 
Step forward—now !” 

A gentle ripple passed over 
the sea of upturned faces. Then 
it died away. The distance 
between the speaker and his 
entire audience had diminished 
by several feet. 

“Thank you!” said Jugger- 
naut simply. “I knew I had 
only to ask. Mr Walker, will 
you call the overmen together 
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and get going as soon as pos- 
sible ?” 

So the work began. A few 
hours earlier the men of Belton 
had failed in an enterprise for 
lack of a leader. Now they 
had found one. 


Sir John Carr drove the first 
shovel into the mass which 
blocked the main road, and for 
the space of thirty minutes he 
set a standard of pace in the 
work of rescue which younger 
and more supple successors 
found it hard to maintain. 

Shift followed shift. 

Sunday morning dawned up 
above, and the sun swung 
into a cloudless April sky, but 
still the work below went on 
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—grim, untiring, unprofitable 
work. Hope deferred succeed- 
ed to hope deferred. 

Twenty-four hours of blind 
energy advanced the rescuers 
three or four hundred yards, 
but there seemed to be no 
end to the fall. Progress was 
growing slower, too, for the 
excavated material had to be 
carried back farther every time. 
Once during the second night 
word was sent up the shaft 
that two men had been hurt 
through a fresh fall in the 
roof, over-eagerness being the 
cause. Still the work went 
on. And so Black Sunday 
drew to a close, to be suc- 
ceeded by a Monday of a very 
similar hue. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE.—VEILLESSE SAIT. 


Lady Carr was at the pit- 
head early on Monday morn- 
ing. She had arrived in 
the Belton motor, just in 
time to provide for the con- 
veyance of the two injured 
men to the county hospital, 
eleven miles away. She 
herself passed quietly in and 
out amid the anxious groups 
of men and women. She said 
little: it was not a time for 
words; but it was noted that 
she lingered for more than a 
few minutes in the company of 
Master Hopper’s mother, and 
that her grave, slow smile ap- 
peared to hearten that broken 
widow mightily. 

Presently she encountered 
her husband, whom she had 
not seen for two nights and a 
day. 

“ You here?” he said. 


“Yes. I have sent those two 
poor men away to Kilchester 
in the car, and I am waiting 
for it to come back.” Then a 
note of maternal severity inter- 
vened. ‘Have you been to 
bed at all since I last saw 
you?” 

“ Not much,” admitted Jug- 
gernaut. ‘ But Ihave a vague 
recolleetion of lying down some- 
where for a few hours last 
night. It may have been on 
the office sofa or it may have 
been in the sump. What I am 
more certain of is that I have 
not washed for days. I feel 
like Othello. But what has 


brought you down to the 
pit?” 

“T thought you would like 
to know,” said Daphne, “ that 
this affair is in the morning 
papers.” 
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Othello looked, if possible, 
blacker than before. 

“ Have they got the names?” 

“Yes, Jim Carthew’s too. 
And what do you think the 
result has been, Jack? I have 
had a wire from — from —” 
for a moment Daphne’s con- 
cern for the tragedy around 
her was swallowed up in 
the joy of the match - mak- 
ing sex ever one sinner that 
repenteth —“ whom do you 
think ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Nina Tallentyre! It was 
the first thing she heard when 
she landed in England. She 
is frantic about him, and is 
coming down here to-day. 
She has offered to sleep any- 
where, do anything, if only 
she may come. Jack, isn’t it 
too heavenly?” Daphne posi- 
tively crowed. 

Juggernaut’s teeth flashed 
across his grimy countenance 
in a sympathetic smile. 

“You women!” he said 
softly. ‘We must fish him 
out for her after this, Daphne. 
Well, Mrs Entwistle?” 

A middle-aged woman with 
hungry eyes was at his elbow. 
She was Amos Entwistle’s 
wife, 

“Would you come and speak 
to old Mr Entwistle, sir?” she 
said—“ my man’s father. He 
is too rheumatic to move about 
easy, but he seems to have 
something on his mind about 
another way of getting at 
them.” 

Sir John Carr turned and 
followed her promptly. 

“Shall I come too, dear?” 
said Daphne. 


“Better not. But go and 
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send Walker to me if you can 
find him.” 

Mrs Entwistle conducted 
Juggernaut to a sunny nook, 
sheltered from the keen breeze, 
against the brickwork of the 
power-house. Here sat Ent- 
wistle senior, stone-deaf, almost 
blind, but with his eighty- 
year-old wits still bright and 
birdlike. 

He was no respecter of titles 
or employers, this old gentle- 
man, and in _ high - pitched, 
senile tones he criticised the 
arrangements for rescue. The 
excavatory operations were a 
mistake. Time was being 
wasted. The poor lads inside 
had nobbut a little water to 
drink and nowt to eat. The 
air would be getting foul, 
too. 

“You must get there quick, 
Sir John,” he said, rising pain- 
fully from his seat. ‘See 
now.” 

He began to hobble labori- 
ously away from the vicinity 
of the pithead towards the 
rather grimy fields which lay 
to the north of the colliery. 
By this time Walker had ar- 
rived, bringing with him a 
burly, bearded pit inspector, 
sent down by the Board of 
Trade. 

Twenty minutes’ laborious 
walking ended in a halt in the 
middle of a bleak pasture-field, 
from which a few unconcerned 
sheep were extracting some 
exceedingly dubious - looking 
nourishment, Mr Entwistle 
called a halt. 

“Been thinking things over,” 
said he, breathing  stertor- 
ously. ‘Known this country- 
side, above and below, nigh 
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seventy year. The lads, they 
go buzzing round the pit-head, 
but the old man ”—as a matter 
of fact he said “t’owd mon,” 
but it will be simpler to para- 
phrase his utterance—“ sits at 
home and thinks things over. 
They has to come to him in 
the end!” 

All this was highly irrele- 
vant and proportionately ex- 
asperating ; but old age has its 
privileges. Doubtless Agamem- 
non, Menelaus, and other eager 
stalwarts longed with all their 
hearts to tear Nestor limb from 
limb, what time that venerable 
bore delivered himself of fifty 
lines of autobiographical hexa- 
meters as a preliminary to 
coming to the point; yet they 
never did. Presently Mr Ent- 
wistle concluded his exordium 
and tapped upon the ground 
with his staff. 

“We are standing,” he an- 
nounced, “right over the road 
to Number Three. Two hun- 
dred fathom down,” he added, 
in case they should have over- 
looked this point. 

This, at anyrate, was a state- 
ment of fact. Walker pro- 
duced and consulted the pit- 
plan. “You are about right,” 
he said. “ Well?” 

“ How far along this road is 
the face?” inquired the old 
gentleman. “It’s a tidy num- 
ber of years since I % 

Walker told him, with the 
result that the excursion was 
resumed, Presently Mr Ent- 
wistle came to a halt again. 

“We're over Number Three 
now,” he said. 

Walker again confirmed him, 
with the aid of a compass- 
bearing and the pit-plan. 
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“Well?” he said. 

The old man pointed with 
his stick to some dismantled 
and abandoned pit buildings 
farther down the valley, a 
full mile away. 

“The old Shaweliffe Pit,” he 
croaked. ‘Worked out this 
forty year. But I knowed it 
well when I were a lad.” 

Juggernaut, suddenly seeing 
light, caught the old man by 
the arm. 

“You mean,” said he rapidly, 
“that the Shaweliffe workings 
run up this way “ 

* No, no,” said Walker, in- 
terrupting. “You are wrong, 
Mr Entwistle. The Shaweliffe 
workings all run down the 
other way, to the north.” 

“Nay,” persisted the old 
gentleman—“not all. They 
thowt there were a seam this 
way, and they drove one rvad 
out here, if so be they might 
pick it up. They had got 
signs of it, boring. But it 
were a faulty seam. It weren't 
until Belton Pit were opened, 
thirty years later, that they 
struck it fair.” 

“And that road runs out 
this way, from Shawecliffe 
shaft?” asked the Inspector. 

“Ay, and it must come 
very nigh to the Belton 
Workings now — nigh to 
Number Three. I reckon——” 

“He is right!” said Walker 
excitedly. ‘“It’sa chance! I 
have heard of this road, now 
I think of it.” He turned to 
Entwistle again. “How far 
out do you think it runs? 
Quick, man—tell us!” 

For answer the veteran, 
much inflated, stumped off 
again in a northerly direc- 
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tion, with all the assurance 
of a water-diviner in full cry. 
After fifty yards or so he 
stopped. 

“T should say it ended about 
here,” he said. ‘“ You can 
trust the old man’s memory. 
The youngsters g 

Another lengthy deliverance 
was plainly threatened, but 
this time our Nestor observed, 
not without justifiable chagrin, 
that the majority of his audi- 
ence had disappeared. The 
symposium was suddenly re- 
duced to himself and his 
daughter-in-law. 

Testily curtailing his perora- 
tion, to the exclusion of several 
valuable aphorisms upon the 
advantages of senile decay over 
youthful immaturity, the old 
gentleman resignedly took the 
arm of Mrs Amos, and per- 
mitted himself to be conducted 
back to his fireside. 

But he had served his turn 
for all that. 

The other three were hurry- 
ing back to Belton Pit talking 
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eagerly, Juggernaut leading by 
half a pace, 

“Tt’s madness, of course,” 
said Walker cheerfully. “This 
pit has been closed for forty 
years. The props will be 
down——” 

“The air will be foul,” said 
the Inspector thoughtfully. 

“Or explosive,” added 
Walker. 

“And there will probably 
be water,” continued both 
together. 

“Ts the shaft still open?” 
asked Juggernaut brusquely. 

“T believe so,” said Walker. 

“T suppose it would be pos- 
sible to rig a derrick and 
tackle over it?” 


“Tr” 

They strode on a dozen 
paces. 

“T am going down,” said 
Juggernaut. 


“T am going with you,” said 
Walker. 

“ And I,” said the Inspector, 
‘‘am coming too.” 

They broke into a trot. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO.—HOLD THE FORT! 


The safety-lamps had burned 
themselves out hours ago, and 
the imprisoned party sat on in 
the dark. There was nothing 
else to do. Food they had 
none: their water was ex- 
hausted. They slept fitfully, 
but in the black darkness sleep 
seemed little removed from 
death, and time from eter- 
nity. 

Jim Carthew lay with his 
head upon a friendly lump of 
coal, pondering with his accus- 
tomed detachment upon the 


sundry and manifold changes 
of this world. He thought of 
death. Plainly he and his 
companions were about to 
solve the mystery of what 
lay hidden round that cor- 
ner which our omniscience is 
pleased to consider the end 
of all things. What would 
they find there? Another life 
—a vista more glorious and 
sublime than man in his 
present state could conceive? 
Or just another long lane— 
just another highway of labour 
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and love, of service and re- 
ward? Or—a cul-de-sac—an 
abyss—a jumping-off place? 
He wondered. Not the last 
alternative, he thought: more 
likely one of the other two. 
Anyhow, he would know soon, 
and it would be interesting. 
His one regret was that he 
would not be able to come 
back, even for five minutes, 
to tell his friends about it. 

Friends! .. . 

This brought a new train 
of reflection. He thought of 
Jack Carr and Jack Carr’s 
wife. Would the latter keep 
her promise, and come back to 
her husband? He wondered. 
She should be in Belton this 
week, all being well—that is, if 
this was the week he thought 
it was. But time seemed rather 
a jumbled affair at present. 
Besides, he was so infernally 
hungry that he could not 
reason things out. Never 
Wiel. «ss 

He thought of Nina Tallen- 
tyre. That difficulty had solved 
itself, anyhow. No need for 
further hopings or strivings: 
that was a relief! When their 
rupture occurred he had prayed 
to be excused from living 
further. He had even peti- 
tioned that the earth might 
open and swallow him up for 
ever. Well, the earth had 
done so, so he ought to be 
satisfied. He was gone 
down into silence, and Nina 
was rid of him— well rid 
of him! He was well rid of 
her, too. She had led him a 
dog’s life the last few months. 
A dog’s life. He repeated the 


fact to himself pertinaciously, 
but without any great feeling 
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either of conviction or resent- 
ment. 

He felt strangely contented 
and cheerful. His mind dwelt 
with persistence on the bright 
side of things. He thought of 
the day when she and he had 
first met, and Nina, in her 
superb, imperious manner, had 
desired him to take her out of 
“this rabble,” and come and 
amuse her in a corner. He 
remembered subsequent meet- 
ings; various gracious acts of 
condescension on Nina’s part; 
and finally one special evening 
on board a yacht in regatta- 
time, when they had sat to- 
gether in a corner of the upper 
deck in the lee of the chart- 
house, with a perfectly pre- 
posterous moon egging them 
on, and the faint strains of 
Caressante pulsing across the 
silent water from the Commo- 
dore’s yacht hard by; and Nina 
had nearly—almost—all-but— 
and then actually—capitulated. 

She had gone back on her 
word three weeks later, it was 
true; but he drew consolation 
even now from the memory of 
something which had slipped 
through her long lashes and 
rolled down her cheek even 
as she dismissed him,—a mem- 
ory which had carried through 
many a black hour. 

It was over episodes like 
this that his mind lingered. 
Other and less satisfactory 
items declined to come up for 
review. Perhaps, he reflected, 
dying men, provided they had 
lived clean and run straight, 
were always accorded this privi- 
lege. Only the credit side of 
the ledger accompanied them 
on their journey into the un- 
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known. It was a comforting 


thought. 
He wondered what 


she would think when she 
heard about it. In a blue 
envelope at the bottom of his 
private strong-box they would 
find his will, a primitive docu- 
ment composed in secrecy, and 
endorsed : “To be opened when 
I have gone out for good.” In 
this he had bequeathed all he 
possessed to “my friend Miss 
Nina Tallentyre,” be she maid, 
wife, or widow at the moment. 
Carthew was not a man who 
loved by halves. All that he 
had was hers, whether she 
needed it or not. Of course 
she must not be made con- 
spicuous in the matter; he had 
seen to that. The bequest was 
to be quite quiet and unosten- 
tatious. No probate, or notices 
in the papers, or rot of that 
kind. In the blue envelope 
was enclosed a private letter to 
his lawyers, dwelling on the 
importance of this point. They 
were decent old buffers, that 
firm, and would understand. 
They would square up any 
death-duties and other legal 
fakements that were necessary, 
and then pass on the balance 
to little Nina, to buy her- 
self pretty things with. But 
no publicity ! No embarrass- 
ment ! 

: He fell asleep, and 
dreamed, from the natural per- 
versity of things, of roast beef 
and Yorkshire pudding. 

When he awoke, low voices 
were conversing near him. 
Farther away he could hear 
the regular breathing of Master 
Hopper, who, with youth’s 
ready amenability to Nature’s 
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own anodynes, was slumbering 
peacefully. 

“T can weel understand, 
Mr Entwistle,” observed Mr 
Wilkie in measured tones, 
“that no decent body would 
like to be seen entering yin 0’ 
they Episcopalian Kirks.” 

Amos Entwistle’s heavy voice 
agreed. He commented with 
heat upon indulgence in vain 
repetitions and other heathen 
practices favoured by the 
Anglican community; and re- 
lated with grim relish an anec- 
dote of how his own daughter, 
lured from the Wesleyan fold 
by the external fascinations of 
the new curate, had once privily 
attended morning service at 
the parish church—to return, 
shocked to the foundations of 
her being, with horrific tales of 
candles burning on the altar in 
broad daylight and the Lord’s 
Prayer repeated four times in 
the course of a single service. 

“ But what I couldna thole,” 
continued Mr Wilkie, who had 
been characteristically pursu- 
ing his own line of thought 
in the meantime, “would be 
no tae belong tae the kirk 
of the land. A Chapel body! 
I could never endure the dis- 
grace of it.” 

Entwistle demurred vigor- 
ously. It was no disgrace to 
be Chapel folks. Sturdy Inde- 
pendents were proud to be able 
to dispense with State-aided, 
spoon-fed religion. Disgrace 
indeed! Were not Mr Wilkie’s 
qualms on the subject of Dis- 
sent due rather to a hankering 
after the flesh-pots—the loaves 
and fishes—the ? 

“Well, perhaps no exactly a 
disgrace,” continued Mr Wilkie, 
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disregarding the latter innu- 
endo, “but a kin’ o’ stigma, 
like. Man, it’s an awful thing 
tae walk doon the street and 
meet the minister o’ the pairish, 
and him pass by and tak’ no 
more notice of ye than if ye 
were a Plymouth Brother or 
an Original Secessionist. I 
mind yince when I was in a 
Tyneside pit, I sat under Mr 
Maconochie — him that gave 
up a grand kirk in Paisley tae 
tak a call tae oor wee bit 
Presbyterian contraption, Jar- 
row way. Now, although Mr 
Maconochie’s kirk was my kirk 
and him oor minister, I used 
tae feel far more uplifted if I 
got a good-day frae the min- 
ister o’ the English Kirk—Go- 
lightly, or some sic’ name—an 
Episcopalian ! I canna imagine 
why, but there it was. I doot 
it was just orthodoxy. He was 
the minister o’ the kirk o’ the 
land, and Mr Maconochie, be- 
ing, for him, on the wrong side 
of the Border, was not. Gin I 
had met yon felly Golightly 
trapesing doon the High Street 
o Jedburgh, things would 
hae been gey different; for 
then——” 

The point at issue, Ent- 
wistle’s deep patient voice as- 
severated, was this. Should a 
man who was an Independent 
allow himself or his bairns to 
have aught to do with Church 
folk on any pretence what- 
ever? 

He was answered in the 
darkness by a third voice. 
Denton, the hewer—Atkinson, 
the retired Salvationist, shov- 
elled and wheeled away in a 
tub what Denton hewed—had 
awakened from an uneasy sleep, 
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and was listening to the con- 


versation. Of all that little 
band, probably he was the 
least prepared to die. He was 
a drunkard, a blasphemer, and 
an evil liver. But like the rest 
of us, he had his redeeming 
features. He had inspired and 
kept alive for a period of ten 
years the love of his wife—a 
feat which many an ex-sides- 
man, buried beneath a moun- 
tain of expensive masonry 
adorned by an epitaph begin- 
ning “Well done, good and 
faithful servant!” has signally 
failed to accomplish. He sat 
up now. 

“Ah niver ’ad nowt to do 
wi’ churches or chapels,” he 
began defiantly. “But Ah 
knaws this. When my Maggie 
were lyin’ badly four years 
agone, and us thought she was 
goin’ to die, she asked me to 
go and fetch her pastor—that’s 
what she called him. Ah ran 
along to his house and begged 
him to come. He said ”—the 
man’s voice grew thick, and 
one could almost see his sombre 
eyes glow in the gross darkness 
—‘ he said he was busy! There 
was a swarry that neet that 
’twas his duty to attend, and 
next day he was goin’ off to a 
political meeting to protest 
against t’ Education Bill, or 
summat. He said, too, that he 
had enough to do ministerin’ 
to the wants o’ them that de- 
served ministerin’ to, wi out 
comin’ to the house o’ the likes 
o’ me. When had he last seen 
me in t’ chapel, he would like 
toknaw? Yes, that was what 
he wanted to knaw! He 


wanted to stand and ask me 
questions like that when my 
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Maggie! . . . Ah cursed 
him, and his chapel, and his 
fat-bellied deacons till Ah were 
out o’ puff with it: then Ah 
went off down the street half- 
crazed. There Ah runs straight 
into a young feller wi’ a soft 
black hat and long legs. He 
was standing outside t’ door of 
his lodgings, smoking a pipe 
in the dark. He was t’ curate 
at t’? parish church, and when 
he saw I wasn’t in liquor, he 
asked me what was my trouble. 
I telled him. ‘Is that all?’ 
says he. ‘Will I do? Ive 
just come off my day’s work, 
and I ain’t got nothing to do 
but amuse myself now.’ It 
were nigh ten o'clock. Well, 
he comes with me, and he sat 
by my Maggie all the neet 
through, and sent me with a 
note to a doctor that were a 
friend of his, and only went 
away himsel’ at seven o’clock 
next morning, because he had 
to get shaved and take early 
service or summat. That’s all 
your chapel folk ever done for 
me, Amos Entwistle.” 

“That was a special case, 
and proves no rules. Besides,” 
said Entwistle soberly, “ this 
is no time for religious differ- 
ences. We are in God’s hands 
now, and I doubt we shall all 
be in a place soon where there 
is neither Church nor Chapel.” 

“Would it no be best for us 
all tae keep silence for a matter 
o ten minutes,” suggested 
Wilkie, “and pit up a bit 
prayer each of his ain, we bein’ 
no all of the same way of 
thinkin’ in these matters? 
That gate, wi’ so many prayers 
o’ different denominations goin’ 
up, yin at least should get 
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gettin’ through the roof of the 
pit. Are ye agreed, chaps?” 

“Ay, ay!” said Entwistle. 

The others all murmured as- 
sent, save Master Hopper, who 
shrieked out in sudden fear. 
The proximity of death had be- 
come instantly and dreadfully 
apparent to him on Mr Wilkie’s 
suggestion. Carthew reached 
out and pulled him to his 
side. 

“Come over here, by me,” he 
said. 

Master Hopper, greatly 
soothed, crept close, and settled 
down contentedly enough with 
an arm round Carthew’s 
shoulders. Presently Carthew 
heard him repeating The Lord’s 
Prayer to himself in a low and 
respectful whisper. 

The silence lasted longer 
then ten minutes. For one 
thing, the supplicants were ex- 
hausted in body, soul, and 
spirit, and their orisons came 
slowly. For another, there was 
no need to hurry. For nearly 
an hour no one spoke. 

At length some one sat up 
in the darkness, and the voice 
of Atkinson inquired— 

“Mr Carthew, sir, I think a 
song of praise would hearten 
us all,” 

“T believe it would,” said 
Carthew. He was not en- 
amoured of the corybantic 
hymnology of the Salvation 
Army, but the horror of black 
darkness was beginning to eat 
into his soul, and he knew 
that the others were probably 
in a worse plight. ‘“ What 
shall we sing?” 

“At the meeting where I 
were saved,” said Atkinson 
deferentially, “‘we concluded 
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worship by singing a hymn I 
have never forgotten since: 
Hold the Fort!” 

“That sounds a good one,” 
said Carthew, struggling with 
an unreasonable sensation of 
being in the chair at a smoking- 
concert. ‘‘Does any one else 
here know Hold the Fort?” 

Yes, Entwistle knew it. 
Master Hopper had heard it. 
Mr Wilkie had not. He did 
not hold with hymns: even 
paraphrases were not, in his 
opinion, altogether free from 
the taint of Popery. If it had 
been one of the Psalms of 
David, now! Still, he would 
join. Denton knew no hymns, 
but was willing to be instructed 
in this one. 

Atkinson, trembling with 
gratification, slowly rehearsed 
the words, the others repeating 
them after him. 

“We will sing it now,” he 
said. 

He raised the tune in a clear 
tenor. Most north-countrymen 
are musicians by instinct. In 
a few moments this grim prison 
was flooded by a wave of 
sonorous melody. The simple, 
vulgar, taking tune swelled 
up; the brave homely words 
rang out, putting new heart 
into every one. One and all 
joyfully realised that there are 
worse ways of going to one’s 
death than singing a battle- 
song composed by Moody and 
Sankey. With drawn white 
faces upturned to the heaven 
they could not see they sang 
on, flinging glorious defiance 
into the very teeth of Death— 
gentleman and pitman, Church 
and Chapel, zealot and infidel. 
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“Last verse again!” com. 
manded Atkinson. 

“Wait a moment!” cried 
Entwistle, starting up. 

But no one heard him, The 
chorus was rolling out once 
more— 

“Hold the Fort, for I am 
coming——”’ 

Tap, tap, tap! 
scrape, scrape ! 
hammer, hammer ! 

The hymn paused, wavered, 
and stopped dead on the final 
shout. 

“By God!” screamed a 
voice—it was Denton’s—“ here 
they are!” 

Carthew, with Hopper’s arms 
tightening convulsively round 
him, started up. 


Scrape, 
Hammer, 


“Is it true?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

“Ay! Listen! They have 
found us. They are within 


a few yards of us,’ said 
Entwistle. 

‘‘Praise God, from Whom 
all blessings flow!” sang At- 
kinson suddenly and _ exult- 
antly, and the others joined 
him. 


Entwistle was right. They 
were found. MReasoned calcu- 
lation, dogged persistence, and 
blind indifference to their 
own safety had _ brought 
the search party triumphantly 
along the mouldering rickety 
passages of Shaweliffe Pit to 
the nearest point of contact 
with Number Three in Belton; 
and Hold the Fort! proceeding 
fortissimo from a subterranean 
cave of harmony not many 
yards away, had done the 
rest, 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE.—THE LAST TO LEAVE, 


It was night once more, and 
the great arc lights snapped 
and sizzled above the waste- 
heaps and truck-lines surround- 
ing the head of Belton Pit. 
But the scene was deserted. 
The centre of interest had 
shifted to Shaweliffe, a mile 
away. Here a vast silent 
throng of human beings stood 


expectantly in groups, their 
faces illuminated by the 
naphtha flares which had 


been erected here and there 
about the long-abandoned pit- 
head. 

There was news — tense, 
thrilling news—and the pros- 
peet of more. The ancient 
shaft had been opened and a 
bucket and tackle rigged — 
there was no time to ship a 
cage—and a search party had 
gone down at dusk. Word 
had shortly been sent up that 
the road to the south was still 
open, though the air was foul 
and the props rickety. Then 
came a frantic tug at the rope, 
and a messenger was hauled to 
the surface, crying aloud that 
men were alive in Belton Pit. 
It was hoped, he added, that 
the search party would reach 
them by midnight, for the 
dividing wall was surprisingly 
thin. Sir John Carr’s order 
was that blankets and stretchers 
should be prepared; also food 
and medical comforts, for the 
prisoners had fasted for some- 
thing like sixty hours. With 
that the messenger had dived 
below once more, and the game 
of patience was resumed. 

It was past midnight now, 


and everything was in readi- 
ness. On the outskirts of the 
throng, at the side of the rough 
and lumpy road, stood a motor- 
car with two occupants — 
women. One of them was her 
ladyship ; the other the specta- 
tors failed to recognise. But 
there were rumours about to 
the effect that she was a 
visitor to Belton recently 
arrived from London. Lady 
Carr had been seen meeting 
her at the station that after- 
noon. 

The stranger’s name, had 
it been told, would not have 
conveyed much information to 
the watchers. It was Nina 
Tallentyre. 


There was a sudden swirl 
and heave in the crowd. The 
hand-turned windlass was at 
work again, and some one was 
being hauled slowly up the 
shaft. It was Mr Walker, 
the manager. 

They made a lane for him, 
until he reached a convenient 
rostrum formed by an inverted 
and rusty truck. This he 
mounted and very briefly 
told them the news — news 
which made them laugh fool- 
ishly and sob by turns. There 
was no cheering: they were 
past that. 

In the excitement the next 
man who followed him up the 
shaft passed unnoticed. It was 
Sir John Carr. He saw the 
hooded motor standing apart, 
Mr Vick sitting motionless at 
the wheel. Next moment he 
was in beside the two women, 
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overalls and all, holding 
Daphne’s two hands in a 
single grimy fist and telling 
them what we know already. 

“Ts he perfectly safe?” asked 
Nina for the tenth time. She 
did not possess Daphne’s aristo- 
cratic composure under critical 
circumstances. 

“Yes—but very weak. I am 
sending him up second. The 
firstisa pit-boy. WhenCarthew 
arrives you had better put him 
in the motor and take him 
straight home.” 

“ Jack!” said Daphne. 

She slipped out of the car 
and accompanied her husband 
into the darkness outside the 
radius of flaring lights. 

“Are you going down 
again?” she asked. 

“T am.” 

“ And when are you coming 
up?” The unflinching courage 
which upholds so many women 
in the face of danger had never 
failed Daphne during those long 
days and nights. But now the 
courage was receding with the 
danger. 

Juggernaut smiled. 

“When would you have me 
come up?” he asked. 

“Last,” said Daphne, sud- 
denly proud. “It is the only 
place for you. I will wait 
here. Nina can take her Jim 
home, and the car can come 
back later for you and me. 
Jack!” 

Her husband turned and re- 
garded her curiously. Their 
eyes met. 

“Well?” he said. 

“ Jack,” continued Daphne in 
a low voice, “is there much 
risk down there—for you, I 
mean ?” 
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“There is always risk, of a 
sort, down a coal-pit,” replied 
her husband pontifically. “A 
little explosive marsh-gas, or a 
handful of finely divided coal 
dust lying in a cranny, might 
suddenly assert itself. Still, 
there are risks everywhere, 
One might be struck down by 
apoplexy at a vestry meeting.” 

Daphne gave his arm a 
squeeze, an ingratiating child- 
ish squeeze, suggestive of the 
Daphne of old negotiating for 
extension of dress allowance. 

“Jack, stay up here! You 
have done enough.” 

* Post me, Satanella!” smiled 
her husband. Then, more 
seriously: “‘ Daphne, if I came 
to you and asked for orders 
now, where would you send 
me, I being what I am—the 
proprietor of the pit—and 
you being what you are— 
the proprietress of my good 
name?” 

Daphne’s fit had passed. 

“JT should send you,” she 
answered bravely, “down the 
shaft, with orders to stay there 
until every one else was safely 
out.” 

“T obey,” said Juggernaut. 
“Au revoir!” 

“Jack!” said Daphne faint- 
ly. Her face was uplifted. 

“Tt will be a coaly one!” 
said her husband, complying. 
Then came an accusation. 

“Daphne, you are trembling! 
This is not up to your usual 
standard.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Daphne 
miserably. “I am a coward. 
But I don’t mind,” she added 
more cheerfully, “so long as no 
one else knows. You won't 
give me away!” 
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At that Juggernaut held her 
to him a moment longer. 

“Daphne, my wife,” he whis- 
pered suddenly — “thank God 
for you—at last!” 

Then they fell apart, and she 
ran lightly back to the motor 
and Nina. 

Once she turned and looked 
over her shoulder, waving 
her hand prettily. Her face, 
framed in a motor bonnet 
and lit by the glare of a 
naphtha light, looked absurdly 
round and childish, just as it 
had done upon a dim and 
distant morning in Snayling 
Church. 

It was the last time in his 
life that her man was ever to 
behold it. 


Master Hopper, partially re- 
stored by brandy and meat 
juice, and feeling, on the whole, 
something of a hero, arrived at 
the pit-head an hour later, 
there to be claimed by his 
mother and hustled off, by more 
willing hands than he could 
comfortably accommodate, home 
to bed. The bucket, which 
provided standing-room for two 
passengers, then went down 
again. 

This time it brought up Mr 
Walker, holding a supporting 
arm round Carthew —a sick 
man indeed. He was _ less 
hardened to subterranean exist- 
ence than the rest. Sym- 
pathetic murmurs arose. The 
bucket was swung out from 
beneath the pulley and landed 
gently on the edge of the shaft. 
Carthew stepped out and stood 
swaying uncertainly. 

A tall girl came suddenly 
forward. 
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“Jim, dear!” was all she 
said. 

Carthew surveyed her, and 
smiled weakly. 

“Hallo, Nina! That you?” 

Miss Tallentyre took his 
arm. 

“The car is waiting for 
you,” she said. ‘Lean on me 
hard, old boy!” 

And certainly no more de- 
sirable prop than this girl, 
with her splendid youth and 
glorious vitality, was ever 
offered to a weary mortal. 
Carthew, dazed but utterly 
content, put a feeble arm 
round the slim shoulders of 
the woman whose mere hand 
he had hitherto counted it 
heaven to touch, and the pair 
passed away together out of 
the crowd—and out of this 
narrative. Happiness has no 
history. 

Others were coming up the 
shaft now. First Mr Wilkie, 
in a very fair state of pre- 
servation: then Denton, the 
reprobate, insensible—his hands 
were in tatters, so fiercely had 
he worked,—then Atkinson, 
still sheer drunk with the 
success of his own hymnology : 
then Amos Entwistle. 

Denton’s huge inanimate form 
was laid on a stretcher, to be 
carried home under the direc- 
tion of his wife. (The wives 
of Renwick and Davis, poor 
souls, had gone home long 
ago.) But, the Belton Hall 
motor returning on that in- 
stant, Lady Carr insisted on 
carrying husband and wife 
home together. The rush 
through the night air brought 
Denton round, and he was 
able to walk inte his own 
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house, leaning undeservedly 
upon the _ proudest little 


woman in the north of Eng- 
land. 

Daphne returned to the pit- 
head for the last time. The 
rescue work was completed. 
Surely she might claim him 
now ! 

No, the block and tackle 
were not working. No one 
else was coming up at present. 
Only round the shaft a knot 
of men _ conferred eagerly. 
She would wait in the car. 

She lay back, wrapped in a 
rug—a cold dawn was break- 
ing—and closed her eyes. The 
rush and excitement of the 
three days had told upon her. 
She had no clear recollection 
of having slept for any length 
of time or eaten at any defin- 
ite period. She had done work 
among stricken wives and 
mothers that Belton village 
would never forget, but she 
had not realised this. All 
her head and heart were 
filled by the mighty know- 
ledge that after five years of 
married life she and her hus- 
band had found one another. 

Meanwhile there was silence 
round the pit-head. 

“Vick,” said Daphne, sud- 
denly fearful, “go and find 
Mr Walker, or some one, and 
ask when Sir John will be 
up.” 

Mr Vick, who had _ been 
dozing comfortably at his 
wheel, clambered down into 
the muddy road and departed 
as bidden. Ten minutes later 
he returned falteringly. 

“‘Mr Walker has just gone 
down the pit again, my lady,” 
he said. “There has been a 
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slight explosion of coal-dust, 


I was to tell you. Nothing 
serious — just a flash and a 
spit in a holler place in the 
roof, the message said.” 

“Is Sir John down there?” 
Cold fear gripped Daphne’s 
heart. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Ts he safe, do you know?” 

“T couldn’t say, my lady,” 
replied Vick doggedly. “I'll 
enquire.” 

He turned away, glad to 
escape, with the brisk de- 
meanour of one anxious to 
investigate matters. But be- 
fore he reached the pit - head 
the answer to all possible in- 
quiries came to meet him, in 
the form of a slow-moving 
procession carrying something 
in its midst. 

Very gently the bearers laid 
the stretcher on the grass by 
the roadside. Daphne, white, 
silent, but composed, stooped 
down and turned back the 
blanket which covered her 
husband’s face. He lay very 
still. His head and eyes were 
roughly bandaged. Daphne 
whispered, so low that none 
other could hear— 

“Jack—my Jack!” 

His voice answered hers, from 
amid the bandages—faint, but 
imperturbable as ever. 

“T’m all right, dear. Afraid 
it has got me in the eyes a 
bit, though. Take me home, 
wife of mine! You will have 
to lead me about with a string 
now!” 

Daphne’s head sank lower 
still, and she whispered, almost 
exultantly— 

“At last I can really be of 
some use to you!” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR.—ANOTHER ALIAS. 


“Brian Vereker Carr,” en- 
quires a voice, “what time is 
it?” 

“ Half-past four, sir,” replies 
the same voice respectfully. 
“In twenty minutes” —in a 
more truculent tone—“ you will 
have to go upstairs and get 
ready for tea. You will have 
to wash your hands—and your 
face too, I expect,” adds the 
voice bitterly. 

Thus, at the age of eight, 
does Master Brian Vereker 
Carr commune with himself— 
a habit acquired during an 
infancy spent in a large nursery 
where there was no one else to 
talk to. The necessity for this 
form of duologue no longer ex- 
ists, for now a sister shares the 
nursery with him—Brian lives 
in dread of the day when she 
shall discover that her manly 
brother not only owned but 
once rejoiced in the great doll’s 
house in the corner by the fire- 
place—but the habit remains. 
Besides, Miss Carr is only four 
years old, and gentlemen who 
have worn knickerbockers for 
years find it difficult to unbend 
towards their extreme juniors 
to any great extent. Hence 
Mr Brian still confers aloofly 
with himself, even in the pres- 
ence of adults. There are 
touches of Uncle Anthony 
Cuthbert about Brian. 

At present he is inadequately 
filling a large arm-chair in 
front of the library fire at 
Belton. The fire is the sole 
illuminant of the reom. The 
curtains are closely drawn, for 
it is a cold winter evening. 


Brian Vereker continues his 
observations, now approaching 
an artistic climax. 

“If you go upstairs prompt- 
ly and obediently, like a good 
boy, what do you think mother 
will give you?” enquires voice 
number one. 

“Chocolates!” replies num- 
ber two, with an inflection of 
tone which implies that it will 
be playing the game pretty low 
down if mother does not. 

The owner of both voices 
then turns an appealing pair 
of brown eyes upon Daphne, 
who is sitting on the other side 
of the fireplace, engaged in the 
task of amusing her four-year- 
old daughter. 

“ We'll see,” she replies, after 
the immemorial practice of 
mothers. ... “And suddenly,” 
she continues to the impatient 
auditor on her lap, “ his furry 
skin fell away, and his great 
teeth disappeared, and he stood 
up there straight and beautiful, 
in shining armour. He was a 
fairy prince, after all! Brian, 
dear, tumble out of that arm- 
chair. Here is dad.” 

Daphne must have quick 
ears, for a full half -minute 
elapses before the door opens 
and a figure appears in the 
dim light at the end of the 
room. Apparently the dark- 
ness does not trouble him, for 
he circumnavigates a round 
table and a revolving bookcase 
without hesitation, and finally 
drops into the arm-chair recent- 
ly vacated by his son. 

‘Brian Vereker Carr,” en- 
quires a small and respectful 
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voice at his elbow, “do you 
think dad will play with you 
to-night?” 

“T am sure he will,” comes a 
confident reply from the same 
quarter, “if you give him two 
minutes to light his pipe in, 
and refrain from unseemly 
demon—demonstrations of af- 
fection in the meanwhile.” 

“It’s a hard world for par- 
ents,” grumbles Juggernaut, 
getting up. “Where is my 
tobacco-pouch ?” 

His hand falls upon the corner 
of the mantelpiece, but en- 
counters nothing there but a 
framed photograph of a sun- 
burned young man on a polo 
pony— Uncle Ally, to be precise. 

“‘ Now where on earth is that 
pouch? I know I left it on 
the left-hand end of the mantel- 
piece after lunch.” 

There is a shriek of delight 
at this from Brian, in which 
Miss Carr joins, for the great 
daily joke of the Carr family 
is now being enacted. 

“Where can it be?” wails 
Juggernaut, “Under the 
hearthrug, perhaps? No, not 
there! In the blotting-pad? 
No, not there! J know! I ex- 
pect it is behind the coal-box.” 

Surprising as it may appear, 
his surmise proves to be correct; 
and the triumphant discovery 
of the missing property scores 
a dramatic success which no 
repetition seems able to stale. 
(This is about the fiftieth night 
of the run of the piece.) 

Presently the pipe is filled 
and lit, Master Carr being 
permitted to kindle the match 
and Miss Carr to blow it out, 
the latter feat only being ac- 
complished by much expendi- 


ture of breath and a surrep- 
titious puff from behind her 
shoulder, contributed by an 
agency unknown. 

“Now Brian, young fellow,” 
announces Juggernaut, “I will 
play for ten minutes. Let me 
speak to the sister first, 
though.” 

He lifts his daughter, whom 
he has never seen, from her 
mother’s knee, and exchanges 
a few whole- hearted confid- 
ences with her upon the sub- 
ject of her recreations, conduct, 
dolls, health, and outlook on 
life in general. Then he re- 
stores her, and shouts— 

““Come on, Brian Boroo!” 

There is a responsive shriek 
from his son, and the game 
begins. It is not every boy, 
Master Brian proudly reflects 
as he crawls on all fours 
beneath a writing - table, who 
can play at blind man’s buff 
with a real blind man! 

Daphne leans back in her 
chair and surveys her male 
belongings restfully. Time 
was when this husband of hers, 
at present eluding obstacles 
with uncanny facility and list- 
ening intently, with the youth- 
ful zest of a boy-scout, for the 
excited breathing of his quarry, 
found life a less hilarious busi- 
ness. There rises before her 
the picture of a man led from 
room to room, steered round 
corners, dressed like a child, 
fed like a baby —shattered, 
groping, gaunt, but pathetic- 
ally and doggedly cheerful. 
Neither Daphne nor her hus- 
band ever speak of that time 
now. Not that she regrets it: 
woman-like, she sometimes feels 
sorry it is overand gone. She 
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was of real use to her man in 


those days. Now he seems to 
be growing independent of her 
again. Then she smiles com- 
fortably, for she knows that 
all fears on that score are 
groundless. He is hers, body 
and soul, And she—— 

A small, unclean, and insist- 
ent hand is tugging at her 
skirt, and Miss Carr, swaying 
unsteadily beneath the burden 
of a bulky and tattered volume, 
claims her attention. 

“Show me pictures,” she 
commands. 

She and her tome are hoisted 
up, and the exposition begins. 

“Where did you find this 
book, Beloved?” enquires 
Daphne. The book is an 
ancient copy of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ and we have encoun- 
tered it once before in this 
narrative. 

“Over there,” replies Be- 
loved, indicating the bottom 
shelf of a bookcase with a 
pudgy thumb—‘“under ze 
‘Gwaphics.’ What’s ze name 
of that genelman?” 

To Miss Carr distinctions of 
caste are as yet unknown. In 
her eyes every member of the 
opposite sex, from the alien 
who calls on Thursdays with 
a hurdy-gurdy to the knight- 
in-armour who keeps eternal 
vigil in the outer hall, is a 
“genelman.” Even if you are 
emitting flames from your 
stomach, as in the present 
instance, you are not debarred 
from the title. 

_ Daphne surveys the picture 
In a reminiscent fashion, and 
her thoughts go back to a dis- 
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tant Sunday morning at the 
Rectory, with her youngest 
brother kneeling on the floor, 
endeavouring to verify a pic- 
torial reference in this very 
volume, 

“What is he doin’ to the 
other genelman?” continues 
the searcher after knowledge 
upon her knee, in a concerned 
voice. 

“He is trying to hurt him, 
dear.” 

“What for?” 

So the inexorable, imme- 
morial catechism goes on, to be 
answered with infinite patience 
and surprising resource. Pres- 
ently the cycle of enquiry com- 
pletes itself, and the original 
question crops out once more. 

“What did you say was ze 
name of that genelman?” 
with a puckered, frowning 
effort at remembrance. 

“ Apollyon, dear.” 

“Qh.” Then the enquirer 
strikes a fresh note. 

“Do you know him?” 

“‘T used to,” replies Daphne. 
‘At least,” she adds, “I used 
to know some one who I 
thought was like him. But 
his name turned out not to be 
Apollyon after all.” 

“What was his name, then 
—his pwoper name?” pursues 
Miss Carr, deeply intrigued. 

Daphne turns to another 
illustration, coming much later 
in the book, and surveys it 
with shining eyes. 

“ His proper name, Beloved?” 
she asks. 

“Yes. What was it?” 

“Mr Greatheart,” 
Daphne softly. 


says 


THE END. 
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TURTLE- FISHING. 


Duty took me to a small 
Arab town on the coast of 
British East Africa last Feb- 
ruary, and chance found me 
in the fish-market one day. 

The variety of fish was 
wonderful, and their colouring 
such as is only found in the 
tropics; but what chiefly at- 
tracted my attention was a 
group of half a dozen large 
turtles, fresh from the sea and 
sprawling on their backs, wait- 
ing for purchasers. I asked 
how they had been caught, and 
the question received rather a 
curious answer. Turtle-fishing, 
I was told, was practised en- 
tirely (with the exception of a 
stray animal caught now and 
again in a net) by natives who 
came from another part of the 
coast and stayed here only for 
the season. Their method of 
capture was to use sucker-fish 
attached to lines. These fish 
fastened themselves on to the 
turtles, and such was the tenac- 
ity of their hold that even the 
largest animals were unable to 
get away. 

For months past I had heard 
rumours of this method of fish- 
ing, but I had never met any 
one who had actually seen it 
practised, and, to tell the truth, 
I was very doubtful if such a 
thing could be done. So, evi- 
dently, was my companion, an 
Arab Sheikh, who, though he 
had spent a lifetime on the 
coast, stoutly denied the possi- 
bility of such proceedings. The 
only way of satisfying myself 


was to see a turtle caught by 
these means, and I asked the 
Sheikh if he would try and 
arrange for the fishermen to 
take me with them on their 
next trip. This he promised to 
do, but not without many pro- 
testations of the difficulty of 
overcoming the men’s dislike 
to showing their trade secrets 
to outsiders. He evidently 
underrated his own powers of 
persuasion, however, for after 
a short interval he came to see 
me, bringing a native fisher- 
man who willingly consented 
to show me all that I wanted 
to see. The expedition was 
arranged for the following 
morning. 

Daylight saw us off. The 
natives were in their own 
craft, a roughly constructed 
canoe, with remarkably little 
beam for its length; the Sheikh 
and I in my boat. The way 
at first led between the coral 
reef, which fringes all this 
coast, and the shore. The 
scene was impressive even to 
an eye jaded with tropical 
beauty. The sun rising be- 
hind a low bank of clouds on 
the horizon gilded earth and 
water with its light ; above it 
was a background of unbroken 
blue, which promised a day of 
calm and fiery heat. The sea 
lay between the reef and the 
sandy shore, rippling with the 
breath of a warm land breeze. 
Behind the sand stretched a 
monotony of grey-brown bush, 
relieved here and there by 
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clusters of ragged cocoa - nut 
palms and an occasional bao- 
bab tree. The beach ended in 
a point crowned with graceful 
casuarinas, and after that 
there was no more sand; 
coral took its place, and the 
bush came down to the water’s 


edge. 
Following our pilot, we 
passed through a narrow 


opening in the reef, nearly 
getting swamped in the surf 
as we did so, and emerged into 
the open sea. The breath of 
wind had died away and the 
water was like glass — glass 
heaving and swaying under 
the lift of a mighty swell— 
which was all that was left 
of the North-East Monsoon. 
A couple of rude oars—man- 
grove poles with a small cir- 
cular wooden head tied on to 
the head — were brought out 
in the canoe, and with their aid 
and that of an energetic pad- 
dler in the stern good endway 
was made. The course was 
eastward, following at some 
distance the edge of the reef. 
Half an hour’s progress took 
us to the fishing-ground, and 
the fact that we had reached 
it was unmistakable. At a 
short distance from the boat 
the oily surface of the water 
was broken for the fraction 
of a second: a turtle’s head 
bobbed up, looked round, and 
dived in again with a noisy 
splash. The enjoyment that I 
was finding in the trip was, un- 
fortunately, not shared by my 
good friend the Arab Sheikh. 
The stream of conversation 
which he had maintained since 
we started died away. Gal- 
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lant gentleman that he is, he 
made no complaint, but it was 
most evident that the mon- 
strous rolling swell had been 
too much for him, and he suf- 
fered acutely. As nothing 
would have induced me to 
go back at this stage of the 
proceedings, I had my boat 
brought alongside the canoe, 
and I hastily transferred my- 
self into it. The boat boys 
were told to take the Sheikh 
back to land with all possible 
speed, and to return for me 
later. 

My new crew consisted of 
five natives: there were the 
two fishermen, two lads who 
managed the boat, and a small 
boy of about six who, I take 
it, was an apprentice and ex- 
pected to make himself gener- 
ally useful, which he did in the 
intervals of helping himself 
with surprising liberality from 
a pot of cooked maize flour 
into which various odds and 
ends had found their way. 

Fishing now commenced in 
earnest. Two sucker-fish, or 
“taza” as the natives call 
them, were used, and a third 
was kept in reserve. These 
“taza” varied in size; I should 
say their length was roughly 
about 3 feet, 2 feet 4, and 1 
foot 8 inches. With the ex- 
ception of their extraordinary 
limpet-like power of attaching 
themselves to anything, there 
seems to be nothing abnormal 
about them. They are slender, 
green - coloured, scaleless fish, 
with something rather suggest- 
ive of a snake in their move- 
ments. The part by which 
they attach themselves to their 
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prey lies at the back of their 
heads. In appearance I can 
only compare it to the cor- 


. rugated rubber-sole of a tennis 


shoe. It is only while they are 
in the sea, apparently, that 
they possess this power of 
attachment. I handled one 
of the fish myself, and it made 
no attempt to fasten itself to 
my hand either in or out of 
the water. 

The “taza” are secured by 
passing a piece of cord under 
the skin of the body near the 
tail, passing it round the body 
and knotting it. This cord is 
then tied on to a fishing-line, 
just as an ordinary hook would 
be, and no further preparation 
is needed. When not wanted, 
the fisherman passes the line 
through the fish’s gills and 
out at the mouth, knotting it 
so as to form a loop. The 
“taza” is then put overboard 
at the end of about 6 feet of 
line, and immediately attaches 
itself to the side of the boat 
and by it is towed along. I 
noticed the men were always 
most careful to secure the fish 
in this way, even if they were 
being put out only for a few 
minutes, and I concluded it 
was necessary to do so in order 
to bring the “taza’s” head up 
to the direction in which the 
boat was going. 

When wanted for fishing, 
the man puts his hand over 
the side of the boat, pulls the 
“taza” away from the board 
to which it is clinging, quickly 
unfastens the loop, and holding 
the body sometimes by the 
head, but more often by the 
tail, throws the fish a few 


yards away from the boat, 
On reaching the water the 
“taza” darts away without 
hesitation, as if glad to gain 
even such restricted liberty, 
and the fisherman sits and 
holds the line to which it is 
attached as if he were using 
an ordinary hook and bait. 
And on this morning we had 
not long to wait for results. 
After only a few minutes’ fish- 
ing, one of the men made a 
sudden exclamation, and _ his 
line began to pay out rapidly. 
His companion hastily hauled 
in his own “taza,” passed the 
line through its gills and 
mouth, tossed it overboard 
again and seized an oar. The 
other two boys betook them- 
selves to their paddles, and 
immediately we were in pursuit 
of the turtle to which the first 
“taza” had become fast. I 
had no watch, but I should 
say the turtle was played for 
about half an hour; once or 
twice it came up to the surface, 
but the curved back and head 
emerged only for a second and 
down it plunged again. 

In its flight it covered a long 
distance, but it seemed to have 
no fixed plan of escape, for the 
course was constantly changed. 
Presently the fisherman seemed 
to find its strength failing, and 
began to cautiously haul in his 
line, After some conversation, 
his companion laid down his 
paddle and released his own 
“taza” from the side of the 
boat to which it has been 
clinging during the pursuit. 
Following the direction of the 
other man, he threw the fish 
a few feet ahead of the boat 
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and it rapidly swam down, 
drawing out the line as it 
went. It evidently failed to 
find its quarry, for after a few 
minutes it was pulled in by 
the tail and again thrown out, 
but this time on the other side 
of the boat. In this direction 
the quest was successful; the 
line became taut, and the 
fish had evidently joined its 
mate on the turtle’s body. The 
second line was now transferred 
to the first fisherman, who held 
them both in one hand, while 
his companion busied himself 
in getting ready a roughly- 
fashioned, three-hooked grapnel 
attached toa rope. There was 
a short interval while the boat 
was paddled over the spot 
where the turtle was thought 
to be lying. Then the grapnel 
was looped on to the two 
“taza” lines by a cord at- 
tached to its shank, and it 
was lowered over the boat’s 
side till it reached the bottom. 
An anxious moment followed. 
The man was evidently feeling 
his position, and waiting some 
indication that the grapnel was 
under the turtle. Suddenly he 
struck hard and hauled in a 
few feet of his rope. A broad 
grin broke over his face. 
There could be no question as 
to what had happened. The 
turtle was fast. All was anim- 
ation; the rope was quickly 
hauled in; the two boatmen 
dropped their paddles and 
dived headlong over the boat’s 
side. Looking down into the 
clear water, I could plainly see 
their forms struggling with 
that of the turtle, which was 
being rapidly drawn to the 
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surface. In a second all had 
emerged ; each boy held grimly 
on to the turtle’s fin, and its 
back was firmly pressed against 
the boat’s side. Considering 
its size, it made very little 
resistance ; the face seemed to 
bear an expression of surprised 
indignation andalarm. In the 
twinkling of an eye it was 
hoisted over the boat’s side 
and placed on its back in the 
bottom. The feat was accom- 
plished,—I could be sceptical 
no longer. 

The turtle was a large one: 
measuring it later, I found it 
was 5 feet 8 inches from mouth 
to tail and 2 feet 9 inches 
across the base of its shell. I 
judged it to be old, for there 
were minute marine growths 
on the under part of the body. 
The grapnel had caught it 
near the joint of one of the 
hind fins. When it was lifted 
into the boat one of the “taza” 
was still clinging to the base of 
the shell, but the other had 
dropped off, no doubt disturbed 
by the action of the grapnel. 
One of the men unloosened the 
first “‘taza” without any ap- 
parent effort, and I was told 
their grip relaxed immediately 
they came out of the water. 

The morning passed with 


varying success. In all, we 
were fast to four other 
turtles. Two were safely 
captured and two _ broke 


away. Of the latter we lost 
one after a long and stern 
chase, the men explaining that 
the “taza” had become tired 
and dropped off. The other 
escaped while efforts were 
being made to get the grapnel 
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into it. In this instance the 
turtle was fast by only one 
“taza,” its companion, though 
sent to find it, evidently fail- 
ing to do so or not caring to 
hold on. 

In all cases the procedure 
was the same. The men told 
me that the fish attached 
themselves to any part of the 
turtle’s body; all positions 
seemed alike to them, though 
one fish varied from another in 
its capacity to serve its master. 
I can answer for it that both 
those in use that morning were 
no sluggards. They never 
shirked, and seemed as keen at 
the end as they were in the 
beginning. After the third 
successful capture an accident 
befel one of them. We were 
fast in something which I at 
first thought was another 
turtle, until I saw the fisher- 
man getting ready a long har- 
poon instead of the grapnel. 
This time I learnt it was a fish 
which the “taza” was trying 
to bring us, but its zeal proved 
its undoing, for before long the 
grip loosened, and when it was 
drawn in it was evident that 
our friend had had the worst 
of the contest. The narrow 
green body was scarred in 
three places with the marks of 
its opponent’s teeth, and after 
looking at the wounds the 
man pronounced them likely to 
prove fatal. Freed from its 
line it was put back into the 
sea, and I saw it slowly swim 
towards the bottom, its body 
turning over as it went. Such 
faithful service had _ verily 
earned a happier end. 

The first turtle was con- 


siderably larger than the other 
two which we caught, their 
measurements being 3 feet 10 
inches and 4 feet in length and 
2 feet 5 inches in both caseg 
across the base of the shell, 
The turtles’ favourite ground 
evidently covered only rather 
a small area, for the men had 
put out a wicker cage as a 
buoy to mark the spot when 
we first arrived, and I noticed 
they always paddled back to 
its neighbourhood before start- 
ing to fish again after our 
various chases had ended. The 
number of turtles to be seen 
was really remarkable; every 
now and again a small black 
head would emerge above the 
surface, survey the scene for a 
second or so, and then there 
would be nothing but a widen- 
ing ripple. From the chart I 
see that we were fishing in 
about 6 to 10 fathoms of 
water. 

It was now midday, and as 
my boat had returned I got 
into it and started home. The 
sun was almost directly over- 
head, and its heat was like 
that of a scorching flame. 
There was no breath of wind 
from any quarter. A couple 
of Arab dhows in the distance 
lay becalmed, drifting with the 
current. The boat rose and 
fell on a surface of dazzling 
light. Look where one would, 
there was nothing for the eye 
to rest on; everywhere was 
glitter and glare, and the dis- 
tant surf and the trees on the 
shore seemed to flicker and 
throb in the burning heat. 
Without a pilot, I thought it 
more prudent not to venture 
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on the passage through the 
reef by which we had come 
out, and we found our way 
back to the landing - place by 
another route. 

In the evening my crew 
came to see me again. They 
said they had continued to 
fish until two o’clock, and had 
caught another turtle, but it 
was only a small one. That 
day had evidently been more 
fortunate than the previous 
ones, for then, using the same 
“taza,” they had only been 
successful in one instanee. 
The “taza,” I was told, were 
caught on the coast at a place 
about seven miles away. They 
seemed to be scaree, and the 
fishermen had some difficulty 
in securing the supply they 
needed. The bait used is 
either a piece of fish or turtle. 
When they were caught the 
fish were placed in wicker 
cages submerged in the sea, 

“Taza” do not thrive in 
captivity, and refuse to eat, 
although every imaginable 
kind of food has been offered 
them by their captors. If 
they cannot be used in the two 
days following their capture 
they are thrown away, as it is 
recognised that they have not 
sufficient strength left to be of 
any use to their owners: ex- 
ceptionally strong fish might 
perhaps be utilised on the 
third day. They do not attain 
any great size, I believe, even 
the largest being not more 
than the length of a man’s 
arm. The larger the “taza” 
is, the better work may be ex- 
pected of it, and the fishermen 
say they can tell at once from 
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its appearance what value, 
from their point of view, each 
fish will have. It is all a 
matter of degree; any “taza” 
over 8 inches long will be 
serviceable, but their temper- 
ament differs. In some few 
cases, when the fish feels the 
strain of the line attached to 
the tail being tightened as the 
turtle to which it has fastened 
itself is being drawn in, it 
loosens its hold; in other cases, 
the action merely incites it to 
take a firmer grip. Calm 
weather or rough apparently 
makes no difference to the 
“taza,” although the fishermen 
prefer the former, as it proves 
easier for them to manage their 
canoes, As long as the men 
know turtle exist in the piece 
of water they are working in, 
they put their fish out, and 
leave it to them to find exactly 
where the animals are. The 
highest catch my skipper ac- 
knowledged having made in 
one day was ten turtle. 

If the supply is scarce the 
fishermen will go out with only 
one “taza,” but they prefer 
using a couple. They like the 
fish to attach itself to the top 
of the turtle’s shell, as in that 
case it is easier to get the 
grapnel into the base of the 
body without disturbing the 
“taza.” The motive that 
guides the latter, they say, in 
attaching itself to any living 
object is to draw blood for its 
own nourishment. Turtle is 
preferred to fish, but before 
the turtle comes the dugong. 
If there is any choice in the 
matter, dugong is always the 
first object “taza” will seek. 
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All species of fish, shark in- 
cluded, seem alike to them. 
My informants told me that 
if the supply of turtle failed 
they caught fish with the 
“taza.” The method was the 
same, except that a harpoon 
instead of a grapnel was used 
in the final act. They pro- 
fessed to have caught dugong 
to which a single “taza” had 
attached itself. When I ex- 
pressed surprise at the com- 
paratively small resistance 
which the turtles had made 
once the grapnel was in them, 
they explained that this was 
due to the skill of the two boys 
whose duty it was to hold the 
animals as they were being 
drawn into the boat: with less 
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accomplished assistants, they 
said, the task would be a good 
deal harder. The “ taza’s” 
natural disposition seems to 
be that of a bully and disturber 
of the maritime peace. They 
were compared to me by an old 
Arab, with whom I have since 
discussed my experiences, as 
playing that part in the sea 
which is taken on land by 
the African hunting - dog. 
They attack their neighbours 
wantonly and spend their days 
in warfare and strife. 

To the best of my knowledge 
I am the first white man to 
have seen turtles caught in this 
manner on this coast; and no 
description of it, as far as I am 
aware, has ever been published. 
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SPORT IN FICTION. 


BETWEEN the middle of 
August and the middle of 
February lies that happy time, 
the approach of which no vet- 
eran sportsman, unable any 
longer to share in its delights, 
can contemplate without a 
sigh: reduced to visit only in 
memory the scenes of his former 
joys. Then as he leans back 
in his chair, when half through 
his bottle of La Rose, rise up 
before him the sights and 
sounds familiar to him in past 
years. He roams once more 
the heather and the stubble 
behind his well-beloved setters, 
hears again the cheery cry of 
“cock” from the thick of the 
wood, or gallops once again 
over the well - remembered 
“ridge and furrow” traces of 
the vanished plough on the 
broad pasture-fields of the 
Midlands. After such a reverie 
is it not natural that he should 
turn to some of those works of 
fiction in which sport of one 
kind or another fills a promi- 
nent place, and the descrip- 
tions given are often sufficient- 
ly vivid to correspond to the 
scenes already conjured up by 
memory ? 

The influence of manners 
upon literature, and of litera- 
ture upon manners, is always 
an interesting study. They 
act and react upon each other. 
And such no doubt has been 
the case with fashion and 
fiction in the matter of field- 
sports. Fox-hunting was in 
full swing at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and in one 


of the latest of that class of 
comedies, an exquisite of the 
period tells his valet that “one 
must hunt in Leicestershire ”— 
“that is the correct thing.” 
But it has been before pointed 
out that it was the long 
French war which—by clos- 
ing the Continent against 
the English aristocracy, and 
driving them back upon such 
diversions as their own coun- 
try afforded—really brought 
hunting into fashion, and 
taught men to find at Melton 
some compensation for what 
they had lost in Paris. But it 
was some time before hunting 
became a sufficiently prominent 
feature in English life to compel 
the novelist to take notice of 
it. Of the early Victorian era 
Bulwer and G. P. R. James 
were, we suppose, the two 
most popular novelists—and 
neither of them mentions field- 
sports except in the most 
casual manner, and for the 
purpose of this article we may 
dismiss them from considera- 
tion. The shooting scenes in 
‘ Pickwick ’ need hardly be men- 
tioned. They are pure farce; 
and if it signified anything it 
might be added that the author 
himself evidently knew little 
of the matter. 

Novels in which sport (the 
word being limited through 
this article to field - sports) 
forms a conspicuous feature 
are of three kinds. There is 
first the novel in which it is 
introduced as an illustration of 
manners or customs, or serves 
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as a link in the chain of 
events through which the plot 
is worked out. In ‘Guy Man- 
nering’ both the fox-hunt and 
“burning the water” are 
described, because they were 
customs peculiar to the coun- 
try and the people of whom 
Scott wished to draw a per- 
fect picture. In ‘Rob Roy’ 
the hunt leads up to the visit 
of Diana and Frank Osbaldis- 
tone to Justice Inglewood, and 
helps very materially to the 
development of the plot. In 
none of the three are these 
scenes introduced for their own 
sake. But towards the end of 
the thirties fox- hunting in 
England had become _ the 
fashion, and an element of 
English social life which the 
novelist had to take into ac- 
count. And now we come to 
the second class of sporting 
fiction, represented by such 
names as Whyte Melville, 
George Lawrence, Anthony 
Trollope, and, in a slighter de- 
gree perhaps, by Thackeray. 
These all treat field-sports as 
a recognised national pastime 
which, in fiction professing to 
represent English society of all 
grades, take their place natur- 
ally alongside of banquet and 
ball, the club and the mess- 
room, the fair and the market, 
the garden and the farm, or 
whatever else helps to make 
up the varied round of diver- 
sions or interests familiar to 
all classes of our countrymen 
and countrywomen. 

There is still a third class of 
sporting novelists, with whom 
sport is an end in itself. Per- 
haps we may call these the 
realistic school. The popu- 
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larity of such books as ‘Jor- 
rocks’s Jaunts,’ ‘Soapy Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,’ and others of 
the same calibre, testify per. 
haps as strongly as the above- 
mentioned writers to the wide- 
spread interest in field - sports 
which animates the British 
public, though they appeal to 
it from a different point of 
view. The different treatment 
of sport, and of hunting in 
particular, by Mr Surtees, 
compared with the pictures 
drawn for us in ‘ Digby Grand,’ 
‘Sans Merci,’ and ‘Can You 
Forgive Her?’ must of course 
have been visible to all who 
have read them. The one 
class of fiction were writ- 
ten for sportsmen only, the 
other having a wider range 
and aiming at producing a 
complete reflection of rural 
life which shall interest the 
general reader and such as 
have no special familiarity 
with horse and hound, by 
stirring incidents and adven- 
tures intermingled with social 
studies displayed upon a 
broader canvas. 

There is one point, however, 
in which the realistic school 
are superior to the “ impression- 
ist,” in that they always give 
one, or try to give one, the real 
thing, such as an ordinary 
hunting man would call an 
average run, and thus present- 
ing a much more truthful pic- 
ture of what actually occurs 
in the hunting-field than the 
more highly coloured and more 
exciting description to be 
found elsewhere. Writers of 
this school, which we have 
called impressionist, always 
feel bound to show one “the 
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run of the season,” some ex- 
ceptional day, long to be re- 
membered by the local sports- 
men. But if this is less 
interesting to the practical 
sportsman who likes to follow 
the more checkered fortunes 
of an ordinary day, it is more 
so to the general public, who 
can be interested in a sensa- 
tional run, but are not suffi- 
ciently well up in the subject to 
linger with pleasure over checks, 
drains, unstopped earths, and 
skilful “casts,” which only 
the initiated can appreciate. 
The great Billesdon Coplow 
run with the Quorn hounds in 
1801, from Billesdon to Ender- 
by, was long remembered in 
Leicestershire, and pictures of 
it were to be seen in many of 
the principal inns; but no- 
body would think of giving 
that as a typical example of 
even Leicestershire sport. So 
with the runs described by 
Whyte Melville and George 
Lawrence. They answer the 
purpose with which they are 
written very well, but are not 
in everyday wear. But that is 
no objection to them from the 
general reader’s point of view : 
on the contrary, it is in their 
favour. In ‘Digby Grand’ we 
have such a run admirably de- 
scribed, probably as well as 
it possibly can be, by the ac- 
complished author, who com- 
bined in his own person both 
the sportsman and the scholar, 
and could translate an ode of 
Horace as well as crash through 
a bullfinch, A companion 
picture to it is the run in 
‘Market Harborough,’ and we 
have just such another run, 
the finish of which is well 
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told, in Lawrence’s ‘Barren 
Honour.’ It is more laboured 
than Melville’s. 
powerful writer. But his Alan 
Wyverne on his favourite 
hunter, “Red Lancer,” is a 
trifle overdone. And Vereker 
Vane in ‘Sans Merci’ still 
more so. The highly sensa- 
tional river scene in this novel, 
where the gallant Colonel being 
very much out of temper forces 
his horse backwards with him 
into a deep river, savours too 
much of Astley’s. Lawrence’s 
sporting scenes are in them- 
selves not unequal to Melville’s. 
But we cannot stomach such 
heroes and heroines as Guy 
Livingstone, Vereker Vane, 
Flora Bellasis, and Cecil in 
‘Sword and Gown.’ 

A run with the hounds as 
described by this class of 
writers is always more or less 
artificial, and the same objects 
are often repeated in all of 
them. We have the regula- 
tion “line of pollard willows” 
denoting the approach to some 
famous brook occurring with 
great punctuality. The Mas- 
ter of the Hounds is always a 
silent nobleman of high aris- 
tocratic appearance, intent on 
his duties in the field, but 
“opening his well-shaped mouth 
to some purpose ”’ if a bungler 
overrides the hounds, or other- 
wise breaks any of the un- 
written laws of fox- hunting. 
They are always of this type, 
—not, of course, alike in every 
feature, but all cast in one 
mould; we will not say dis- 
similes vert, but causing one’s 
mind to revert to Sir Huddle- 
stone Fuddlestone in ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ and to wonder what 
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Whyte Melville or George 
Lawrence would have said 
to him. Thackeray does not 
attempt to describe a run, 
and therefore we cannot well 
compare him with either the 
Whyte Melville or the George 
Lawrence school. But we 
have always thought his de- 
scription of the meet of the 
hounds at Queen’s Crawley a 
perfect picture, true to nature 
at every point, without any 
exaggeration, or any of those 
“asides” to which Mr Thack- 
eray was a great deal too 
much addicted on other occa- 
sions. 

The whole description is too 
long to quote. But it is the 
real thing. The two whips, 
“clad in stained scarlet frocks, 
light, hard-featured lads on 
well-bred lean horses.” The 
Master’s groom “ perched on a 
large raw - boned hunter, half 
covered by a capacious saddle. 
Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s 
favourite horse—the Neb.” 
The young gentlemen collect 
round the pack in the corner 
of the lawn and talk with the 
huntsmen of past sport, the 
merits of Swiveller and Dia- 
mond, and the wretched breed 
of foxes. Sir Huddlestone 
himself, after paying his re- 
spects to the ladies, “hoists 
himself unwieldily on _ the 
Nob,” and gives the word for 
Sowster’s Spinney. Then they 
all move off, the labourers of 
the parish, with whom the day 
is a great holiday, following on 
foot. Whe cannot see the 
Rev. Bute Crawley happen- 
ing to trot out from the 
Rectory Lane on his powerful 
black horse, just as Sir Huddle- 
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stone and Rawdon Crawley 
pass by. The whole scene is 
before us. 

Bute Crawley, Parson Dove, 
and Mr Gilfil in ‘Scenes from 
Clerical Life,’ should all be 
compared together, as comin 
from three such widely differ- 
ent authorities as Thackeray, 
Whyte Melville, and George 
Eliot. Mr Gilfil, an excellent 
parish clergyman, belonged to 
the time when the parson was 
in the same state of blissful in- 
nocence regarding his own con- 
dition as Adam before the fall. 
The other two must have 
known that their appearance 
in the hunting-field was begin- 
ning to be looked upon with 
disfavour, and the Rector of 
Queen’s Crawley appears to 
have had some faint conscious- 
ness of the truth, not choosing 
to appear at the Meet and 
mingle with the sportsmen on 
the lawn. Parson Dove, we 
should imagine, was troubled 
with no such scruples; and his 
pretty daughter, who looked 
out for a husband among the 
red-coats, would not have 
allowed him to indulge them, 
if he had. 

Mr Trollope’s sporting scenes 
are perhaps less laboured, and 
they are not laid in the Shires, 
which relieves him of some 
responsibility. But the run 
from Edgehill in ‘Can you 
Forgive Her ?’ is quite as much 
the run of the season, though 
not called so, as Melville’s or 
Lawrence’s. There are some 
very good characters, by the 
bye, in this novel; Maxwell 
the sporting banker is ex- 
cellent. But it is told more 
naturally, and we seem to 
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follow the riders more easily. 
This, however, must always be 
the great difficulty which, in 
treating of hunting, sporting 
writers have to overcome. 
The movement of the hunting- 
field in a good run is not 
easy to transfer to paper. 
And unless you can do this, 
half the spirit of the thing 
evaporates. With shooting it 
is different. There is no rapid 
movement here to be described. 
Even in walking birds up, 
whether over dogs or not, the 
excitement is all confined to a 
few minutes. When you walk 
up to a point—when you first 
see the covey approaching the 
butts, or the rocketer coming 
fast over the tops of the trees 
—there may be some such sen- 
sation for the moment. But 
nothing to be compared with 
what is experienced by a man 
who has ridden straight and 
galloped hard till he finds 
himself close to the hounds, 
with very few neighbours to 
challenge him. This is why 
fox-hunting in fiction can never 
seem quite so real as shooting: 
the rapidity and the joy in- 
spired by it can only be feebly 
indicated by the pen. 

The gun has not been cele- 
brated in fiction so often as 
the horn, but most of the 
writers we have already named 
give some graphic pages to the 
partridge and the pheasant. 
Thackeray has an interesting 
little sketch in ‘Vanity Fair.’ 


“ As the birds were pretty plenti- 
ful, and partridge-shooting is, as it 
were, the duty of the English gentle- 
man of statesmanlike propensities, 
Sir Pitt Crawley, the first shock of 
grief over, went out a little and 
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ponte of this diversion in a white 
at with crape round it; ... some- 
times, and with an exquisite humility, 
he took no gun, but went only with a 
aceful bamboo cane: Rawdon, his 
ig brother, blazing, and the keeper 
blazing away at his side.” 


How thoroughly real this is! 
Most famous English states- 
men have been fond of par- 
tridge-shooting : Walpole, Pitt, 
Fox, Palmerston, Peel, Derby. 
“T kept this cover for Peel,” 
says the Duke in ‘Coningsby,’ 
a month after Peel had left 
England for Rome. “How 
Peel would have enjoyed this 
cover,” said the Duke, bringing 
down a pheasant. “He will 
have plenty of time for sport 
in the course of his life,” said 
Mr Rigby, drawing his ramrod. 
In the same novel, Sidonia, the 
profound thinker, the deeply 
read philosopher, who had ex- 
hausted the sources of human 
knowledge and ransacked the 
history of mankind, turns 
wearily from an after-dinner 
political argument and asks 
his next-door neighbour “ if. 
the birds are plentiful in 
Lancashire this season.” A 
few days afterwards he rides 
and wins a steeplechase. 
Dickens has given us the 
Pickwickians out shooting, but 
as that is pure comedy we will 
pass on to others. Whyte 
Melville, Lawrence, Anthony 
Trollope, and even Thackeray 
and Disraeli, have all given 
us good shooting scenes. But 
Lawrence, who in ‘Sans Merci’ 
has shown how the rocketers 
were knocked over by the old 
Baronet, who married Flora 
Bellasis, and was so pleased 
with himself that his wife 
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having joined the party he 
gave the keeper a ten-pound 
note to pay her ladyship’s 
footing as he said,—Lawrence 
has drawn for us in an earlier 
novel! a highly exciting poach- 
ing affray, one side of shooting 
life which we do not remember 
to have seen touched upon in 
fiction. Like most of Law- 
rence’s scenes, however, it is 
on too large a scale, too heroic 
and too purple, so to speak, to 
be at all a typical picture of 
what it purports to represent. 
Of course such things may have 
occurred, and it is only natural, 
perhaps, that writers who 
always give us the run of the 
season to describe fox-hunting 
in general should also give us 
the fight of the century to de- 
scribe poaching in general. 
On this occasion there are 
between twenty and thirty on 
each side. If such combats are 
to be described at all, Mr 
Lawrence has certainly done 
it to perfection. The picture 
has all his faults, and all his 
rather meretricious merits. 
Lanky Jem, the tall and 
brawny poacher, suddenly 
gripped round the neck by 
Bertie Grenville, the short 
and slim young Guardsman, 
who springs upon his back 
and pulls him down, are in 
Lawrence’s most characteristic 
style. 

Whyte Melville has given us 
both a battue and a partridge 
shoot, three guns over dogs. 
The latter is his best perform- 
ance in the sporting line, and 
indeed we are not sure that it 
is not the very best description 
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of such a scene that we have 
ever met with. A young lady 
bringing out the lunch is 
driving her pony-chaise down 
a country lane, from which she 
sees the shooting-party beating 
a wide turnip-field. One of 
the shooters, John Gordon, is 
a man she is fond of, and 
who is as fond of herself, 
but there has been some mis- 
understanding between them, 
and they are scarcely on 
speaking terms. That does 
not prevent the girl from fix- 
ing her eyes on the figure of 
her lover, and when two part- 
ridges get up in front of him 
and he kills them both, right 
and left, she is supposed to be 
highly gratified. She shares 
with all the heroines of this 
school their admiration of 
physical prowess in the other 
sex,—like Helen, in ‘Barren 
Honour,’ when she sees Sir 
Alan Wyvern jump the big 
fence which the rest of the 
field had declined: so Lady 
Julia, in the ‘ Brooks of Bridle- 
mere,’ when she sees Jack 
Brook clear a double post and 
rails on foot, rides home revel- 
ling in the secret consciousness 
that such “a man” loves her, 
though he has never said a 
word. In “Sport in Fiction” 
we must say this view of the 
question is a trifle overdone. 


Whyte Melville will back 
inches against intellect in 
competition for a lady’s 


favour — and if not always 
inches, certainly pluck, That 
a woman could not love one 
whom she knew to be a cow- 
ard may be true enough. But 





1 ¢Barren Honour.’ 
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would she always love an ath- 
lete, whom she knew to be a 
fool, in preference to one who 
was neither? 

The three “guns” are soon 
over the hedge and into the 
lane, and the basket being 
opened, Lord Holyhead sur- 
veys its contents with great 
satisfaction, and having de- 
voted himself for some time 
to the pigeon-pie and the 
claret, under the influence of 
that refreshment declares part- 
ridge-shooting to be the queen 
of field-sports. He is immedi- 
ately tackled for this assertion 
by Lady Gertrude herself, and 
his answer is one which so 
exactly expresses my own 
sentiments on the _ subject 
that I give it entire. I have 
said exactly the same thing 
myself, long before I read, and 
long after I had forgotten, ‘ All 
Down Hill.’ On being asked 
if he really preferred it to 
grouse-shooting— 


“¢Tnfinitely superior,’ he answered 
with a vigorous application to the 
claret. ‘I cannot admit the com- 
parison. Look at the variety of a 
day’s shooting in alow country. The 
constant change of scene. The snug 
farm on the rising ground, the pretty 
village in the valley, the rich autum- 
nal woods to back their slopes of 
bright yellow and intense green. 
Luxuriant hedgerows everywhere, 
a glorious river gliding peacefully 
to the sea,—and Lady Gertrude with 
her pony-carriage for a foreground ! 
Then think of those eternal tracts 
of moor. Now that is what I object 
to in grouse- shooting —the same 
scenery, the same objects, the same 
grey, the same brown, the same 

urple. ’Pon my life, it’s almost as 
ad as the sea,’” 


To this may be added the 
greater variety of shots in 
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partridge-shooting when dogs 
are used, 

The rest of this description 
is equally good. The gradual 
approach of the cool and fresh 
September evening, the dew 
rising, the birds beginning to 
call from the stubbles—all ap- 
peal to the veteran’s memory 
with the sweetness of dried 
rose-leaves. By the bye, why is 
it that partridges have given 
over calling? It was one of the 
cheeriest sounds one used to 
hear on a September evening. 
Now, as far as my own ex- 
perience goes, it is seldom 
audible. The modern scarcity 
of cover may have something 
to do with it, for I have heard 
it in Wales where cover is 
abundant. “Shouting” the 
natives call it. 

A pretty little picture this 
luncheon-party,—the English 
lane with its hedges of haw- 
thorn and sweet-brier and 
the tall elms on one side, the 
wide stretch of bright - green 
roots on the other, showing 
well against the dark wood 
beyond: the pretty girl with 
her ponies, and her three ad- 
mirers, as they all are seated 
round her, —only indeed such 
a picture as may be seen in 
almost every part of England 
in September and October, 
but with a never-failing charm 
though witnessed for the hun- 
dredth time. 

When the keeper, an old 
servant, ventures on a civil 
hint that it is time to move, 
the party breaks up, and John 
Gordon, who has been dis- 
turbed by Gertrude’s demean- 
our towards him, misses his 
three first shots, to the un- 
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speakable astonishment of the 
old keeper. So did Charley 
Forester miss the rabbit which 
got up under his feet when 
somebody’s carriage drew near ; 
so did Ferdinand Armine, 
otherwise a dead shot, when 
he had just fallen deeply in 
leve with Henrietta Temple, 
miss everything that rose up 
before him. So true is it, as 
Lord Beaconsfield observes, 
that there is no end to the 
influence of women on our 
lives. 

Two other gentlemen of fic- 
tion we have yet to mention 
whose nerves were upset by 
a somewhat different cause, 
though not unconnected with 
womankind. 

The scene in ‘The Small 
House at Allingten’ is very 
true to nature. Crosbie, en- 
gaged to the old squire’s niece, 
goes out shooting with the 
squire’s son, whom he en- 
deavours to pump with the 
object of ascertaining whether 
. the old gentleman is likely to 
give the young lady a marriage 
portion. Bernard Dale resents 
this cross-examination, and re- 
turns an unfavourable answer. 


“¢Then you think he will give me 
nothing ?’ 

“‘Nothing that will be of any 
moment to you.’ 

“* Tt’s confounded hard.’ 

“Then they went in among the 
turnips, and each man swore at his 
luck as he missed his birds. There 
are certain frames of mind in which 
a man can neither ride nor shoot, nor 
wad a stroke at billiards, or remem- 

er a card at whist, and to such a 
frame of mind these two men had 
arrived.” 


I am not ashamed to say that 
I have experienced the truth 
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of these remarks myself—and 


this more than once. I re- 
member that in my youth [ 
had a slight altercation with 
my host before starting, and it 
upset us both for the day. He 
shot badly, but I could not 
shoot at all. I missed every 
bird that came near me, and 
finally gave up my gun in 
despair to the head keeper. 
There were four of us out, and 
the bag which was thirty-seven 
brace ought, with decent shoot- 
ing, to have been nearer sixty. 
There is a popular prejudice 
according to which field-sports 
tend to harden and brutalise 
the character, a prejudice which 
sporting fiction of the best kind 
is well calculated to rebuke. 
I will begin with Sir Walter 
Scott, a keen sportsman in his 
youth, but showing clearly how 
the sportsman’s instincts do 
not refuse to mingle with the 
instincts of humanity. His in- 
tercession on behalf of the 
gallant badger, who had main- 
tained such a stout fight against 
the whole Mustard and Pep- 
per family, and which provoked 
such an extremity of wonder 
in Dandie Dinmont, is one in- 
stance. In another—that in- 
imitable picture of the death of 
the fox in ‘Rob Roy,’ which 
we wonder that Landseer never 
painted—Scott has a word of 
pity for “poor Reynard”; 
and again in ‘The Betrothed,’ 
in his capital description of the 
hawking party, he represents 
the cry of the heron as pro- 
testing against “the wanton 
cruelty ” of his persecutor. Yet 
Scott loved to be in at the 
death. We see it again in the 
“burning the water” in ‘Guy 
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Mannering,’ where Bertram 
desired to be put ashore, as he 
could not witness without pain 
the sufferings of the salmon, 
who flapped about in the 
pottom of the boat in their 
death agonies; and it is curious 
to note how not only in fiction, 
but in one’s own personal ex- 
perience, these two rival in- 
stincts come into collision with 
each other. 

I remember some two years 
ago I took part in an otter 
hunt. I ran with the dogs. I 
was as keen as any one present 
to witness a kill, yet when 
after a long hunt, lasting for 
several hours, the otter was at 
last beaten by the hounds, I 
would have given something to 
know that he had escaped. I 
have often, when watching a 
covey of partridges or seeing 
rabbits feeding and frisking 
outside a plantation, without a 
gun in my hand, almost wished 
that I had never grown so fond 
of shooting them. 

Sympathy with the fox has 
often animated good sports- 
men, as it is said that sym- 
pathy with the criminal has 
often animated many good 
Christians, however deeply 
they execrated his crime. Let 
us speak of the fox, at the 
moment, in the language of 
our forefathers, as “the villain,” 
“the nightly robber,” and the 
parallel is complete. Bromley 
Davenport tells us that when 
he has seen a beaten fox lying 
down in a hedgerow, he has 
often tried to get the hounds 
away from him. Yet, had he 
been killed, Davenport would 
have been very sorry not to be 
“up.” Trollope, too, in a capital 
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description of a run with the 
hounds in ‘Can you Forgive 
Her?’ shows that he was not 
insensible to emotions of the 
same kind. 

This mixture of softness and 
harshness, which we see in 80 
many sportsmen,—sportsmen, 
that is, of the best type, and 
equally conspicuous in sailors 
and soldiers, between whom 
and the sportsman there is a 
strong affinity,—is surely very 
suggestive. I have sometimes 
fancied that these two rival 
passions might have been im- 
planted in us for wise purposes 
—the one to soften the heart 
towards sympathy with pain 
and misery; the other to 
harden it against those trials 
which, besetting our state of 
probation, are said to be neces- 
sary to the perfecting of the 
human character, and at the 
same time to form that sterner 
moral fibre which, while nations 
remain as they are, is needful 
for their defence against aggres- 
sion. The value of field-sports 
as a nursery for soldiers has, of 
course, been oo often insisted 
on to make it necessary to 
dwell upon it here. 

I have quoted these passages 
in support of my contention 
that English gentlemen are by 
no means insensible to the 
harsher aspects of field-sports, 
and that in their pursuit of 
them, apart from the personal 
gratification which they afford, 
they are actuated by a belief 
that their wholesome influence 
largely predominates over any 
objectionable elements which 
are no doubt to be found in 
them. 

All the writers we have 
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named are so many witnesses 
to their undying popularity 
with all classes but the superior 
few, who still cling to the old 
superstition that a fox-hunter 
is necessarily an illiterate boor, 
and a game-preserver little 
better than a Front de Boeuf. 
Thackeray points out how all 
the villagers follow the hounds 
on foot, and similar scenes 
may be witnessed at every 
meet in the kingdom. The 
mechanics and operatives flock 
out of Leicester in the same 
way when the Quorn meet 
in the neighbourhood. Whyte 
Melville’s friend, Sawyer, who 
travelled down to Market 
Harborough with one of the 
keenest fox-hunters in Leicester- 
shire, found him buried in a 
volume of Tennyson. Pollock, 
in ‘Cau You Forgive Her?’ 
is a man of letters. All these, 
and more that could be named, 
are wholesome protests against 
the vulgar creed, echoes of which 
may still be heard in holes and 
corners, that field-sports are a 
brutal and tyrannical relic of 
feudalism, abhorred by the 
peasantry, who would gladly 
rise up against them had they 
any chance of success, Field- 
sports, together with the love 
of natural history, which is 
their twin sister, are, of course, 
at the bottom of an English- 
man’s love of rural life, and 
are to a great extent answer- 
able for that peculiar compound 
of suppressed gentleness and 
outward hardness which, ac- 
cording to Lord Beaconsfield, 
is one note of the English 
character, especially of the 
English aristocracy. It is the 
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compound which makes brave, 
chivalrous soldiers and sailors, 
and strong merciful rulers, 
Conceding all they can ask 
to the revilers of field-sports, 
the novels which deal with 
them are at all events pre- 
ferable to some which have 
more recently become the 
fashion. I think my meaning 
may be further illustrated by 
Coleridge’s well-known com- 
parison between Fielding and 
Richardson. Richardson, of 
course, must not be ranked 
with the class of novelists 
whom I have been comparing 
with the ‘representatives of 
“Sport in Fiction.” Yet what 
Coleridge says is nevertheless 
quite applicable to the case 
before us. He preferred the 
so-called brutality of ‘Tom 
Jones’ to the so-called morality 
of ‘Pamela’ and ‘Clarissa Har- 
lowe.’ And brutal though field- 
sports may be, yet it is better 
that the young should revel 
in the description of a good 
run, followed by “a kill in the 
open,” than brood over works 
which, as Coleridge says of 
Richardson’s famous novels, 
“poison the imagination of the 
young with continued doses of 
tinct. Lytt.” Therefore I am 
all for the cause of Sport in 
Fiction. And I wish another 
succession of writers with the 
literary skill of Melville, Law- 
rence, and Trollope would arise 
to present us with fresh works 
of the imagination, breathing 
the same masculine and healthy 
tone, and the same “cheerful, 
sunshiny, breezy spirit ” which 
Coleridge recognised in Field- 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


TIGERMAN. 


THE depressing horror of a 
great famine is a thing not to 
be lightly recalled or described ; 
but at the time—so readily 
does the human temperament 
adapt itself to abnormal sur- 
roundings—the gruesome de- 
tails make very little impression 
on a mind inured. A man’s 
capacity for pity is as limited 
as are his other faculties ; and 
in the midst of scenes which he 
will never be able to recollect 
without a shudder, he soon be- 
comes—I will not say callous 
or hard-hearted, but acquiescent 
and resigned to the workings 
of a Providence which must, 
after all, bear the responsibility 
for its own acts. 

During the Indian Famine 
of ’99 I was employed for some 
months on special relief work 
in a corner of the province of 
Rajputana, and I soon acquired 
that armour of stoicism with- 
out which no man of ordinary 
sensibility could have endured 
such surroundings. I had seen 
the countryside strewn with 
the corpses of wretched beings, 
who through fear or ignorance 
had refused to leave their 
homes to seek relief until too 
late ; I had seen cholera sweep 
down with the dusk of night 
on a crowded famine camp, and 
slay its thousands before the 
morning ; I had witnessed the 
last extremity of demoralisation 
to which wretched humanity 
can be driven by hunger—the 
mangled corpse by the road- 


side, and the furtive, hang-dog 
look of the unfortunate who 
has fed. I had thought myself 
impervious to horror; but I 
confess that my philosophy was 
not proof against the story of 
the Tigerman, which was told 
me one night, after dinner, by 
Cotterell of the Bombay Army, 
who was on famine duty in 
the district next to mine. 

His district was a hilly tract 
of jungle-country, inhabited 
chiefly by tribes of Bhils, the 
aboriginals of India. These 
little fellows were very badly 
hit by the famine, for thrift is 
a thing unknown to them, and 
they never make provision 
against a bad season. Their 
ancient and simple remedy for 
@ scarcity in their own homes 
was to plunder their neighbours, 
and this, in all simplicity of 
heart, they now proceeded to 
do; but it did not serve them, 
for this time their neighbours 
were nearly as badly off as 
themselves. Also the strong 
hand of the British Government 
intervened, and after a village 
or two had been raided and 
sacked a party of troops was 
sent to keep order. Their 
arrival was the signal for a 
stampede to the woods and 
hills; the Bhils, basing their 
expectations on their former 
experience at the hands of 
certain native potentates, 
looked for nothing less than a 
general massacre; the relief 
works which were opened by 
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the Government were looked 
on as merely traps to lure 
them into the power of their 
would-be destroyers; and in 
spite of all that the relief 
officers could do, thousands of 
folk perished out of sheer in- 
ability to understand that 
any one could want to save 
them. 

I met Cotterell by chance 
at a place called Fatehgarh, a 
little village on the borders of 
both our districts. There were 
very few white men in those 
parts; and when, on arriving, 
I saw his tents pitched near 
mine, I was delighted at the 
prospect of society. He was 
out when I arrived, but after 
I had had tiffin and got through 
some office-work, he strolled in 
and introduced \ himself. He 
was a tall, thin fellow, with 
hollow cheeks and eyes which 
told of jungle-fever; indeed 
he looked well on his way 
to the grave, and he was 
not long in getting there, 
poor fellow, for I saw his 
death in the papers a few 
months later. 

We went for a stroll together 
in the evening, and, of course, 
he came over to dine with me. 
I have never seen a man enjoy 
his dinner so much. There 
was a little toy railway in one 
corner of my district, which 
meandered down by several 
junctions, growing larger and 
more important at each, until 
at last it joined one of the main 
lines of traffic; and by this I 
was able to procure, from Bom- 
bay, regular consignments of 
precious things like whisky, 
and bread, and food in tins, 
and—luxury of luxuries in that 
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arid famine-stricken land—real 
green vegetables, cabbages and 
peas, the sight of which com- 
pletely unmanned my guest, 
He had been lodged in his in- 
accessible hills for nearly six 
months, and the sordid mono- 
tony of his staple diet of roast 
goat and onions had parched 
the very fountains of his appe- 
tite. After dinner we talked 
away over the cheroots and a 
bottle of Madeira, and a very 
agreeable companion I found 
him; but he seemed to havea 
strange aversion to describing 
his own experiences during the 
famine. We talked for some 
time about the Transvaal War, 
which was the chief topic of 
conversation in those days, and 
I gathered from him that our 
misfortunes in that unlucky 
country were no more than 
we deserved, for not allowing 
the Indian army to take part 
in the “show.” From this 
gloomy topic we reverted natur- 
ally to the state of things 
around us. I spoke casually 
of a man-eating tiger I had 
heard of in his district, and 
asked if he had tried to get 
a shot; but a strange expres- 
sion of disquiet came into his 
face as soon as I mentioned 
the subject, and he hastened to 
changeit. Presently there was 
a rustle outside the doorway 
of the tent where we were 
sitting, and a thin, wild face 
looked in: some starving Bhil 
who had dragged himself here 
in search of food. My com- 
panion saw him as he was 
lifting a glass of wine to his 
lips. He threw himself back 
in his chair, and half the con- 
tents were spilled from his 
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untasted glass, as his hand re- 
placed it shakily on the table. 

I said nothing, but sent the 
beggar off to the bazaar to get 
some food, passed the wine, and 
quietly waited for him to speak. 
For a time he too sat silent, 
glancing at me covertly, while 
the jackals howled in the moon- 
light outside; but finally he 
finished his glass and delivered 
himself of the following mon- 
strous story. 

“You spoke just now,” said 
he, “of a man-eating tiger in 
these parts. I first heard of 
him about a month ago. The 
news came from Goorus, one of 
the wildest and most inaccess- 
ible places in my district ; but 
as I happened to be in the 
neighbourhood I soon got an 
opportunity of moving up there 
for a few days. Goorus is a 
small village in the hills, sur- 
rounded by an almost pathless 
jungle; the Bhils were as wild 
as hawks, and I could scarcely 
get them to come near me; 
what with hunger and dread 
of the man-eater they were 
quite demoralised. The latter 
was a most mysterious brute ; 
they of course put him down 
as a devil, and trembled when 
they spoke of him. He had 
never been seen; but at inter- 
vals one of the villagers dis- 
appeared and was heard of no 
more, except in one or two 
cases where the bodies had 
been found in the jungle, half- 
eaten and horribly mangled. 
The strangest thing was that 
they never found his tracks; 
the brute was so cunning that 
he avoided every bit of soft 
ground, and kept to the rocks 
and grass, 
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“TI first tried sitting up over 
waterfor him. The only water 
for miles outside the village 
was @ pool in the bed of a deep 
nullah coming down from the 
hills, about a mile away, and 
I made sure he must come there 
to drink. Luckily there was a 
three-quarter moon, and on the 
evening of my arrival I posted 
myself in a thick tree near the 
water and waited. The banks 
of the nullah were covered with 
thick scrub, and the bottom, 
where the moonlight did not 
penetrate, was black as pitch. 
I watched until near midnight, 
but nothing came. 

“The next evening I went 
again to the same place; and 
this time, about two hours 
after sunset, I became aware 
of something moving down the 
nullah towards the pool. The 
darkness was so impenetrable 
that I could not distinguish 
even the outline of its form; 
but a startled plover got up 
and flew away screaming, and 
soon after I heard a rustle of 
dry leaves lower down the 
nullah. The thing was getting 
closer, and I fixed my eyes on 
the first patch of moonlight it 
would have to cross. I sup- 
pose, just before it reached the 
moonlit patch, it must have 
caught a glint from the barrels 
of my rifle; for I saw a dark, 
undefinable shape start up 
among the bushes and dash off 
headlong up the nullah. My 
heart, which was beating hard, 
stood still; my hair bristled 
up; my body was covered with 
a cold sweat of fear; for the 
Shape, dim, indistinct, and 
absolutely unrecognisable, was 
not that of a tiger or any other 
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wild beast I had ever seen, It 
had stood upright, I thought, 
and moved on two legs, not 
on four. My imagination 
broke loose, and the wildest 
ideas thronged my brain. I 
thought of gorillas, of mon- 
strous unknown apes; anything 
seemed possible in those vast 
moonlit solitudes and that 
lonely night. 

“T went back to my tent and 
tried to sleep, with a loaded 
revolver under my pillow. The 
next morning I heard that 
another Bhil, a boy, had dis- 
appeared ; and about noon my 
shikarry brought the news that 
his mangled body had been 
found in the forest, about a 
mile or so from the pool. The 
sunlight made me laugh at my 
midnight fears; and in the 
afternoon, with only my shik- 
arry and a single Bhil to show 
me the way, I went to the spot. 
It was near the head of a 
ravine in the hills, at the foot 
of a huge black rock; dense 
forest surrounded it on every 
side. I determined to wait for 
the man-eater’s return, and 
concealed myself in a hollow 
near the top of the rock. My 
shikarry, armed with a hog- 
spear, hid himself in a tree 
some way off. 

“The afternoon faded into 
twilight, the twilight deepened 
into dusk. The voices of the 
forest fell silent, and the moon, 
nearly full, rose over the tops 
of the trees. With the dark- 
ness my terrors began to return. 
I cannot give you an idea of 
the awful stillness, the utter 
loneliness which surrounded me. 
I would have given worlds to 
hear a jackal howl. Every 


living creature seemed to have 
deserted the forest and left me 
to fight to the death with the 
unknown beast. A dry leaf, 
fluttering down behind me, 
made me start as if I had felt 
a ghostly hand on my shoulder, 

“At last—I do not know 
how many hours I had sat 
there — my straining nerves 
were jarred by a noise. Some- 
thing was coming down the 
hill, through the bushes, to- 
wardsme. I could see nothing, 
I could only judge of its pro- 
gress by the rustle of its foot- 
steps on the dry leaves. It 
came down opposite to me ; the 
bushes parted, and a head pro- 
truded through them. It was 
the head of a man! Long, 
black, unkempt hair hung over 
its face and shoulders; it 
seemed to have no flesh, only 
bones ; and its eyes—oh, those 
eyes in the moonlight!” 

Cotterell paused, and relit 
his cheroot, which had gone 
out. By the light of the match, 
held in his shaking fingers, I 
saw his thin face white as a 
sheet. I have no doubt mine 
was the same, for my blood 
was chilled by his tale, and by 
the reality of his horror. A 
wolf in the distant jungle 
howled like a lost spirit, and 
the jackals were silent. 

“Tt came out into the open, 
and crouched over the dead 
body. There was a long knife 
in its hand. I moved my rifle 
mechanically : I do not know 
whether I could have fired in 
cold blood. The thing before 
me raised its eyes, and they 
met mine. For nearly half a 
minute, I suppose, we glared 
at each other; then it sprang 
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to its feet with a horrid cry, 


and rushed at me. 
“]T fired both barrels and 


missed. The creature clam- 
bered up the rock, and seized 
my leg. Hardly knowing what 
Idid, I hurled my rifle at him. 
He dragged me from my seat, 
and we rolled together to the 
bottom of the rock. I fell 
undermost, but I caught his 
knife-hand and held it by the 
wrist. His other hand gripped 
my throat, and I felt the cold, 
bony fingers pressing into my 
flesh. For minutes we struggled 
there in death-grips. The fall 
had half-stunned me, and I 
felt myself growing weaker. 
His wild eyes gleamed, and his 
bare teeth grinned hungrily at 
me. In another minute I think 
I should have lost consciousness ; 
but a shadow fell over us, the 
grip on my throat relaxed, and 
I sat up and saw the shikarry 
standing there, the bloody hog- 
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spear in his hand. On the 
ground beside me my adversary 
was writhing in the throes of 
death. 

“‘IT was deadly sick, and I 
think I fainted for a few 
minutes. The shikarry was as 
frightened as I was, but we 
managed to get back to camp; 
and next morning I galloped 
down from Goorus as if a fiend 
was afterme. WhenI reached 
the famine camp at Palankot, 
and saw the fat scoundrel of 
a Brahmin overseer, with his 
lying account -books and his 
oily smirk, I believe I nearly 
embraced that vestige of civili- 
sation. 

“ About a fortnight later the 
body of a child was discovered 
in a cave in the hills. It had 
died of hunger. In the same 
cave were found a few charred 
sticks, a human skull, and some 


bones. 
JOHN HOSKYN. 


UN COUP MANQUE. 


In the early days in Rexeria 
there stood, about a hundred 
miles from the capital, a great 
walled native city, six or seven 
miles round about, holding some 
thirty thousand fanatical Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants. At 
their head an Emir, a very 
potent chief, who had made 
himself what he was by the 
sword, and kept himself in 
power by continual raidings of 
the country all about his city. 
The modus operandi was simple 
enough. After the harvest 
there is a season of three 
months or so, the driest part 
of the dry weather, when the 
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streams all dry up, the rivers 
are fordable, there is no work 
possible on the farms, and all 
the grass and light bush have 
been burned away, so that the 
face of the country is bare and 
open, and ideally suitable for 
the conduct of warlike opera- 
tions. Atthis season the Emir 
was in the habit of summoning 
all his followers to follow him 
forth to war. The force he led 
was of such strength as to 
render impossible any effective 
resistance by those against 
whom it might be directed. 
More than half the men were 
mounted, a great number of 
2Y 
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them were armed with Dane 
guns, and the rest were well 
supplied with spears and 
swords. The army was of 
course attended by a rabble 
of half-armed scallywags, hu- 
man jackals, who looted and 
burned and murdered what- 
ever the army left. Towns 
and villages were burned, all 
movable property was collected, 
stock was driven off, people who 
resisted were slain, and all 
others were borne off to be sold 
into slavery. 

The Governor of the new 
Protectorate endeavoured to 
beguile this Emir from his 
evil ways, and did indeed come 
to some sort of arrangement 
with him, by virtue of which, 
and in consideration of a cash 
subsidy, he agreed to go a-raid- 
ing no more. Needless to say, 
the effect of this arrangement 
was little enough. The Emir 
got the money, and for a time 
sat quiet. Then his “young 
men” got restive, and the 
raiding recommenced, being 
conducted in places as remote 
from the capital as conveniently 
possible. Remonstrances pro- 
duced no effect, and the time 
eame when the Emir had to be 
told that further disregarding 
ef the agreement would lead to 
his being dealt with by the 
forces at the Government’s dis- 
posal. Whereat the Emir 
laughed, and went raiding in 
good earnest. 

The position of the Governor 
and of his administration was 
precarious in the extreme. His 
total armed force did not ex- 
ceed four hundred native in- 
fantry, with a couple of guns, 
interesting as antiquities rather 
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than valuable as weapons. He 
cabled Home for permission to 
increase the establishment of 
troops, and for more white 
officers and non-commissioned 
officers. The latter were sent, 
and he was authorised to raise 
another four hundred men loc- 
ally,—natives, of course. The 
recruiting was taken in hand, 
and the tiny capital became a 
drill-ground and a rifle-range 
for the nonce. They were optim- 
ists in those days, and it was 
hoped to have the men in 
trim for service in a couple of 
months, so a very gallant major 
of horse-gunners was sent off 
with a company of the old 
troops to get into touch with 
the Emir’s forces. His orders 
were to get as close as possible 
to the big city, and to establish 
himself there in position, in ob- 
servation. He was in no cir- 
cumstances to attack, and was 
so to fortify his position as to 
render a surprise attack un- 
likely of success. If at any 
time he considered the enemy 
were about to attack him in 
force, he was to retire upon the 
capital. Now the major(brevet) 
was a horse-gunner; he was 
young, and he was an Irish- 
man. He went off up country 
with his little army of 120 
native infantry and a white 
subaltern. Men who knew him 
said they thought it unlikely 
that O’Flaherty would be seen 
retiring upon the capital, chased 
by an Emir and his horde of 
black followers. 

Reports came occasionally 
from him, but gave remarkably 
little information. There was 
nothing to report. It was 
known that he was in a posi- 
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tion within striking distance of 
Dirubaji, the Emir’s city, and 
that he engaged from time to 
time in small skirmishes with 
the enemy’s horse. Meantime, 
in the capital, preparations for 
the general advance of the 
whole force were being pushed 
forward. The impression got 
abroad that there was to be a 
proper “show,” with a suitable 
number of casualties, and a 
little shower of C.B.’s, C.M.G.’s, 
D.S.O.’s, and brevets to follow. 
News of all this got to O’Fla- 
herty, through the medium of 
rivate letters. 

The Irishman had his own 
ideas as to the requirements of 
the situation. Once established 
in his fortified camp, he com- 
mandeered all the horses he 
could lay his hands on, and 
went to work to transform some 
forty of his men inte mounted 
infantry. There was riding- 
school for hours in the hot sun, 
out at the back of the camp, 
each day. Drill was inter- 
spersed with dashing little 
cutting-out forays, wherein 
supplies were captured right 
under the walls of the city. 
Nothing was safe from the M.I. 
They watched the six gates of 
the place, and swooped down 
on cattle and sheep, and any- 
thing, coming in and going 
out. The Emir’s army was 
mobilised, and camped on rising 
ground close to the eastern 
gate, which was the nearest to 
O’Flaherty’s position. The 
army occupied its lines nightly, 
and spent the day within the 
walls of the city. It numbered 
somewhere about six thousand 
men. The British force could 
not hope to carry the place by 
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assault during daylight, for, 
besides the men, the city had 
high and thick walls, and a 
deep fosse ; and a night assault, 
if successful, meant only that 
the attackers would find them- 
selves in a very efficient trap 
with the coming of day. On 
the other hand, one or two ten- 
tative attacks on the British 
camp seemed to have satisfied 
the townsmen that there were 
wiser courses open to them than 
open assault. They held their 
city, and they tried to starve 
the invaders out. The honours, 
such as they were, were all 
with O’Flaherty, but the situa- 
tion was in fact a stalemate. 
The horse-gunner’s fertile 
brain had matured a scheme, 
the object of which was nothing 
less than the capture of the 
Emir, from the midst of his 
own city and people, and the 
carrying of him off to the camp. 
Briefly, the plan was this: 
Matthews, the subaltern, was 
to move after dark, with fifty 
men, and to be in position on 
the north side of the town by 
dawn, when he was to make a 
vigorous feigned attack, keep- 
ing his men out of sight, but 
making plenty of noise and 
firing furiously. Thus for an 
hour, when he was to draw off 
gradually, and make his way 
back to the camp. O'Flaherty 
himself was to take the ML, 
forty in all, and the balance of 
about twenty men were to 
remain in the camp under the 
white colour-sergeant, to hold 
it, and to cover the retreat 
thereon of the two parties. 
The mounted people were to be 
in position close upon the Emir’s 
army before dawn, and, half an 
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hour before sunrise, they were 
to fall upon the sleeping host, 
which, O’Flaherty reckoned, 
would offer no real resistance, 
but would bolt en masse for the 
town. He calculated upon 
slipping through the gate, he 
and his men, amidst the fleeing 
mob. Once inside the walls, 
one of the troopers who knew 
the interior of the city guaran- 
teed to conduct the party to 
the Emir’s palace. By the 
time they got into the town 
Matthews ought to be roaring 
at the gate on the north, and 
this, it was hoped, would in- 
crease the confusion and panic 
to such a point as to make it 
possible for the forty to gallop 
to the palace, secure the Emir, 
and get away with him before 
an effective resistance could be 
organised. 

At first all went well. The 
mounted men got the army on 
the run, and passed through the 
gate with the stream of fugi- 
tives in the half-light of dawn. 
It was time for Matthews to 
be making himself heard, but 
no indication came from him; 
within their walls, and in day- 
light, the townsmen were not 
long in rallying, and the posi- 
tion of O’Flaherty and his men 
was rapidly becoming critical. 
As they dashed up to the 
palace, the leader well ahead 
of his men, a big stout man 
on a big horse rode out from 
the centre gate, and the guide 
yelled that this was the Emir. 
The Irishman rode straight for 
him, and tried to grapple him 
round the waist. But he was 
a small man, on a small horse, 
and the Emir a big man on a 
big horse, and his pony went 
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down with the shock of impact, 
bearing his rider with him to 
the ground, where he lay 
stunned. In a moment spear- 
men were swarming out of 
the palace, and O'Flaherty, 
senseless on the ground, was 
speared in a dozen places ere 
the troopers arrived and drove 
through the press. 

They got their leader on to 
another horse, roughly band- 
aged his wounds, and turned to 
fight their way back out of the 
city. All this time there was 
no sound from Matthews on 
the north. It was a furious 
ride from the palace back to 
the gate, the troopers riding 
in a compact body, firing, 
stabbing with their bayonets, 
and, in their midst, held by a 
couple of troopers upon a horse, 
their unconscious leader. It 
was a great fight, well fought, 
by gallant men. Many a man 
went down then who did not 
rise again, but the others got 
clear, and made their way to 
the camp, carrying the hacked 
and bleeding body of the horse- 
gunner. 

Later in the day Matthews 
returned, in a rough litter, 
delirious. A bad attack of 
fever had bowled him over soon 
after starting the night before, 
and, though he made his way 
to the position ordered, when 
morning came he was un- 
conscious. His men, without 
orders, waited an hour or two, 
heard the firing in the town, 
and then fixed up a stretcher, 
on which they placed their 
commander, and made their 
way back to camp. They had 
not fired a shot, and they had 
had no casualties. 
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So the scheme failed, ap- 
parently. Actually, it did not. 
For the Emir and his people, 
having sampled the quality of 
O'Flaherty and his forty, had 
no mind to face the army that 
they heard was being collected 
down at the capital. Negotia- 
tions were set on foot at once, 
the Emir went into exile, upon 
a pension, another was installed 
in his place by the Governor, a 
political officer was established 
at Dirubaji, and O’F laherty lay 
for a long time in hospital. 
He did not die, in spite of near 
a score of spear wounds, but 
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lived to endure the enmity of 
those who had been disappointed 
at the failure of the anticipated 
“show,” and of the shower of 
decorations and brevets that 
would have followed it. 

In fact, everybody was cross 
with him, always excepting the 
men of his company, who made 
songs about the red lion who 
ate a city; and they brought 
their men-children for him to 
put his hand upon their heads, 
so that they might grow up 
to be lions, capable of eating 
cities. 

BERKONO. 


BAGESWAR FAIR, 


West of Nepal and bordering 
on Thibet is the district of 
Kumaon, a comparatively little 
known portion of our Indian 
Empire, and yet a country full 
of wild beauty and romance. 
A land of pilgrimage to the 
Hindu, sacred from its associa- 
tion with his gods. A land of 
infinite variety: dense woods 
of fir, of oak, and rhododendron, 
bare rugged hills, well-watered 
valleys, fields of rice and wheat 
and millet, and rising high 
above all, the calm, majestic, 
snow-clad heights which guard 
our frontier and fill mere mor- 
tal man with joy and wonder 
by their beauteous majesty. 
Here, where now is peace and 
beauty, once the Rajput, then 
the Gurkha ruled and fought ; 
the latter with a ruthless se- 
verity which proved his own 
undoing, for it was largely due 
to local discontent that Colonel 
Gardener was able to bring his 
little recorded but strenuous 





campaign to a successful ter- 
mination at Almora in 1815. 

It was from Almora, the 
capital of this district, that 
four work- weary soldiers set 
out on a holiday one January 
afternoon. An Adjutant, a 
Quartermaster, a Cantonment 
Magistrate, and an Odd-job 
Subaltern. The leave had 
been fairly earned, and the 
time was a short five days. It 
was a glorious day, bright, 
cold, and crisp. The road to 
Takula was good, and latterly 
opened out into a fertile valley, 
watered by a tributary of the 
river Kosi, and filled with 
growing wheat. On either 
side the hills rose up a thou- 
sand feet, and were covered 
sparsely with gigantic fir; 
while every here and there 
@ prosperous village could be 
seen nestling in a hollow 
among straw-stacked trees. 
Along the road were many 
hundred villagers, mostly 
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women, all going to the fair 
at Bageswar, whither we also 
were bound. 

It would appear that women, 
more religious than the men, 
attend in greater numbers— 
for Bageswar is at the junc- 
tion of the Gumti with the 
Sarju, a tributary of the 
Ganges, and is, therefore, 
doubly holy.t For a few 
days in every January the 
waters at this place have a 
special potency, and wash 
away the sins of all who 
bathe in them, The origin of 
the fair is then religious; in- 
cidentally it encourages clean- 
liness, trade, and gaiety. 

To the north-west as we 
rode along lay Gannanath, 
the long bare ridge where 
Hastibal, one of our most 
gallant opponents in the 
Nepalese War, met his fate. 
At last Takula Dak - Bunga- 
low (Rest-House) was reached, 
and fortune favoured us, for 
the bungalow was empty, 
and the Khansamah (cook), 
expecting the Deputy Com- 
missioner, had prepared an 
extra special feed. High tea, 
a bath, and dinner followed 
each other in rapid succes- 


sion, for a seventeen - mile 
ride in the cold air had 
given us all the best of 
appetites. 


Our baggage left at eight 
next morning and we at nine. 

he scenery was much the 
same, except that mustard 
was added to the wheat, and 
the banana grew more freely, 
while orange and lime trees 
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were also met with. At the 
top of a steep rise we came 
to the Dewaldhar Tea and 
Fruit Gardens, owned by Mr 
Chirinji Lall, an Honorary 
Magistrate and gentleman of 
some importance in this neigh- 
bourhood. Here we  dis- 
mounted and left our horses, 
for down to the Sarju valley 
is a drop of three thousand 
feet, a steep descent extend- 
ing some three miles. The 
crowds were thicker, ll 
“ganging to the fair,” ex- 
cept a few Thibetans with 
their droves of sheep carry- 
ing borax to Almora and 
beyond. On our left we 
passed a field so large that, 
tradition says, two women 
lost their lives in reaping it. 

A former owner’s wife and 
mother went out to do the 
work: before commencing it 
they placed their midday meal 
in the middle of the field, 
each vowing that she would 
not touch her food until she 
had reaped her share; but 
neither reached her lunch, and 
so they died. 

This brought us to Bages- 
war, first across the Gumti to 
the town, through the Bazaar, 
and then across the Sarju, 
spanned by an iron suspen- 
sion- bridge, where we met 
our host, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and soon reached his 
camp. 

Bageswar town is situated 
in the angle formed by the two 
rivers. It is small, but the 
houses are well built, mostly 
two-storeyed, with beautiful old 





1 In India, where the junction of any two rivers is considered sacred, this 
sanctity is very much increased if they are tributary to the Ganges, the sacred 


‘* Gunga” of the Hindus. 
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plack wood-carving on the 
upper storey, which looked 
quaint, however, against the 
brand-new corrugated iron- 
roofed verandahs of some of 


them. In the cold weather 
the place is inhabited largely 
by Almora merchants, and is a 
prosperous commercial centre, 
where produce from the fertile 
valleys around is collected, and 
goods are brought through by 
the Bhotia traders. In the hot 
weather and rains it is hot, 
unhealthy, and comparatively 
deserted. The river Sarju 
contains some good fish, 
Mahseer or Indian salmon, 
but they are difficult to catch 
here. The Temple is on the 
river bank, not far from the 
junction. We were not allowed 
inside, but learnt that it was 
rebuilt in the fourteenth 
century by Rajah Lakshmi 
Chand, and that it contains 
an old Sanscrit inscription of 
a much earlier date. 

On the left bank of the 
Sarju was the Exhibition 
ground, a few hundred yards 
from the Dak - Bungalow. 
Across one end was a shelter 
in which looms had _ been 
erected for weaving silk and 
wool, and students from the 
Weaving School! could be 
seen at work. Lengthways 
were lines of roped-in en- 
closures, and in the centre a 
long line of booths, in which 
the traders displayed their 
wares. In one were high-class 
silk and woollen materials 
turned out by the Weaving 
School; next door, Thibetan 
carpets, cloths, rugs, and 
curios; in another, a Thibetan 
saddle, a Persian saddle-cloth, 
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embroideries, jewellery, and 
turquoise. In another were 
some excellent Thibetan blank- 
ets, both thulmas and chutkas, 
the former being fleecy on both 
sides, the latter on one side 
only. The contents of the 
other booths were much the 
same as these. Outside, in the 
roped-in enclosures, were stacks 
of bamboo matting, baskets, 
shoes, iron cooking-pots, and 
many other things, including 
even aluminium ware from 
Madras. At the far end of 
the ground were four miniature 
“Great Wheels,” each with 
four spokes, and with a car 
hanging from each _ spoke. 
The wheels were rotated by 
pulling hard down on the 
descending car. Wheeling the 
wheel seemed popular, and 
trade was brisk. Back up- 
stream, across the Sarju, some 
half-mile away, was a camp of 
pony dealers, where several 
Bhotia ponies were for sale. 
Short, big-boned, and sturdy, 
they were a useful lot, but none 
of a very high class were on 
view. Farther on was a 
Thibetan camp, most pictur- 
esque of all. A row of single- 
fly tents, a surly dog, and 
swarms of dirty but bright- 
faced children, men, and 
women, all full of fun and 
laughter, the women bandying 
jests with the men, and all 
keen to sell their jewellery and 
ornaments. These women wore 
gold nose-rings, flower-shaped, 
and set with stones. Their 
heavy silver necklaces, strings 
of beads and coral, and silver 
ear ornaments, were very effec- 
tive; besides which each had 
a perfect chatelaine full of 





1 One of these Bhotia women-weavers was at the White City. 
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tweezers, bells, and Jews’-harps. 
In front of their right shoulders 
they wore musk-deer’s tushes 
and lucky bones, and their hairs 
were done in hundreds of fine 
plaits. One of them was making 
tea when we arrived, churning 
it up with ghee (clarified butter) 
and salt, in a long cylinder. 
Interesting as all these 
camps, exhibits, and women’s 
jewellery were, still more inter- 
esting was a study of the 
different races round about us, 
their appearance, character- 
istics, and dress. Here were 
representatives from all parts 
of this borderland: Thibetans 
and Bhotias with their Mongol 
features, Dhanpuris, and the 
more familiar Kamouni. Most 
of the Thibetans were dirty 
and unkempt, but there was 
a notable exception in a Llama, 
tall and dignified, with a face 
denoting considerable char- 
acter. He made a striking 
picture in his long red coat 
as he strode away through the 
crowd. We learnt that he 
was a refugee, and that the 
rest of his party having fallen 
into disfavour had died of 
poison, while he had fied. The 
Bhotias of these parts must 
not be confounded with the 
inhabitants of Bhotan near 
Darjhiling. These people come 
from this borderland, called 
Bhot. Two races of them 
were most in evidence, the 
Darma Bhotia from Eastern 
Bhot, towards the Lipulekh 
Pass and frontier of Nepal, 
and the Shoka or Johar 
Bhotia from farther West, and 
round Milam. Of these the 
Shoka is by far the finest, 
physically and intellectually. 
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Great strapping fellows, with 
broad, open, good - natured 


faces; we liked the looks of 
them at once. The Dhanpuris, 
those hillmen from round 
Kapkote, close to Bageswar, 
were noticeable with their 
toga - folded blankets. Two 
corners fastened round the 
waist, two corners pulled round 
the shoulders across the chest, 
a fold of slack brought up, 
and all secured with metal 
skewers connected by a chain. 

The day of our arrival was 
taken up with food, and visit- 
ing the scenes described. That 
night a thousand fires were 
blazing about us. The sight 
was lovely, reflected in the 
water ; but on strolling round 
the smoke and smell were 
trying, and the songs and 
dances which we saw were of 
quite a common kind. 

Next morning, Friday, was 
the big day. The more devout 
Hindus had bathed before sun- 
rise, and been relieved of much, 
both sins and grime; and filled 
with purity, engendered by the 
wash, proceeded to the Cench- 
Man’s stall, where they called 
up the gods with lusty breath 
by blowing hard his shells. 
All day long we heard this 
sound, for though many bathers 
were content merely to wash 
their mouth and teeth, and 
comparatively few plunged 
right into the icy stream, yet 
none forgot the Conch-Man 
or failed to test his shells. 

At nine we hunted jackal: 
the run was short, but eventful 
for the writer, who found a 
ditch full of soft squeegie mud 
and water, and had the only 
fall, right into it. 
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After breakfast prizes were 
distributed for the best exhibits 
of each kind, including Bhotia 
ponies. Then lunch, and then 
the sports. 

The pony race for Bhotia 
ponies was great fun. All ex- 
cept one were ridden bare- 
backed,—a few hundred yards 
along the straight, round a 
flag, and back across a short 
piece of plough. The ponies 
did not like the turn, where 
several falls took place, and 
several times the crowd was 
charged. The leader in the 
first heat fell off within a few 
yards of the winning-post, and 
took so long to mount that he 
came in last. 

The greasy pole was full of 
grease and took a lot of elimb- 
ing. The prize was won, 
eventually, by one of our 
Gurkha orderlies, although a 
bright Jhampani (dandy car- 
rier) made a good attempt in 
his master-given livery. 

The ascent in the Khud race 
was good, but the descent poor 
to those accustomed to the way 
a Gurkha flashes down. 

The Shokas won the Tug- 
of- War. They must have 
weighed a stone a man heavier 
than any other team, and had 
little difficulty in pulling their 
opponents over, although none 
of them really knew how to 
use his weight. 

That evening, after dinner, 
we saw some excellent dancing. 
Chairs were brought out and a 
bonfire lit, around which first 
the Dhanpuris, then the Thibe- 
tans danced. The Dhanpuri 
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dance was slow, rhythmical, 
and, like most Oriental dances, 
somewhat monotonous. The 
Thibetans, on the other hand, 
danced with the utmost vigour. 
Some twenty of them formed a 
ring round the fire, and danced 
and sang and shouted with all 
the zest and enjoyment of an 
English Bank-holiday party, 
but with much more method. 
In some of the dances the 
women and children joined in 
as well, but did not display as 
much vigour as the men. An 
exception was an old lady with 
a lonesome tooth, who looked 
at least sixty years old. The 
accompaniment was a tom- 
tom, or native drum, and a 
kind of zither, which was 
played by a most piratical- 
looking individual, who danced 
as he played. He seemed to 
be a leader of the dance. 

On Saturday the fair ended. 
One feature had struck us all 
most forcibly, the absence of 
police. Where else could a 
crowd of twelve thousand men, 
women, and children, more- 
over a crowd composed of di- 
verse races and religions—for 
Hindus, Buddhists, and Mahom- 
medans were all represented— 
be found happy and contented, 
quiet and orderly, in the ab- 
sence of any police control. It 
was a pleasing reflection to 
carry back to our various 
duties, that here, at any rate, 
was content, and here the 
Sahib was still the Sahib, and 
commanded the respect due to 
his work and his performance 
of it. J. Locu. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE FALLS OF GUAYRA. 


SUFFICIENTLY few men have 
seen the Guayra Falls to 
make some account of them 
worth writing. When I left 
Buenos Aires with the Falls 


as my objective, I had 
little knowledge of where 
or what they were. The 


first I had heard of them, 
and all I knew of them, was 
derived from a brief account 
in a Buenos Aires newspaper 
of a journey made in the pre- 
vious year by Mr Angelo de 
Rin. I am not aware that Mr 
de Rin has written anything 
else on the subject. His letter 
sufficed to arouse a wish to see 
the Falls. I was confirmed in 
my desire by the knowledge 
that a distinguished Para- 
guayan Estanciero, Don Jorge 
Stewart, was ready to accom- 
pany me and would undertake 
the preparations for the jour- 
ney. Don Jorge’s British origin 
is revealed in his name, but like 
many Europeans born in the 
New World he has discarded 
his father’s nationality, and he 
is in language and all essen- 
tials a good Paraguayan. I 
take this occasion to acknow- 
ledge the debt of gratitude I 
am under to this gentleman. 
His horses, men, and _ local 
knowledge enabled me to make 
the journey in such comfort as 
is possible under the conditions 
of South American travel. 
From Buenos Aires to Asun- 
cién, the capital of Paraguay, 
is five days by river steamer, 
and from Asuncién to Villa 
Rica six hours by the Central 








Paraguayan Railway. Villa 
Rica is the second town of Para- 
guay, and though sufficiently 
primitive, has some passable 
shops and an inn. Stewart 
joined me there soon after my 
arrival. He was accompanied 
by Mr James Hawes, an 
English cattleman, who has 
been many years in the country, 
and by three native peons, men 
of Spanish origin with an ad- 
mixture of Indian blood and 
speaking the Indian language 
called Guarani. I may here 
note that a knowledge of 
Spanish does not suffice to carry 
one through the remoter parts 
of Paraguay. The use of 
Guarani is general, and many 
know no other language. We 
took the road next day. Our 
transport consisted of three 
pack-mares. The art of loading 
and fixing pack-saddles is little 
practised or understood in Para- 
guay, and this deficiency was 
the cause of frequent trouble 
and delay. Stewart had 
brought in all twenty - five 
horses ; so that besides those in 
use we drove before us sixteen 
loose horses. The horses of 
Paraguay are small and of poor 
quality. Many are not trained 
to eat corn, and when pasture 
is bad it is impossible to expect 
hard work of them. The 
number of spare horses with us 
was excessive, and the collection 
of them each morning occa- 
sioned much loss of time. 
Later on we left the greater 
number of them at an estancia 
by the way. I would recom- 
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mend travellers to be satisfied 
with two horses apiece, or best 
of all to rely upon mules. 

Our first stage was to Mr 
George Box’s farm. He is an 
Englishman in charge of a 
timber- cutting enterprise, on 
whose hospitality, I feel sure, 
all travellers may count. Next 
day took us through a picada 
(forest-track) of about twenty 
miles. We spent the night at 
Caguazu, a typical Paraguayan 
village of houses of mud and 
wood ranged in a square round 
a green, in the middle of which 
stands a wooden church. There- 
after we made a short stage to 
the estancia of Paraiso, one of 
the Stewart family’s properties, 
where we remained three days, 
and killed a cow and provisioned 
ourselves. Food is scarce in 
Paraguay, and it is not safe to 
move in the country with the 
expectation of finding it. Beef 
and mandioca are the staple 
foods of the country. Occa- 
sionally biscuit is obtainable in 
the form of a galleta, of the size 
and shape of a walnut, but 
much harder. Oranges grow 
abundantly in the forests, but 
they are almost always of the 
bitter variety. In open country 
I was often able to get so-called 
partridges and the other larger 
Tinamou known as martineta 
(Rhynchotus rufescens). For the 
rest there was no shooting to 
be had. I never saw anything 
largerthan an armadillo. There 
is much talk of jaguars or 
“tigres,” as they are called, 
and they are feared, apparently 
without reason. The Para- 
guayans are not hunters, and 
know nothing of the habits of 
the animals that live among 
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them. That sport would be 
obtainable by any one who had 
time to get in touch with the 
Indians, and was able to secure 
their guidance, is very probable. 
Our next stage was to the 
village of Ihu. Leaving this 
we entered the picada of Palo- 
mares, which must be a good 
twenty miles long. The track 
led across some bits of morass, 
which gave much trouble to 
the horses. We were fortunate 
in having dry weather. I 
doubt whether after rain this 
road would be passable. We 
slept a night in the forest and 
the next two in the open, doing 
short stages through a pic- 
turesque, uninhabited country, 
which brought us tothe estancia 
of San Blas. This and two or 
three other similar farms are 
the property of a native com- 
pany, occupied with the collec- 
tion of yerba de maté in the 
surrounding yerbales, as the 
woods are called in which is 
found Ilex paraguayensis. Its 
collection is the sole industry 
of the few inhabitants of this 
part of the country, and such 
estancias as there are exist for 
the cattle necessary to feed the 
workers. Maté is the national 
substitute for tea in a large por- 
tion of South America, Of its 
qualities as astimulant and res- 
torative I can speak from per- 
sonal experience.. We went 
next to San Guillermo, another 
estancia of the same company, 
distant about twelve miles, 
and thence to Naranjito, also 
a yerba collecting station, in 
charge of a hospitable Brazi- 
lian mulatto. We were much 
encouraged by him, as _ he 
was the first person we had 
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met who seemed to have heard 
definitely of the Guayra Falls, 
and he believed we were on 
the right road for them. We 
had no serviceable map with 
us, and I believe none exists 
of this country. We had been 
guided by the compass and a 
knowledge of general direction. 
Such men as we had made in- 
quiries of on the way had either 
never heard of the Falls, or 
else implied that they were 
very far, and that we should 
never reach them. From Na- 
ranjito the track leads through 
forest of extraordinary rank- 
ness, and dense with bamboos 
of great girth and height. We 
spent one night in these de- 
pressing surroundings, and ar- 
rived early next day at Isahu, 
another yerba depot on the 
Jejuy river, a tributary of the 
Paraguay, navigable for small 
barges, and consequently in 
water communication with the 
rest of the world. At Isahu 
we secured the services of 
a guide—or vaqueano in South 
American. This man, though 
useless in regard to knowing 
the way, was a good fellow, 
and socially an addition to the 
party. He was a noted racon- 
teur, and his interminable 
stories across the maté and the 
mandioca, illustrated by elabor- 
ate pantomime, were the de- 
light of those who knew 
Guarani. He took us next day 
a long stage to Laguna San 
Antonio, a small lake in a 
natural clearing in the forest, 
beside which there is a ranche 
and yerba depdt. We were 
made welcome by the owner, 
with the unfailing hospitality 
of the country. He and his 
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family lived in less squalor 
than others we had seen g0 
far, and they had a well-spread 
table, with something other 
than beef on it, and they made 
bread of mandioca flour and 
drank milk. The next day was 
rainy, and we remained where 
we were. We sat round the 
fire and sucked maté, and there 
was much conversation with 
our hosts, especially on avia- 
tion and the cinematograph, of 
which they had vague ideas, 
They knew little of the tri- 
umphs of modern science, and 
when in the course of the day 
I shaved with a safety razor, 
I was watched with breathless 
interest. They were as much 
amused looking through a field- 
glass as any natives of Central 
Africa. 

Leaving San Antonio, we 
entered the forest and con- 
tinued in it all day along a 
disused picada of nearly thirty 
miles, This track was much 
grown over and in parts almost 
obliterated. Many trees had 
fallen across the path, and it 
was often necessary to use the 
machete to circumvent them. 
This bit of forest, according to 
local information, contains a 
large Indian population, and 
occasionally their tracks were 
visible where they crossed the 
picada. We met one small 
party. It is rare to come 
across Indians on the road. 
They keep out of the way 
of white men, but I am in- 
clined to think that the Indian 
population of Paraguay, and 
possibly of all South America, 
is much in excess of the official 
estimates. We were told of a 
race of pigmy Indians who 
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were occasionally seen, but 
they were said to be very shy. 
The “Christians,” as they call 
themselves in contradistinction, 
and the Indians of these parts, 
present a curious study. Two 
races, closely allied in blood and 
scarcely distinguishable in ap- 
pearance, using @ common 
language and living in close 
proximity, are separated by 
habits and religion to a point 
ef being hardly conscious of 
each other’s existence. There 
is no intercourse between them. 
Occasionally, I believe, an 
Indian woman will take service 
in a Christian household, or a 
Christian man looking for a 
wife will find her among the 
Indians, and leaving his own 
people adopt their mode of life. 
But such cases are rare. 

The yerba depot of Sapumi 
is just outside the forest, and 
we spent the night there. The 
owner was away, and the ladies 
of the family entertained us. 
The guide mentioned that we 
had crossed the frontier during 
the day and were now in 
Brazil. The women denied 
this, maintaining that the 
house was in Paraguay. Later 
I met the owner of Sapumi, 
who confirmed the guide’s view 
that the house was in Brazil. 
I had never before come across 
people who did not know in 
what country they lived. Next 
day we recrossed the frontier 
into Paraguay. We slept out 
the following night, and the 
day after, early in the after- 
noon, reached the settlement of 
Laguna Cai. The depdt here 
was in charge of a Frenchman, 
an intelligent man and Jess ig- 
norant of the country round 
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than others we had come 
across. He had never seen 
the Guayrd Falls, nor did he 
know the exact distance to 
them, but he believed they 
were near. He said that there 
were nights at Laguna Cai on 
which he had heard the sound 
of them. This distance, as I 
subsequently found, is about 
thirty miles. How far this is 
conceivable I am not prepared 
to say. Certainly as we ap- 
proached the Falls two days 
later no sound was perceptible 
until we were within, approxi- 
mately, three miles. We left 
our pack animals and spare 
horses at Laguna Cai, and 
went on next day a short stage 
to a small yerba store in the 
forest. Here there were a 
couple of peons in charge, and 
a little Indian boy, who said 
that his father, who lived near, 
knew the way to the Falls and 
would lead us there. We ac- 
companied the boy next day a 
few miles into the forest, where, 
after yelling for a time, the 
father appeared from a neigh- 
bouring hollow. He wore a 
shirt and trousers, and a rag 
round his head with parrot 
feathers in it—I believe an 
emblem of authority. He 
carried a machete. After 
some discussion it was agreed 
that he should take us at once 
to the Falls. The forest track 
we now followed was hardly 
distinguishable, and there were 
streams with steep banks awk- 
ward to cross and many fallen 
trees. After a few hours a 
distant rumble became audible, 
which grew louder as we went 
on. Late in the afternoon we 
had a curious rencontre. I was 
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walking in front when I saw 
through the trees a short way 
before me some men and mules, 
They had stopped and were 
saddling up, and as I got near 
them I knew them for country- 
men. Unlike the Englishman 
in ‘EKothen,’ when he met his 
compatriot in the desert, I did 
not pass them by. We had a 
few minutes’ conversation. 
They were Messrs Tennac and 
Patterson (if I remember 
rightly), and had been en- 
gaged in the survey of some 
land that had been acquired 
by an English syndicate on the 
other side of the river. They 
said we were on the edge of a 
marsh which they had just 
crossed with difficulty, and 
advised us not to attempt it 
with our enfeebled horses. 
They had not come the same 
route as ourselves, but had 
followed the Parand as far as 
possible, and then taken a 
picada running parallel to it, 
and so had not passed through 
Laguna Cai. I believe they 
had had a rough time and were 
-short of food. According to 
them, the country was unin- 
habited for many miles round. 
We did not remain long in con- 
versation. They were anxious 
te get on before dark, and, 
moreover, we were being bitten 
all the while by numberless 
“Mariguis,” a small blood- 
sucking fly of extraordinary 
ferocity. So they went on. 
We withdrew a few hundred 
yards from the marsh and the 
flies to a small clearing, where 
we spent the night. 

At dawn next morning I 
started to walk to the river. I 
crossed the marsh which had 
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stopped us on the previous 
day. It was about 300 yards 
wide and very soft. There is a 
tree on the far side on which 
is carved a name and a seven- 
teenth - century date—possibly 
the work of one of the Jesuit 
missionaries who were the first 
white settlers in the country, 
I turned south from the tree 
and walked for about a mile 
through the forest. The path 
had been “cleaned” by the 
passage of the other party, and 
they had made rough bridges 
across one or two streams by 
which I profited. I came out 
of the forest on to a large 
ledge of rock overlooking a 
gorge in which are contained 
the entire waters of the 
Parana. This gorge is deep 
and narrow—perhaps 60 feet by 
200 feet across. It stretches 
to the right and left two miles 
or so in all. There is forest 
on both sides up to the edges 
of the gorge. A mile away 
the river bifurcates, being 
divided by a rocky island. 
The main stream appeared to 
be coming down these two 
branches. There is no sheer 
fall. The incline is steep and 
even, and the great mass of 
water is turbulent beyond 
anything imaginable. Nearer 
where I was, and from the 
opposite side, the river, leaving 
the lake, enters the gorge by 
four other channels more or 
less at right angles to the 
main stream. The first three 
of these are steep and rocky, 
and the water comes through 
as a cataract rather than 4 
fall. In the last, which enters 
the river about opposite where 
I was, the water is less dis- 
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The whole of the 
water in sight is churned 
white as milk, except far 
away down - stream, where it 
can be seen resuming its 
normal colour. There is an 
island of rock in mid-stream 
which adds to the confusion. 
The noise is great, but I 
doubt its being audible at the 
distance asserted by some. My 
companions joined me, and we 
made our way along the top 
of the gorge until stopped by 
a stream which goes over the 
edge into the river—in itself 
a waterfall that people would 
go far to see in other coun- 
tries. We remained there for 
a few hours looking at the 
scene. In the trees close by 
there were blue and yellow 
macaws. Hunger drove us 
back to our camp. Having 
eaten all we had, we began 
our return journey. 

To see the Falls of Guayra 
in detail would require several 
days, and the means of cross- 
ing the lake above the gorge. 
I do not know what accounts 
or surveys of the Falls exist.! 
Messrs Tennac and Patterson 
had spent some days in the 
neighbourhood, but I am not 
aware that they have written 
anything on the subject. The 
Falls were known to the 
Jesuit missionaries in the 
seventeenth century ; and they 
were visited about the middle 
of the eighteenth by the 
Boundary Commissioners who 
delimitated the Spanish and 


turbed. 
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Portuguese possessions. Apart 
from Mr de Rin’s letter, the 
only account of the Falls I 
have read is that by two 
Croat brothers named Seljan, 
who visited them in 1905, 
and wrote a somewhat highly 
coloured narrative of their 
journey. They appear to have 
followed approximately the 
same route as myself, but they 
mention several place - names 
which I do not identify. In 
Mr A. 8. Barclay’s “ Economic 
Survey of the River Parana,” 
published in the ‘Geographical 
Journal’ of January 1909, 
the Falls are well described 
in a few words, but I under- 
stand the author has not 
himself visited them. I be- 
lieve comparatively few have 
done so—few have even heard 
of them. 

In an account by Lord 
Curzon of his visit to the 
Victoria Falls in 1909, which 
appeared in ‘The Times,’ he 
makes reference to other great 
cataracts of the world, but 
Guayr4 is not among them. 
‘The Times’ of December 27 
last publishes an article on 
the Falls of Iguazu (125 miles 
below Guayrd). Referring to 
the Guayrd, the writer says 
that he is “not one of the 
twenty odd Europeans who 
have looked upon” those Falls. 
I do not know how this number 
is arrived at, but I have no 
reason to question it. I have 
knowledge of seven, including 
myself. The writer of this 





1 I have since ascertained from the Royal Geographical Society that there 
are accounts of visits to the Guayr4 Falls by Patino in 1868 and by Antonelli 
in 1896, in the Journals of the French and Italian Geographical Societies 
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article calls Guayrd “one of 
the world’s half - discovered 
wonders.” ‘Its dimensions are 
stupendous,” he says, “‘exceed- 
ing those of any other known 
falls—about 2 miles along the 
crest, 310 feet high, and dis- 
charging 13,000,000 cubic feet 
by volume per minute.” He 
places the Grand Falls of 
Labrador second to them, then 
Victoria Falls, Iguazu, and 
last Niagara. As regards the 
extent of the crest and the 
volume of water I have nothing 
to say, but I think to describe 
the Guayra Falls as being 310 
feet high is deceptive. As far 
as my brief observations go, 
there is nowhere any per- 
pendicular fall of water. The 
drop between the upper and 
lower rivers may well be 310 
feet, but it is spread over a 
distance of a mile or more. 
Should any one undertake the 
journey expecting to see the 
waters of the Parana go over 
a precipice 310 feet high, he 
will be disappointed. Grand 
as is the swirl of water through 
the gorge, the beauty of Guayra 
lies to my mind in the perfec- 
tion of its natural surround- 
ings. In time these may be 
destroyed. Guayra will be- 
come a popular resort with 
hotels, whose guests will dine 
on terraces surmounting the 
rocky ledge that overlooks the 
gorge; but the time is far 
distant. 

The distance traversed by us 


from Villa Rica to the Falls 
was roughly 250 miles. 
Having accomplished my 
purpose, and being in a hurry 
to return, I now left my com. 
panions and baggage, and 
taking with me only our guide 
and a blanket, I started on my 
way back to Asunciédn. We 
did in two stages what it had 
taken us four to do coming. 
We spent a night with friendly 
Indians in the long picada, and 
reached Laguna San Antonio 
on the third day. Here the 
owner advised me, if I wished 
to go to Asuncidén, to turn 
west and make for Puerto 
Rosario on the river Paraguay, 
where I would find a steam- 
boat to the capital. He said 
that he was himself going to 
San Estanislao, which was 
within two days’ ride of 
Rosario, and he offered, with 
the usual hospitality of his 
nationality, to mount me and 
take me with him. I accord- 
ingly left my guide and horse 
to await Stewart’s arrival, 
while we took the road through 
the villages of Igatimi and 
Curuwati to San Estanislao. 
Here I left my companion, and 
went on with one of his peons 
a stage and a half to Puerto 
Rosario. I arrived there on 
the eleventh day after leaving 
the Paranda. A steamer came 
down the river in the night, 
and on the afternoon of the 
next day I was in Asuncién. 
CLAUD RUSSELL. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


A LIFE OF CLARENDON—THE YOUTH OF EDWARD HYDE— BEN 
JONSON AND SELDEN — AN UPHOLDER OF KING AND CHURCH— 
THE OIVIL WAR—YEARS OF EXILE—THE MORAL EFFECT OF THE 
REBELLION—THE KING'S FINAL ACT OF INGRATITUDE—CLAREN- 
DON’S HISTORY—MR LLOYD GEORGE’S LEAPS IN THE DARK. 


Sir Henry Cralk’s Life of 
Clarendon ! is a spirited attack 
upon the position of the Whigs. 
These worthy men, worthy in 
their own esteem, have for 
many years believed themselves 
the only arbiters of English 
history. As they would, if 
they could, be masters for life 
of the country, so they have 
determined that none should 
consider the past save through 
their jaundiced eyes. With 
tranquil effrontery they have 
declared that the highest im- 
partiality lies in the constant 
denunciation of Tories and 
Toryism. Should a Tory arise 
to sketch the history of his 
country in the colours of truth 
as he saw them, the Whigs de- 
nounced him for a pamphlet- 
eer, claiming that the last word 
of accuracy was spoken by the 
partisan voice of Lord Mac- 
aulay. From the Whiggish 
judgments of the past we are 
at last escaping. And few 
writers have served the cause 
of justice and equity with a 
better zeal and wisdom than 
Sir Henry Craik. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, has always stood 
in especial need of defence. 
The Whigs, and Gardiner 


among them, have dealt 
hardly with him. They have 
cast upon his character the 
dust of misunderstanding and 
innuendo. The _ consistency 
and loyalty which were among 
his virtues have seemed detest- 
able to his critics. He has 
been belittled for the mere 
reason that he was a staunch 
upholder of the monarchy by 
those who forget that by his 
innate love of monarchy, and 
by nothing else, must he 
be tried. For a statesman 
of Hyde’s temperament the 
smallest defection from kingly 
allegiance would have been a 
political crime, and his enemies 
have found fault even with his 
austere sincerity. Sir Henry 
Craik, therefore, has abundant 
excuse for his eloquent vindi- 
cation, and he has adopted 
throughout his work the 
soundest method of contro- 
versy. He has preferred to 
show his hero as he was, rather 
than to reply to the aspersions 
of opponents. And in the 
result he has given us a full- 
length portrait of Clarendon, 
set against the proper back- 
ground of his time, which all 
men who are not “impartial,” 
with the impartiality of the 
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Whigs, will recognise as the 
portrait of a brave, wise, and 
dignified gentleman. 

Born of an ancient family 
at Dinton, near Salisbury, in 
1609, Edward Hyde grew to 
manhood under the best aus- 
pices. The sketches which he 
has left of both his parents help 
to explain the plain, unswerv- 
ing honesty of his own career. 
His father had served Elizabeth 
in Parliament, and had also 
indulged “his inclination to 
travel beyond the seas.” But 
not even a sojourn in the Rome 
of Sixtus V. had made him a 
wanderer, and he settled down 
early in life to the simple pur- 
suits of a scholar and a country 
gentleman. ‘He lived,” says 
his son, “with great cheerful- 
ness and content, being a 
person of great knowledge and 
reputation, and of so great 
esteem for integrity that most 
persons near him referred all 
matters of contention and dif- 
ference which did arise amengst 
them to his determination: by 
which that part of the country 
lived in more peace and quiet- 
ness than many of their neigh- 
bours.” While Henry Hydesaw 
most clearly the duty which 
lay at his feet, “his wife, who 
was married to him above forty 
years,’ as her son tells us, 
“never was in London in her 
life: the wisdom and frugality 
of that time being such that 
few gentlemen made journeys 
to London, or any other expen- 
sive journeys, but upon import- 
ant business, and their wives 
never: by which providence 
they enjoyed and improved 
their estates in the country, 
and kept good hospitality in 
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their houses, brought up their 
children well, and were beloved 
by their neighbours.” The 
training which he received in 
this home of well-ordered gsim- 
plicity had an influence upon 
Hyde unto the end. What his 
early life lost in movement and 
variety it gained in intensity, 
and the characteristics which 
marked his maturity were 
already evident when he first 
went to seek his fortune in 
London, 

The first lesson that he had 
learned was that “he had to 
make his fortune by his own 
industry,” and when he had 
renounced an early design of 
taking orders, it was natural 
that he should look to the law 
for an avenue of preferment, so 
that with as much lightness of 
heart as was possible to him 
he became a student at the 
Inns of Court. At the outset 
it was life rather than law that 
he studied, and he threw him- 
self into the society of the 
Temple, intent upon amuse- 
ment, with considerable zest. 
But he did not wholly forget 
the claims of study. ‘“ When 
he did indulge himself in the 
liberty,” he wrote many years 
afterwards, “it was without 
any signal debauchery, and 
not without some hours every 
day, at least every night, spent 
among his books.” It was in 
these days of irresponsibility 
that he learned to know the 
wits of the town, and even 
sat in the “ Old Devil Tavern” 
at the feet of Ben Jonson him- 
self. He was too young, as 
yet too remote from letters, 
to stand high in that great 
man’s intimacy. Nor was he 
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ready to sacrifice all to win 
the approval of the literary 
dictator. To know Ben Jonson 
was in Ben Jonson’s eyes a 
liberal profession. “But Mr 
Hyde’s business,” he tells us, 
«had its claims upon his time,” 
and he could not endorse the 
poet’s belief “that business 
ought never to be preferred 
before his company.” How- 
ever, he was familiar enough 
with the “Old Devil Tavern ” 
to cherish a pious memory of 
its wits, and to indite many 
years after a wise and flatter- 
ing character of Ben Jonson, 
its supreme arbiter. 

Far nearer to his heart and 
mind was the judicious Selden, 
whose friendship he - prized 
above all things, and whose 
conduct he always excused, 
even when he did not approve 
it. The passage in which he 
does honour to Selden does 
honour to himself. “ Mr Selden 
was a person,” he wrote, 
“whom no character can 
flatter, or transmit in any 
expressions equal to his merit 
and virtue. He was of so 
stupendous learning in all 
kinds and in all languages that 
aman would have thought he 
had been entirely conversant 
amongst books, and never 
spent an hour but in read- 
ing and writing; yet his hu- 
manity, courtesy, and affability 
were such that he would have 
been thought to have been 
bred in the best Courts, but 
that his good nature, charity, 
and delight in doing good, and 
in communicating all he knew, 
exceeded that breeding... . 
Mr Hyde was wont to say 
that he valued himself upon 
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nothing more than upon hay- 
ing had Mr Selden’s acquaint- 
ance from the time he was 
very young, and held it with 
great delight as long as they 
were suffered to continue to- 
gether in London.” The in- 
fluence of Selden’s wisdom and 
intelligence is seen in all that 
Hyde wrote and thought, and 
he exaggerates not a jot the 
worth of the philosopher’s ac- 
quaintance. 

Throughout his life Hyde 
was a loyal and faithful friend. 
His belief in the sanctity of 
friendship was whole- hearted. 
He knew how much might be 
learned of humour and man- 
ners from the company of good 
and wise men. By their learn- 
ing and instruction he formed 
his studies and mended his in- 
formation. With that touch 
of priggishness which was 
not always absent from his 
reflections, he declared “that 
he was never so proud, or 
thought himself so good a 
man, as when he was the 
worst man in the company.” 
This is a boast not always 
possible even for the most 
modest or most fortunate of 
men. It was not beyond the 
reach of the friend of Lucius 
Carey, Sidney Godolphin, Ed- 
mund Waller, John Earle, John 
Hales of Eton, and William 
Chillingworth. For Hyde too 
was of the privileged scholars 
admitted to Carey’s house at 
Tew, whither they came “to 
study in a purer air, finding 
all the books they could de- 
sire in his library, and all the 
persons together whose com- 
pany they could wish, and not 
find in any other society.” 
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So it was that when Hyde 
threw himself into the noisy 
battle of politics, he was con- 
scious of a fair equipment. He 
had the valuable experience 
which comes of converse with 
the wise and good. He pos- 
sessed a set of political prin- 
ciples which were destined to 
stand him in good stead, even 
in times of civil strife. He was 
a staunch upholder of King and 
Church, and though his eyes 
were never blinded to the faults 
of Charles I. or of Laud, he 
was ever ready to condone the 
faults of those whose sacred 
offices he revered. He was an 
aristocrat, who believed devout- 
ly in the principle of aris- 
tocracy, and though he might 
deplore the injudicious counsels 
of his King, he could not toler- 
ate for a moment what seemed 
to him the excesses of the Par- 
liament. On which side he 
would fight there was never a 
doubt. Meanwhile he was a 
very zealous member of Parlia- 
ment. ‘He was very much in 
the business of the House ”—to 
use his own words; “the great- 
est chairman in the committees 
of the greatest moment; and 
very diligent in attending the 
service both in the House and 
at committees.” It was at a 
committee appointed to examine 
the enclosure of certain lands 
that he first encountered the 
redoubtable Cromwell. Mande- 
ville, the most courteous of men 
and rebels, was defending the 
enclosure, when Cromwell broke 
in upon the debate with great 
violence. “In the end,” says 
Hyde, “‘Cromwell’s whole car- 
riage was so tempestuous, and 
his behaviour so insolent, that 
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the chairman felt himself ob- 


liged to reprehend, . . . which 
he never forgave; and took all 
occasions afterwards to pursue 
him, with the utmost malice 
and revenge, to his death.” 
When Hyde espoused the 
King’s cause, the only cause 
possible for a statesman of his 
strong opinions and unswerving 
honour, he stood on the pin- 
nacle of prosperity. He was 
rich, fortunate, and highly 
esteemed, “Under this uni- 
versal acquaintance and general 
acceptation,” he writes with a 
proud candour, “Mr Hyde led 
for many years as cheerful and 
pleasant a life as any man did 
enjoy, as long as the kingdom 
took any pleasure in _ itself, 
His practice grew every day 
as much as he wished, and 
could have been much more 
if he had wished it; by which 
he not only supported his ex- 
pense, greater much than men 
of his rank and pretences used 
to make, but increased his estate 
by some convenient pieces of 
land adjoining to his other.” 
His character had hardened 
with prosperity. Though in his 
youth he had been a complacent 
witness of gaming and debauch- 
ery, “he had, by God’s im- 
mediate blessing, disentangled 
himself from these labyrinths, 
and was enough composed 
against any extravagant ex- 
cursions.” With an amiable 
insight into his own character 
he confesses that he had am- 
bition enough “to raise his 
spirit to great designs of raising 
himself, but not to transport 
him to endeavour it by any 
crooked and indiscreet means.” 
It was his just boast that “he 
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was never suspected to flatter 
the greatest men, or in the 
least degree to dissemble his 
own opinions or thoughts.” 
Though he knew perfectly well 
that he was inclined to pride 
and passion, though his love 
of wrangling and disputing 
was troublesome enough, he 
was clear-sighted as to his own 
virtues. In a passage all the 
more welcome because the 
most of men make a practice 
of dissembling their good quali- 
ties, he says boldly and aloud, 
“That which supported him 
and rendered him generally ac- 
ceptable was his generosity 
(for he had too much a con- 
tempt of money), and the 
opinion men had of the good- 
ness and justice of his nature, 
which was transcendent in him 
in a wonderful tenderness and 
delight in obliging. His in- 
tegrity was ever without blem- 
ish, and believed to be above 
temptation. He was firm and 
unshakable in his friendship.” 
Such was the man who 
opposed with what energy he 
could the encroachments of 
Parliament. Openly conscious 
of his virtues, he could not 
and did not betray them. His 
career was one of singular 
evenness and _ uprightness. 
When Gardiner says that he 
had none of “the larger quali- 
ties of statesmanship,” he means 
no doubt that he was not pre- 
pared to sacrifice his Tory 


principles upon the hastily 
constructed altars of new 
ideas. He was neither a 


Marten nor a Harry Vane. He 
believed that any attack upon 
the person or sovereignty of 
Charles I. was an unforgivable 
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crime. But there is as much 
room for the exercise of the 
larger qualities of statesman- 
ship in the adherence to mon- 
archy and the monarchical 
principle as there is in revolu- 
tion. And had Hyde been 
cordially supported by the 
King and the King’s army, he 
might have proved himself 
able to stem the tide of re- 
bellion, and to reform the Gov- 
ernment without bloodshed. 
He did not over-estimate the 
value of that vague thing 
called personal liberty. Hesaw 
no sanctity in an overturned 
throne. Had he had his way, 
he would have given relief 
to the people and done no 
violence to the established 
order. “This, at least, is cer- 
tain,” says Sir Henry Craik, 
“that out of the countless 
actors in that great drama 
there was not one who steered 
his course more straight, who 
was more honest in his first 
choice of adherence, or main- 
tained more unchangeably the 
principles which he had set 
before himself, than Edward 
Hyde.” That is a fair judg- 
ment, far removed from the 
rancour which in a Whig 
historian “may be combined 
with an almost Quaker-like 
profession of what is called 
historical impartiality,” and in 
it we heartily concur. 

When the crisis came in 
England’s fate there was no 
room for Hyde’s dexterous 
moderation. The Constitu- 
tional Monarchy which he ad- 
vocated was shaped in accord 
with Conservative principles, 
and unacceptable to the reck- 
less spirit of the time. But 
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the war made quite clear the 
path which he should follow. 
With Falkland and Colepeper 
he gave counsel to the King, 
and remained till the end his 
faithful servant and friend. 
The King generously acknow- 
ledged his devotion. “I must 
make Ned Hyde Secretary of 
State,” he wrote in a hapless 
letter, which fell into the 
wrong hands, “for the truth is, 
I can trust no one else.” But 
it was not long before Hyde 
encountered a universal jeal- 
ousy. ‘He had great enviers,” 
he wrote, “of many who 
thought he had run too fast.” 
If he ran too fast, it was in 
a paltry race. The best advice 
which he or others could give 
the King was powerless to save 
him. Those who commanded 
what Hyde described as “a 
dissolute, undisciplined, wicked, 
beaten army, only terrible in 
plunder and resolute in run- 
ning away,” were one and all 
unfit for their trust. Goring 
did little else than drink and 
play. “For God’s sake,” Hyde 
wrote to him in a memorable 
letter, “let us not fall into 
ill-humours which may cost 
us dear. Get good thoughts 
about you, and let us hear 
speedily from you to a better 
tune.” Goring could play no 
better tune than intrigue 
and debauchery. Sir Richard 
Grenville, on the other hand, 
was busy with extortion. Few 
of the others thought of their 
cause or their King. When 
the Court repaired to Oxford, 
it went thither to pursue the 
familiar path of luxury. They 
found pleasant quarters in the 
ancient colleges, and counted 
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rather for mouths to feed than 
for arms to fight. Ruin and 
defeat were inevitable, and 
they came with sure foot, 
Disaster upon disaster over- 
whelmed the unfortunate King. 
The rout of Naseby was fol- 
lowed by the surrender of 
Bristol,—a_ surrender all the 
harder to bear because it was 
due to the folly and inaction 
of Rupert. There seemed no 
hope in any quarter of the sky, 
and the King did his best to 
save his house from extinc- 
tion by sending Prince Charles 
across the sea. 

With the Prince went Hyde, 
as tutor and councillor, and for 
sixteen years he did not revisit 
his native land. However 
much he deplored his absence 
from the conduct of affairs, he 
turned his mind to history, 
and it is perhaps to his exile 
that we owe an imperishable 
record of the Civil War. Sir 
Henry Craik pictures him in 
Jersey, living with his friends 
Hopton and Capel, and treated 
by Sir George Carteret, the 
Deputy - Governor, with the 
utmost cordiality. “Theirs 
was a thrifty life,” says Sir 
Henry, “and in one of his 
letters Hyde tells how they 
could afford only one good 
meal in the day; but they had 
abundant consolations. Hyde 
enjoyed, as he was wont to 
say, ‘the greatest tranquillity 
of mind imaginable.” When 
his friends were called to serve 
the cause elsewhere, he took 
up his abode with Sir George 
Carteret at Castle Elizabeth. 
“There he built for himself a 
small lodging against the wall 
of the church,” again we quote 
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Sir Henry Craik, “on which 
he inscribed the motto fitted 
for his quiet retreat, ‘Bene 
vixit qui bene latuit.’” Lonely 
otherwise, he had the com- 
panionship of his books and 
papers, and ten hours every 
day went to the compiling of 
the first part of his monumental 
History in its original form. 
Presently his calm was dis- 
turbed by an order to join the 
Prince in France, and there- 
after he wandered up and down 
Europe, an unsuccessful envoy. 
Spain knew him, and Holland, 
until at last he accompanied 
King Charles II. on his restora- 
tion to the throne. 

The hopes of a happy return, 
which Hyde had cherished 
through the long years of exile, 
were speedily disappointed. 
He came to an England which 
he knew not, a strange, dis- 
moded man. He sketched the 
change which had overtaken 
the realm in a passage of 
despair. “Ina word,” said he, 
“the nation was corrupted from 
that integrity, good nature, and 
generosity which had _ been 
peculiar to it, and for which it 
had been signal and celebrated 
throughout the world; in the 
room thereof the vilest craft 
and dissembling had succeeded. 
. . . In the place of generosity, 
a vile and sordid love of money 
was entertained as the truest 
wisdom, and anything lawful 
that would contribute to being 
rich. There was a total decay, 
or rather a final expiration, 
of all friendship; and to dis- 
suade a man from anything he 
affected, or to reprove him for 
anything he had done amiss, 
or to advise him to do anything 
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he had no mind to do, was 
thought an impertinence un- 
worthy a wise man, and re- 
ceived with reproach and con- 
tempt.” Such as Hyde con- 
ceived it was the result of 
the Rebellion, is, indeed, ever 
the result of democracy, and 
Charles II, did little to repair 
‘these dilapidations and ruins 
of the ancient candour and 


discipline.” The austere Hyde 
could not expect to find sym- 
pathy or support in the 


courtiers and mistresses of 
Whitehall. Nor was his posi- 
tion relieved of embarrassment 
when his daughter was secretly 
married to the Duke of York. 
His influence with the King 
speedily decreased. Charles II., 
never eminent for gratitude, 
soon forgot the devotion of his 
ancient tutor, who had endured 
exile and privation in his ser- 
vice. He saw in Hyde a 
Minister inflexible alike in 
candour and honesty, and there- 
fore disinclined to tolerate his 
extravagance or to condone his 
follies. At last Hyde’s very 
presence at Court irked the 
King, and he bade the Duke 
of York “to advise the 
Chancellor to be gone.” An- 
other term of exile seemed 
preferable to prison or Tower 
Hill, and once more Clarendon, 
as he had now become, landed 
en French soil, which he was 
never destined to leave. For a 
while he sojourned at Avignon, 
and was driven thence “by 
the multitude of dyers and silk 
manufacturers, and the worse 
smell of the Jews.” Finding 
Montpelier better suited to his 
taste, he there dwelt with 
dignity and in good repute. 
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“When any English came 
thither,” he writes, “none fore- 
bore to pay respect to the Chan- 
cellor.” But the appreciation 
of Montpelier was not enough 
for him. He was homesick for 
England, and in 1671 he made 
a last appeal to the King, to 
whose service he had devoted 
his life. ‘It is now full seven 
years,” he wrote to Charles, 
“since I have been deprived of 
your Majesty’s favour, with 
some circumstances of mortifi- 
cation, which have never been 
exercised towards any other 
man, and therefore I may hope, 
from your good nature and 
justice, that a severity which 
you have never practised upon 
any other man for half the time, 
may be diminished in some de- 
gree towards me.” And he 
concluded his piteous appeal by 
praying that the King would 
“at least signify his consent 
that I may return to beg my 
bread in England, and to die 
amongst my own children.” It 
is in perfect consonance with 
Charles II.’s character that he 
left this letter without an 
answer. When Clarendon died 
three years later, it was at 
Rouen, which was nearer to his 
native land than Montpelier, 
and where the long-wished-for 
summons to return might more 
speedily have reached him, 
Eminent as he was in 
council, it is as the historian 
of his time that Clarendon will 
be ever remembered. His book 
has its faults and limitations, 
no less than the masterpieces 
of Thucydides and Tacitus. 
Those who look upon history 
as a mere means of strengthen- 
ing the Whig position will 
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doubtless conviet Clarendon of 
monstrous partiality, and it 
may be confessed that he 
thought it no part of his 
duty to look back upon events 
with the eyes of a Roundhead, 
Sir Henry Craik points out 
with perfect truth that he had 
little sense of natural scenery or 
of its dramatic elements. He 
might have gone further, and 
admitted that he never set the 
persons of his drama against 
any background, natural or 
artificial. He was interested 
supremely in men, not things, 
in the conflict of wills and the 
passions of the mind. Above 
all, he was interested in char- 
acter. History for him was 
“character in action,” and as 
he had known all the actors in 
the drama which unfolded it- 
self before his eyes, and in which 
he had played a foremost part, 
he could measure their motives 
and discern their traits. And 
in this love of character he was 
true to the fashion of his time. 
Sir Thomas Overbury and John 
Earle, faithful disciples of Theo- 
phrastus, had not worked in 
vain. They had shown that it 
was not romantic incident alone 
which could move the curiosity 
of men. Divination of char- 
acter held sway in their minds 
and in the minds of their 
readers. Clarendon did but 
transfer their method from the 
delineation of types to the de- 
lineation of individual men, and 
he did it with a surety un- 
equalled save in the ancients. 
And while in politics he natur- 
ally and rightly took the view 
of an honest partisan, in the 
drawing of character he was 
just, even to his foes. He hated 
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Oliver Cromwell, the one man 
of genius, in peace and war, 
who emerged in the Civil Wars, 
with the hatred of a convinced 
royalist. Yet he did not with- 
hold from him the tribute of 
his lofty praise. If Cromwell 
could not but be a criminal in 
his eyes, he was a criminal 
whose grandeur dazzled the 
onlooker. Here are a few 
sentences culled from his 
character, which proves his 
impartial sense of history. 
Some words are charged with 
malice, it is true. But the re- 
cognition of Cromwell’s great- 
ness is unstinted. ‘He was 
one of those men whom his 
very enemies could not con- 
demn without commending him 
at the same time; for he could 
never have done half that mis- 
chief without great parts of 
courage, industry, and judg- 
ment. . . . He achieved those 
things, in which none but a 
valiant and great man could 
have succeeded, .. . When he 
was to act the part of a great 
man, he did it without any in- 
decency, notwithstanding the 
want of custom. ... In all 
matters which did not concern 
the life of his jurisdiction, he 
seemed to have great reverence 
for law... . His greatness at 
home was but a shadow of the 
glory he had abroad. . . . He 
was not a man of blood, and 
totally declined Machiavel’s 
method.” Here are some frag- 
ments of a tribute paid to 
grandeur which does as much 
honour to Clarendon’s insight 
as to his good faith. 
Clarendon, in composing his- 
tory, followed the best models. 
He admits in a letter that 
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Livy and Tacitus were his 
masters, and then adds an 
apology: “I am contented you 
should laugh at me for a fop,” 
he says, “in talking of Livy and 
Tacitus, when all I can hope 
for is to side with Hollings- 
head and Stowe, or (because 
he is a poor knight, too) Sir 
Richard Baker.” There was 
no need of an apology. Clar- 
endon has nothing in common 
with such patient chroniclers as 
Hollingshead and Stowe. The 
only link which binds him to 
Sir Richard Baker, who com- 
posed his characters in prison, 
is misfortune. In aim, as in 
achievement, he is of the grand 
school. Even his faults of style 
came from an exuberance of 
mind. He uses too few words, 
and uses them too often. That 
is to say, his dictum is verbose, 
and yet lacks variety. The 
compensations are obvious. As 
Dr Johnson says, “there is in 
his negligence a rude, inarti- 
ficial majesty, which, in that 
nicety of laboured eloquence, 
swells the mind by its pleni- 
tude and effusion.” On all 
counts his memory is entitled 
to our respect. He was a 
faithful public servant, a sound 
Tory, the vivid painter of a 
vivid age. 


It is only by an irony that 
the term politician may be 
used for men so dissimilar in 
temperament and ambition as 
Clarendon and Mr _ Lloyd 
George. Clarendon was a 
political philosopher, with a 
definite aim and purpose from 
which he could never have 
been turned by the gust of 
popular fury. Mr George holds 
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neither views nor philosophy of 
his own. What he does con- 
forms to no principle of gov- 
ernance. His policy, when it 
is no worse, is a series of leaps 
in the dark. So long as his 
action wins the suffrages of 
the people, he cares not what 
are their results. England and 
the Empire may go hang, so 
long as he guards his personal 
vanity and keeps a comfort- 
able majority. And being but 
a barometer of other men’s 
feelings, and not himself a 
thinking statesman, he can 
never foresee the consequences 
of his deeds. The full folly 
of his famous Budget is only 
now coming to light. The 
Report of His Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, 
recently published, contains a 
mass of curious information. 
We all remember how many 
benefits were to be conferred 
upon the world by what was 
proudly knownas “Lloyd George 
Finance.” Not only was the 
expense of Old Age Pensions 
to be defrayed, but a general 
scheme of Insurance, then 
higher in the clouds even 
than to-day, was to be paid 
for without extra taxation. 
In brief, there was refreshing 
fruit for every lip, and enough 
over to stock many Covent 
Gardens. And now comes the 
report upon the Land Values 
to show the hollowness of Mr 
George’s thoughtless schemes. 
Every word of it bears the 
mark of the master’s hand. 
It contains, for the best reason, 
few figures. The strong box 
at the Treasury has not yet 
been burst asunder by the in- 
rush of gold. But if the fig- 
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ures are few, the report is not 
without a vast deal of rhetoric 
of the approved kind. It in- 
dulges in the familiarly vague 
phrases, such as “ property 
enhanced in value by the action 
of the community at large,” 
It boasts that “to find a 
parallel to this scheme of 
universal valuation we must 
go back to the Domesday-book 
of William the Conqueror,” 
and it tells us the amiable 
story of “an estate which has 
remained in the hands of one 
family from the date of Domes- 
day-book to the present time.” 
Why this story should be told 
save as an awful warning we 
do not know. We can easily 
imagine the blind rage which 
inspires Mr George when he 
hears of an honest landlord 
who has survived a thousand 
years the attentions of the tax- 
collector. 

Even apart from its anec- 
dotage, the report will be read 
with interest. It is soothing to 
know that there are 11,000,000 
hereditaments in the Three 
Kingdoms which expect the 
valuer. Of these valuations 
some 300,000 appear to have 
been made, and it speaks elo- 
quently of Mr George’s modest 
temper that he thinks he has 
every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress achieved. 
At this rate of progress we 
may hope to see the new 
Domesday - book completed by 
1950 or thereabouts, and then, 
we suppose, the sad process 
must begin all over again. It 
is, therefore, most consoling to 
economical citizens to know 
that a full staff of valuers has 
been engaged. They at any- 
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rate have tasted the refreshing 


fruit. One of them receives 
£1200 a-year. Fifteen more 
are cheap at £800. Forty-nine 
others have been procured—a 
bargain —for £550 rising to 
£700; one hundred and seven 
fortunate men begin at £350, 
to end at £500; and there are 
fourteen hundred others, “at 
various salaries and wages.” 
All is well, therefore, with the 
staff, which is ready, no doubt, 
to draw its salaries and to vote 
for Mr George like one man. 
Only one cloud veils the sky 
of Mr George’s content. The 
duties on land values have 
hitherto produced little or no 
return. The principal valuers 
share between them some 
£77,600, while the fourteen 
hundred whose salaries are not 
given receive, let us hope, a 
living wage. And what has 
been the result of their costly 
exertions? In 1909-10 the Un- 
developed Land Duty produced 
£1189, and dropped in 1910- 
11 to £1162! That Mr Lloyd 
George is disappointed we do 
not for a moment suppose. He 
is still in office, and still vol- 
uble. What matters it, then, 
that the duty which was going 
to create for the working mana 
new heaven and a new earth 
should bring into the coffers of 
the State a paltry fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, not much more than 
the comfortable salary of the 
chief valuer? The voter has a 
short memory, and no doubt 
Mr George will soon find 
another site (undeveloped) 
where he will build his heaven 
and his earth. 

_ It seems like a comedy. It 
is a tragedy. The useless 
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scheme devised by Mr George, 
and advocated as a definite 
means of attacking the land- 
lords of England, has had the 
effect which could easily have 
been foretold. While it has 
done no good to the Exchequer, 
it has shaken the public con- 
fidence in landed property. 
The old beneficent landlords, 
who took an interest in the 
prosperity of their tenants, 
have taken the Chancellor’s 
warning and got rid of por- 
tions, at least, of their estates. 
Having been told that it was 
the Government’s purpose to 
fine them because they were 
the owners of land, they could 
do no less. And the sale of 
the land has injured not the 
landlords, but the tenants and 
small-holders, whom Mr George 
took under his especial care. 
The German Radical Jew, who 
is ousting many of the feudal 
landlords, has not the senti- 
ment of his predecessors. For 
him land is like any other com- 
mercial enterprise — a means 
of making money. He intends 
that his estate shall pay as 
good a dividend as can be 
wrung out of it. We heard of 
one new landlord the other day 
who warned all his tenants 
that he would instantly double 
their rent. And when the 
tenants have borrowed the 
money on mortgage to buy 
their holdings, their state is 
no happier. No longer can 
their rent be returned to them 
after a bad season. If their 
farm - buildings want repair, 
henceforth they will have no 
one to look to for help. The 
interest on the mortgage must 
be paid to a solicitor, who can- 
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not, even if he would, make a 
reduction in a year of drought. 
In brief, the pleasant relations 
which once existed between 
landlord and tenant are in 
many places gone for ever. 
And Mr George doesn’t care. 
He has spent a vast sum upon 
valuers, and has_ collected 
£1162, which ought to be 
enough for any rhetorician. 

Mr George is treating the 
question of Insurance in 
the same light-hearted spirit 
of ignorance in which he 
treated Land Values. The 
speech which he delivered a 
fortnight ago in Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle—an odd place for 
such an oration—showed that 
we may expect of him nothing 
of wisdom and moderation. 
He made the same statements 
as usual, in the same tone of 
truculent familiarity. He re- 
peated for the tenth time that 
the workman will get nine- 
pence worth for fourpence a 
week. Every one knows that 
he will get nothing of the sort, 
but the universal knowledge 
does not appal Mr George. 
“ Are you surprised,” he asks 
impertinently, “that the Scots- 
men of Kilmarnock voted en- 
thusiastically for it? That is 
not the race to reject 9d. for 
4d.” Let not Mr George be 
over-confident. The Scots are 
not the race to forgive the 
man who dupes them, and 
when they discover that the 
boasted 5d. is not 5d. at all, 
they will take a proper re- 
venge at the polls. 
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We do not expect accuracy 
from Mr George, and the rash 
statements which made up his 
speech neither surprise nor 
annoy us. What is of far 
worse omen is the tone of 
petulance which the Chan- 
cellor has adopted. The framer 
of the absurd Budget of 1909 
still demands our faith in g 
bill, not because it is wise or 
beneficent, but because he is 
its author. He appears to 
think his own honour is en- 
gaged. Good or bad the Bill 
shall pass, because he has said 
it will pass. The profit of the 
people is nothing to him. 
Economy is nothing to him. 
He refuses to discuss his pro- 
posals, or to combat objections, 
“The Bill is going through 
this year. I will fight it 
through, or I will fall.” For 
this bombastic piece of melo- 
drama there is no excuse at 
all. A vast number of Eng- 
lishmen would _ rejoice at 
nothing so much as at Mr 
George’s fall. But it is not 
Mr George, it is England, that 
will suffer by the Insurance 
Bill, and he would be better 
employed in attempting to 
defend his handiwork than 
in advertising his sensibility. 
Unluckily there is no chance 
of reform for him. He has 
listened too often to the sound 
of his own voice, and like Mr 
Gladstone, intoxicated with his 
own verbosity, he believes that 
he can do nothing wrong. May 
his awakening be not too long 
delayed ! 
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CONCERNING THE COOLUN. 


*¢ Ad subitas Thracum volucres nubemque sonoram 
Pygmeus parirs currit bellator in armis.” 


Ir is about ten of a fine 
October day in the plains of 
Upper India. Out of doors the 
ower of the sun is asserting 
itself, but the hours after day- 
break have already begun to be 
marked by a distinct freshness. 
This morning a gracious dew 
glistened on the lawn whereon 
a little blue-and-white water- 
wagtail, after an absence of 
many months, was seeking his 
subsistence, while regarding the 
master of the house with all the 
confidence of an old friend. 
White filmy cobwebs glittered 
on the grass and among the 
low garden-bushes. The air 
itself was not the same atmos- 
phere as that of a week ago. 
Clear and light, it had brought 
with it this morning a sense of 
physical exhilaration to which 
dwellers in the plains had long 
been strangers. The Joint 
Magistrate during his early 
ride has joyfully noted these 
signs of the seasons, and is 
now waiting breakfast with a 
new appetite, when suddenly 
across the cawing of the crows 
outside and the chattering of 
the minahs there comes to his 
ear a far off but unmistakable 
cry— 


Krach-krach-krnakkul. 


As promptly as the Pigmy 
warrior our friend is outside in 


the verandah seeking for the 
source of the sound. With 
eyes unaccustomed to the glare 
this is not easy to detect until 
the vibrant “ krach-krach ” has 
been several times repeated. 
Ah, there it is now. Right 
overhead is the spot — the 
‘* nubes sonora ” which resolves 
itself on inspection into a con- 
gregation of fifty, sixty, or 
seventy specks, representing 
the great slate-coloured birds 
of whom we hope to see more 
at closer quarters hereafter. 
For the moment we hail their 
appearance with unfeigned 
delight. Year after year this 
epiphany comes about in 
exactly the same way—some- 
where between the Ist and 
the 3lst October — bringing 
with it a certain message of 
encouragement and good cheer. 
“ Krach-krach-krnakkul,” that 
is, being interpreted, ‘ Here we 
are back. The rains are over. 
The cold weather is upon you.” 
And no one ever knew these 
sagacious birds to be wrong. 
If they could but impart a 
little of their faculty to the 
savants of the Meteorological 
Office at Simla what strides 
the limping science of weather 
prediction would make to be 
sure. 

For thousands of years the 
crane has been an object of 
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interest to humanity. His 
striking appearance, his re- 
sonant cries, and the mysterious 
regularity of his habits ensured 
from the earliest times the 
attention of men. It is to be 
feared that he also forced him- 
self upon their notice by his 
appetite. Those who have 
noticed the ravages that can 
be made in a field of rice or 
vetch when a good-sized flock 
of geese or cranes have been 
allowed to enjoy a quiet night 
thereon, can ferm an idea of 
the toll that must have been 
taken from the crops by these 
hungry birds before the days 
of firearms. Whereas a single 
shot sends them flighting off 
for miles nowadays, in old 
times no doubt all the shouting 
of the farmer and his hands 
would scarcely move them 
from one end of a field to the 
other. At any rate it is cer- 
tain that the Greeks from the 
earliest times knew at least as 
much about the crane as we 
do now. Not to quote passages 
from the Iliad downwards, in- 
dicating how closely they had 
observed his habits, what is 
more surprising is how ac- 


curately they had learned 
where he went when he 
vanished from their view. 


The Birds of Aristophanes in 
enumerating the services they 
perform for men, claim that 
by their means the farmer is 
enabled to tell the moment at 
which to sow— when he sees 
the cranes noisily making off 
for Libya. More precisely 
Herodotus tells us that the 
cranes flying from the cold of 
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the region of Scythia resort 
to Libya and Ethiopia for wip. 
tering. The exactitude of this 
knowledge of the migration 
was curiously confirmed in our 
own day. Readers of Slatin 
Pasha’s enthralling account of 
his captivity at Omdurman 
may remember how he was one 
day suddenly summoned before 
the Khalifa to interpret a mys. 
terious writing found attached 
to the neck of one of these 
birds that had been shot by a 
Dervish. The suspicious mes- 
sage turned out to be nothing 
more than a notice from an 
ornithologist in Southern 
Russia saying that he had re- 
leased the crane at such a place 
and begging any one into whose 
hands it might fall to send him 
notice of the where and when 
of its capture, as « clue to its 
peregrinations. It was cer- 
tainly a strange chance that 
this precarious post-card should 
have found its way to one of 
the two or three persons of all 
the then population of the 
African interior who was cap- 
able of reading it. But if the 
Russian naturalist had remem- 
bered his “Aves” and his 
second book of Herodotus he 
would have been aware that 
the information he was search- 
ing after was common know- 
ledge more than 2000 years 
ago. In some ways men’s 
powers may have advanced 
with civilisation: but in obser- 
vation they have certainly gone 
back. 

But the crane has other 
merits beyond the punctuality 
of his habits. He is excellent 
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to eat, a fact that was perfectly 
appreciated by our forefathers 
in the days when he still nested 
in Britain: and though in- 
dividual birds may differ in 
this respect, as is the case 
with almost all wild fowl, a 
roast coolun, whether hot or 
cold, is an acceptable addition 
to the sideboard, especially to- 
wards the beginning of Novem- 
ber, when the resources of the 
Anglo - Indian larder are at 
their lowest. It was some- 
where about this time of year 
that I was commanded by the 
lady who then ruled our 
District—in the name, be it 
understood, and person of her 
husband —to get her a wild 
goose to help out a dinner she 
had arranged for the ensuing 
week. “But, my dear ma- 
dame,” I ventured, “I cannot 
get you a goose, because the 
geese have not yet come in.” 
“Well, then, a bustard.” “ But 
the bustard have all gone,” I 
say with some relief, for an 
order to produce a_bustard 
would not be the same thing 
as @ commission to get a turkey 
from the poulterer’s. ‘ How 
you young men make difficul- 
ties! But something I must 
have: imagine what the Natives 
would think if they knew that 
the Collector could not get a 
dish of game in his own Dis- 
trict.”  Diffidently I suggest 
the possibility of a coolun, for 
the merits of this bird are not 
sufficiently known nowadays; 
but the proposal finds unex- 
pected favour, and it is soon 
arranged that the approaching 
week-end is to be devoted to 


the pursuit. The first outing 
of the season is always a thing 
to look forward to, and if crane- 
shooting does not rank high as 
gunnery, the thought of what 
will happen should one return 
empty - handed supplies an 
element of excitement to the 
expedition. Twenty miles out 
of the station there is a large 
tract of waste, low-lying ground, 
through which runs a chain of 
what might at this season of 
the year be taken for lakes, 
lakes which in March will be 
isolated pools, and by May will 
have disappeared altogether. 
This spongy plain, fringed by 
autumn and winter crops of all 
kinds, is the favourite haunt of 
large flocks of grus communis, 
and though it is one thing to 
see these birds even in hundreds 
and another thing to get a 
shot at them, there is no place 
hereabouts where one is more 
likely to score. Accordingly 
tent, servants, and necessaries 
are sent out by cart early on 
Saturday morning, and after 
the day’s work is done with 
one starts to ride out. There 
is a good road the whole way, 
and with a good nag to start 
on and an ideal covert hack to 
relieve him halfway, we are in 
before it is really dark. How 
good a thing is that first even- 
ing of the season in camp. 
How bright the yellow of the 
lamp’s glow inside the tent: 
how white the tablecloth, what 
a whisky and soda is this that 
our boy has ready for us. 
Surely Hatch & Hedges must 
have sent us some of their 
oldest liqueur by mistake. 
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And what a dinner pro- 
duces itself subsequently: one 
might have fared worse in 
Piccadilly. And was there 
ever a more luxurious bed, 
though it is but an affair of 
poles and canvas and travels 
in a mean-looking bag? Bed, 
however, is a luxury in which 
one will do well to be frugal, 
for much depends on being in 
good time for the cranes next 
morning. Accordingly we rise 
while it is dark and are ready 
to take the field with the first 
grey of dawn. Unluckily the 
shikari is absent. An attack 
of the fever that is always 
abroad at this season has kept 
him at home: but the resident 
Native official has provided 
two coolies of a caste that 
devotes itself to bird-snaring, 
and who know the locality 
thoroughly, to actas gun-bearers 
and guides. In the brief morn- 
ing twilight we set off, now 
along alleys in the tall crops 
which throw off showers of 
moisture, now across newly 
sown fields whose clods are 
glutinous with the heavy morn- 
ing dew. Soon the harsh cries 
of innumerable water - birds 
apprise us that we are nearing 
our ground. 

A heavy white mist hangs 
over the plain, which is all in 
favour of the operations in 
hand. Presently, as we cauti- 
ously skirt the plain, a small 
isolated party of cranes is 
viewed on a flat spit of ground 
running down to the lake, in a 
position which offers a fair 
chance of a stalk. A stack of 
straw, 150 yards from where 


the birds are, provides a good 
basis of operations; then g 
deepish artificial ditch, which 
later on will serve for irriga- 
tion purposes, to conduct the 
water of the lake with the aid 
of basket-lifts to the adjoining 
fields, affords a means of ap- 
proach to within forty or fifty 
yards of the party. We are 
soon mustered behind the stack, 
The coolies are left there in 
ambush, and taking the gun 
the crane-killer starts on his 
crawl. It is a muddy but an 
easy business, and he is soon 
arrived at the nearest point to 
the prey. Here he pauses in 
concealment to get his breath 
for the run in that will gain 
him a few yards, but even 
while he is securely admiring 
the great birds, which look 
doubly large through the mist, 
there is a sudden croak of 
alarm, a flapping of wings, and 
they are off before a man could 
pick up a gun and get in a 
cartridge. The disaster seems 
unaccountable, until he looks 
behind him and sees the two 
coolies, who had been left be- 
hind the stack, coming up 
across the open with fluttering 
garments as phlegmatically as 
if they were going out to weed 
their fields. Here was a singu- 
lar instance of the stunting 
effects of over-specialisation. 
These men belonged by birth 
to the caste of fowlers in whom 
hereditary aptitude has devel- 
oped a wonderful expertness. 
If it had been a question of 
walking into a tank, stalking 
up to a flock of ducks, the head 
covered with an_ inverted 
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earthen jar, and dragging them 
noiselessly under water; or of 
working them on a dark night 
up to the standing net and 
eventually springing them just 
at the effective distance, these 
men would have been quite 
alive to the requirements of the 
situation. But here was a new 
sort of shikar, involving the 
intervention of a gun; so why 
should it occur to them that to 
walk down upon the crane in 
full view with their white 
wrappings streaming in the 
breeze was in any way pre- 
judicial to the common object ? 
They had been told by the 
official who recruited them 
that their business was to ac- 
company the Sahib. Accom- 
pany him they would: what 
did anything else matter? 

It is useless to be angry with 
people like this. Besides, as no 
shot has been fired the position 
isnotirretrievable. The cranes 
have not been alarmed, and the 
ground holds quantities of 
them. But much marching 
and counter-marching fails to 
discover any others in an acces- 
sible position. At last, how- 
ever, just when one begins to 
apprehend that they may be 
off for the day, we catch sight 
of a flock feeding incautiously 
on the brink of a high field of 
urhar. The stalk is an easy 
affair: one has only to get 
through the almost arboreal 
crop without making too much 
noise, to arrive within thirty 
yards of the unsuspecting birds. 
The first barrel lays one out 
flat on the ooze, and the second 
brings down another winged 
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from the rising flock. In an 
instant the whole sky seems 
to be full of great grey birds, 
mounting into the air from 
every quarter of the compass 
with harsh cries of indignation 
and protest. Meantime it is 
impossible not te admire the 
behaviour of the crippled crane. 
Unable to fly, he does not think 
of running, but comes straight 
for us as we emerge from the 
urhar with open beak and 
angry screams—a charge which 
for pluek would have done 
credit to a tiger. The next 
moment the staff of one of the 
coolies descends across his long 
neck and the poor thing’s 
troubles are over. 

There is no more to be dene 
here. No crane will allow him- 
self to be approached again 
on this ground to-day, or to- 
morrow for that matter, and, 
besides, two are enough to 
satisfy any one. On the way 
back we come across a bunch 
of teal, which being for some 
reason reluctant to quit the 
ground they are on, give some 
small- game shooting for a 
change, and leave two couple 
behind them. Yet it is no 
more than 9 A.M. when we 
return to the tents, and the 
day’s sport over. But time 
seldom drags on these outings. 
And when one has cleaned and 
put away the gun and seen to 
the toilet of the horses and 
one’s own, there is a visit to be 
paid to the old Zemindar, who 
lives with his sons and grand- 
sons, and daughters and grand- 
daughters (only these of course 
are invisible) in a dwelling half 
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farmhouse half fortress, with 
a great rectangular courtyard 
surrounded by a great wall, on 
to the interior side of which 
are built a series of chambers, 
stables, granaries, cattle-sheds, 
and bedrooms for the servants 
and retainers, on a model that 
takes us straight back to Ithaca 
and Pylus in the Odyssey. 
And our host’s talk, whose 
memory goes back beyond the 
Mutiny, is of the good old times 
of his youth, and the better 
times of his father, when 
Government officers were 
greater Bahadurs than they 
are nowadays, when the earth 
yielded better harvests, when 
coolies and menials would work 
for next to nothing, and a 
country gentleman could settle 
a difference with a money- 
lender in his own way, without 
the certainty of a subsequent 
appearance in the law courts— 
in which there may be a spice 
of truth, for this particular 
piece of the District was some- 
thing of an Alsatia some seventy 
years ago, being on the corner 
of the anarchical kingdom of 
Oudh, insomuch that special 
guards had to be set by Euro- 
pean passengers travelling by 
boat along the highway of 
the Ganges, when they tied 
up for the night, if they did 
not want to be boarded and 
plundered. 

But to return to the cranes. 
In spite of their wariness 
they sometimes fall easy 
victims owing to the regu- 
larity of their habits. If a 
flock has been noticed in the 
early dawn flying low over 
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a particular point, it is worth 
while to take post there the 
next morning, even though the 
spot may be close to highroads 
and habitations. Perhaps it is 
that the birds know that at 
this hour no one should be 
about but harmless peasants: 
but certainly at the morning 
flight they often seem to part 
with their usual caution. Let 
me recall the circumstances of 
one such interview. The time 
it is 5.30 A.M., and our boat is 
floating in the darkness along 
the broad surface of the Ganges. 
Anything more unsimilar to the 
orthodox fowling-punt there 
could not be. It is, in fact, 
little more than a rough cage 
of woodwork built round a 
capacious hold, which when 
loaded with stones, timber, or 
other country cargo will ride 
close to the water, but now, 
being empty, rides conspicu- 
ously above it. Our trust, 
therefore, is not in concealment 
but familiarity. A short piece 
both at bow and stern is roughly 
decked with planks, and on the 
aft deck crouches a shivering 
steersman. The hold is occu- 
pied by two other boatmen, 
striving to warm themselves 
over a small pan of charcoal 
embers, and a couple of sports- 
men. As the first signs of 
dawn come into the sky the 
discordant cries of water-birds 
are heard a short way down 
stream. Here the wayward 
river, in subsiding after the 
annual rains, has left an island 
patch, which is still in that 
spongy condition as regards 
its surface that is appreciated 
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by wildfowl. Here, as our 
shikari tells us, a party of 
cranes take up their quarters 
by night, to make across the 
river at sunrise for the fields on 
the opposite bank. Will they 
repeat the performance this 
morning ?—That is the ques- 
tion, and it begins to be a 
doubtful one. We have seen 
two or three skeins of geese 
trailing in the distance across 
the eastern sky. Two or three 
small parties of gadwall have 
rustled overhead, bent on keep- 
ing some early appointment up 
river. It is nearly broad day, 
and in another minute or two, 
slowly as our barge floats, we 
shall be past the island, when 
suddenly there comes the well- 
known trumpet of the crane, 
and we catch sight of a flock of 
ten or twelve making straight 
for us. Swerving slightly as 
they come up, they are a little 
far for the 12-bore; but the 
second murderer is armed with 
an 8-bore choke, whose argu- 
ments a goose or crane at 
fifty yards finds it difficult to 
resist. One is crumpled up by 
the right barrel, another catches 
it hard, wobbles as he rises to 
clear the river bank, drops into 
the water, and by the time he 
is recovered life is extinct. The 
sanguine shikari insists on 
going off in the small boat after 
a third, hit but not seriously 
hurt by the 12-bore, which he 
assures us he will pick up and 
bring back. For our part we 
are content to brew tea and 
light tobacco, while we drift 
down stream to a landing- 
point where the horses will 
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be ready to take us home, a 
bare mile, to bath, breakfast, 
and business. 

It would be absurd to main- 
tain that crane-shooting is a 
very high form of sport, or one 
that the most enthusiastic 
would care to pursue every day. 
When Jerdon mentions that 
there was a man in his time 
in India who was known to 
have killed over a thousand 
bustard, one feels that this 
enthusiast’s outlook on life 
must have been somewhat 
limited. Doubtless the bustard 
is a noble bird, but one stalk 
is very much like another, and 
an existence devoted solely to 
his destruction must run a risk 
of being stunted in other direc- 
tions. Personally I should 
think that any one who had 
got his dozen—and this will 
mean some time and trouble 
nowadays—might well recog- 
nise the splendid creatures’ 
right to live. The pursuit of 
the crane has this advantage, 
that it is only possible for some 
four months in the year, and, 
moreover, is attended with 
more variety of incident than 
the chase of the Otides. Yet 
though it has none of the ex- 
hilaration of snipe - shooting, 
when birds are thick and one’s 
hand and eye are in, an occa- 
sional by-day after geese or 
crane has its own charm. It 
takes one generally to pleasant 
scenes and places away— 
though they need not be far 
away—from the commonplace 
of daily life. Pitched beneath 
& mango-grove on the margin 
of a lake or river, though per- 
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haps not twenty miles from a 
bustling modern town, one may 
taste that sense of isolation 
and independence, the fascina- 
tion of which sends men on 
painful journeys into the wilds 
and wastes of the earth. For 
a person who has business to 
attend to, these joys are beyond 
reach ; but camp life, which is 
within the compass of everyone 
in India, supplies a very toler- 
able substitute. There is no 
form of hardship and discom- 
fort that cannot be attained 
within the limits of an ordinary 
vacation: a man may freeze 
in the snow, or steam in 
tropical forests, or parch in the 
desert, as his preference lies, 
to his heart’s content: while 
simple solitude is always to be 
had by him who has a week- 
end to spare at less cost than 
a return ticket to Margate, to 
say nothing of the hotel bill. 
It is a measure of our real 
distance from the people of the 
country that at times like these 
the figures of the natives on 
the landscape, the houses of 
the neighbouring villages, no 
more disturb the sense of being 
alone with nature than do their 
flocks and herds as they wend 
their way out or home in the 
course of an existence hardly 
more monotonous than that of 
their owners. Bowed to the 
earth in a changeless round of 
tasks, varying only with the 
regular succession of the sea- 
sons, the cultivator of the 
plains of Hindustan, albeit 
inheritor of an ancient civilisa- 
tion, represents perhaps the 
lowest degree of mental inertia. 
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The aboriginal of the jungles, 
who is being continually called 
upon to exercise his faculties, 
is an alert and intelligent per- 
sonage by comparison. The 
difference between them ig 
much the same as that between 
the farmyard geese, whose 
migrations are confined to a 
waddle to the village common, 
and the keen creatures with 
whom the sportsman is con- 
cerned — travelled birds who 
have seen much of the world 
and have come to know them- 
selves and one another, who 
have learned from the old 
gander who leads the V in 
emergencies all the secrets of 
aviation, judges of climate and 
crops, old campaigners who 
can make the most of short 
commons or pillage to the best 
effect when plenty offers, can 
tell the range of a choke-bore 
and distinguish a coolie from 
a shikari without lifting their 
heads. To outwit a flock of 
these bright -eyed, sagacious 
birds is no such simple job, 
and there is always a fair 
sporting chance of coming back 
empty-handed. So much the 
greater the satisfaction when 
the patient stratagem succeeds, 
and after a close shot from 
boat or ambush has rewarded 
the solitary stalker with as 
much spoil as his gun-bearers 
can conveniently carry, he is 
in no mood to envy the owner 
of the biggest shooting in all 
England. The birds are hoisted 
on the heads and shoulders of 
the coolies, the pipe is lit, and 
we set out homewards. Dark- 
ness is settling over the scene, 
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but a red glow lingers in the 
west, whence a cool stir of 
the evening breeze reaches us 
in puffs across the solemn mere. 
The innumerable tribes of coots, 


night - herons, storks, land- 
gulls, bitterns, and promiscuous 
waders now break into concert 
with their strange cries. The 
“skeep-scape ” of invisible snipe 
catches the ear on every side. 
Under the stars ghostly com- 
panies of duck and teal hurtle 
past, rather heard than seen. 
When a man can tell the 
different tribes by the rustle of 
their wings he may feel that 
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he is beginning to be qualified 
for the degree of Wildfowler. 
The present apologist of the 
cranes has neither the natural 
aptitude nor a tithe of the ex- 
perience required for pretension 
to that title. But, in truth, 
very little of either is required 
to catch the taste of the thing, 
which, when once contracted, 
draws him back to scenes like 
these with as strong a faseina- 
tion as the eternal snows exert 
over the mountaineer, or the 
brandy bottle over the deter- 
mined votary of Bacchus. 
G. M. CHESNEY. 
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THE EIGHTH DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


THE career of the Eighth 
Duke of Devonshire, as it is 
displayed in the pages of Mr 
Bernard Holland’s admirable 
biography, has an _ interest 
which is already archeological. 
If he were a statesman, we 
know not what they are who 
presume to carry on the tradi- 
tions of his craft. Between 
him and his successors there is 
no binding link of purpose or 
ambition. He has been dead 
less than four years, and he 
seems to-day as remote as the 
heroes of Plutarch’s world. 
So fast have we travelled 
down the inclined plane of 
lawlessness, that we can hardly 
realise that this staunch cham- 
pion of law and order ever 
lived and spoke in our midst. 
But the wanton revolution 
which has lately taken place 
in the conduct of affairs in- 
creases the value of Mr Hol- 
land’s presentment, and we 
can wish our politicians no 
better fate than that they 
should keep before them the 
high example of this wise and 
patriotic Duke. 

For fifty years, as Lord 
Cavendish, the Marquis of 
Hartington, and the Duke of 
Devonshire, he took part in 
the government of his country, 
and never for a moment did he 
loosen his hold upon the faith 
and respect of the people. 
There was none, either friend 
or foe, who did not trust his 
lefty sense of honour and his 
profound knowledge of affairs. 
His countrymen always recog- 


nised that he brought far more 
to the task of government than 
he expected to get out of it, 
For him politics was no ad- 
venture. He was not forced by 
necessity or a false ambition to 
trim the sails of his bark to 
the popular breeze. The son 
of a noble and distinguished 
house, he inherited the best 
traditions of Whig policy, and 
he hoped to serve England, 
not to compel England to serve 
him. A sense of duty sent 
him into the House of Com- 
mons, and a sense of duty kept 
him there. There is a vast 
deal of evidence in Mr Hol- 
land’s volumes te prove that, 
if he could, he would early 
have retired to the private life 
of an English gentleman. “We 
are in again, I am sorry to 
say,” he wrote in 1873, “not 
without an attempt on my part 
to get free.” Though he would 
not put his colleagues to any 
inconvenience, he had already 
“come to detest office.” When 
Mr Gladstone had discovered 
prematurely that he was ar- 
riving at “the closing of his 
days,” Lord Hartington hoped 
against hope that he might not 
be forced to succeed that emi- 
nent man. “It will really be 
a great relief to be out of it,” 
he wrote; “and not only on 
idle grounds. I should never 
have liked it; but I don’t think 
I could endure the toleration 
I should have to put up with.” 
When he saw that he could no 
longer escape the leadership, 
he assumed it with a strong 
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hand. Yet the reluctance to 


lead never left him. “It is 
extraordinary,’ he wrote to 
Lord Salisbury many years 
later, “what an attraction 
office seems to have for some 
people.” It had none for him, 
and he boasts the unique dis- 
tinction of having refused three 
times to be Prime Minister. 
This is the first secret of his 
profound influence: the whole 
world knew him to be dis- 
interested. And not merely 
was he disinterested; he had 
an unconcealed dislike for cant 
of every sort. When Mr Glad- 
stone was rushing up and down 
the country denouncing what he 
called “ Bulgarian atrocities,” 
Lord Hartington deplored the 
summoning of a Conference. 
“Tsee no great harm,” he wrote 
to Lord Granville, “if it is a 
failure, so long as the moderate 
men of the party are not mixed 
up in it. They cannot talk 
more nonsense than has already 
been talked at the meetings ; 
but why should we encourage 
any respectable member of the 
party to go and listen to, 
and be in some sense perhaps 
committed by the speeches of 
men like Freeman, Canon Lid- 
don, Jenkins, Maxse, Lyulph 
Stanley, &c., &c., and innumer- 
able parsons? The number of 
the latter on the list is quite 
enough for me.” It was this 
same hatred of cant that made 
him take a modest view of his 
parliamentary services, He did 
not believe that because he 
was returned to the House of 
Commons by an enthusiastic 
constituency he was the saviour 
of his country. The vice of 
pomposity was impossible to 
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him. “I have seen much of 
the shorthorn world,” he wrote, 
when men’s minds were in- 
flamed by the Eastern Question, 
“who do not appear to be wiser 
than other people.” Once upon 
a time when an orator in the 
House of Lords said, “this is 
the proudest moment of my 
life,” the Duke murmured to 
his neighbour, “the proudest 
moment of my life was when 
my pig won the first prize at 
Skipton Fair.” It was his 
great virtue never to put false 
values upon things, nor to 
disguise his preferences. He 
firmly believed that his birth 
and destiny called him to the 
political field. The obligation 
of honour did not leave him a 
free man. Had he been free, 
perhaps he would have given 
to sport not his leisure but his 
life. ‘ Sometimes I dream that 
I am leading in the winner of 
the Derby,” he said, “‘ but I am 
afraid it will never be any- 
thing but a dream.” It is 
certain that he never dreamed 
that he was Prime Minister. 
And with this nonchalance 
were bound up a transparent 
honesty, and a perfect sense of 
truth. He made no sacrifice to 
the exigence of the moment. 
By a happy fate he was spared 
the disgrace of rhetoric. Such 
words as he had, and they were 
persuasive rather than many, 
he employed not to cloak but 
to reveal his mind. As Mr 
Holland says, “the witch, 
Imagination, had no power 
over him.” It was his con- 
stant endeavour to strip false- 


hood of her trappings. A mag-. 


nificently ingenuous passage 
in a letter of Mr Gladstone’s 
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lucidly explains the difference 
between the two men. “I 
have been a good deal dis- 
tressed,” wrote Mr Gladstone 
in 1883, “by a passage as re- 
ported in Hartington’s very 
strong and able speech, for 
which I am at a loss to ac- 
count, so far does it travel out 
into the open, and so awkward 
are the intimations it seems to 
convey.” It would be impos- 
sible to surpass the unconscious 
humour of these observations. 
Candour is always “awkward ” 
in the eyes of the politician, and 
to travel out into the open 
ways of truth is inexcusable 
when it might cost a vote. And 
the Duke of Devonshire was 
always in the open. “ He 
cared only to state things as 
they were.” His opinions were 
plain for all men to approve or 
discuss. If his colleagues did 
not share his opinions, then he 
resigned ; and the fact that he 
and others resigned at certain 
crises of our history reminds 
us that politics, even Radical 
politics, were once the pursuit 
of honourable men. We can 
imagine no difference of opinion 
so great that it would persuade 
a single member of the present 
Government to resign. The 
Duke himself noted this pitiful 
falling off in public morality. 
“T take a very gloomy view of 
the prospect,” he wrote in 1908. 
“‘Campbell-Bannerman seems 
prepared to go to any lengths, 
and Asquith, Haldane & Co. 
will do nothing effectual to stop 
him.” He, of course, in such a 
case would have resigned in- 
stantly. For the limpets of 
office there is no resignation, 
but a wicked responsibility in 
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the misdeeds of others. When 
Lord Hartington severed the 
last link which bound him to 
Gladstone, Auberon Herbert, 
who disagreed with him in 
politics, wrote him a letter 
which should be inscribed in 
letters of gold upon the walls 
of Westminster Hall. We 
make no apology for printing 
here these sentences of honest 
wisdom. “I think we may 
go right or wrong about Ire- 
land, or almost any great mat- 
ter,” wrote Auberon Herbert, 
“and, if wrong, recover from 
our mistake; but the one thing 
from which I think there is no 
salvation is when men begin 
to have no confidence in them- 
selves and their own opinion, 
and to become the mere in- 
struments of party. I have 
long hoped to see you break 
with what I have believed to 
be a false position, and I think 
your having done so will give 
a@ new sense of duty and a 
new power of action to hun- 
dreds of men throughout the 
country. Every man who con- 
sents to action of which he is 
believed to disapprove helps to 
lower the sense of individual 
responsibility in all others whom 
he influences, and the moment 
he refuses to do so any longer 
he wakes others from a mental 
and moral sleep.” There, ex- 
pressed by another, is the Duke 
of Devonshire’s creed of politics, 
—a creed long since trodden 
under foot by ambitious ad- 
venturers, not one of whom 
will ever wake himself or others 
from the torpor of self-interest. 

In the common sense of the 
word the Duke was not quick- 
witted. “All through life,” he 
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said, “I have had to work 
with men who thought three 
times as quick as I did, and 
have found this a great disad- 


vantage.” The disadvantage 
was not as great as he thought. 
The very slowness of his reason- 
ing added enormously to his 
tenacity. When once he had 
determined upon a course of 
action, he was not easily driven 
from his course. The ample 
simplicity of his mind enabled 
him to discard all that was 
not essential to the policy in 
hand. He could not juggle 
with right and wrong. He 
would have scorned to assume 
the facile omniscience dear to 
some of his colleagues. He 
gladly acknowledged an ignor- 
ance of what he did not know, 
and thus discovered another 
reason why all men should 
trust him. His attitude to- 
wards the Fiscal question was 
straightforward and character- 
istic. He had been brought 
up in the school of Free Trade, 
and his Conservative instincts 
persuaded him not to change 
his view. It is clear that he 
did not understand the argu- 
ments of Mr Balfour and Mr 
Chamberlain. And not under- 
standing them, he very rightly 
left the Government. The un- 
certainty of his position he 
explained toa friend with his 
own dry humour. “The poli- 
tics of the family are rather 
mixed,” he said. “Victor is 
a Balfourian, Dick is an out- 
and-out free-trader, and God 
knows what I am.” There is 
no jugglery here. 

The deliberation of his 
thought saved him from the 
worst pitfall which yawns for 
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public men. He was never the 
victim of a discursive clever- 
ness. He could not chatter of 
Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses. The light which came 
from his brain was intense, not 
diffused. He regarded art and 
literature with the same can- 
dour wherewith he looked upon 
life and politics. It is recorded 
that he once picked up ‘Para- 
dise Lost’ and began to read 
it aloud. Then stopping for a 
moment he said, “How fine 
this is! I had forgotten how 
fine it was.” Try to imagine 
what Mr Gladstone would 
have said on a like occasion, 
and you may measure roughly 
the contrast between the two 
men. It is indeed this con- 
trast which most forcibly seizes 
the mind of the reader of 
Mr Holland’s biography. For 
many years Mr Gladstone and 
the Duke were colleagues or 
adversaries. They represented 
two sides of English politics. 
They were incompatible always 
in method and ambition, and 
the wonder is that they worked 
together as long as they did. 
It was unfortunate for Mr 
Gladstone that they were at 
last dissolved. For if the in- 
fluence of Mr Gladstone upon 
Lord Hartington was inap- 
preciable, the influence of Lord 
Hartington upon Mr Gladstone 
was always salutary. Mr 
Gladstone was an actor, pro- 
tean and irresponsible. For 
him words were a thousand 
times more important than 
deeds; and by a cruel irony, 
even the words which he spoke 
were almost meaningless if 
unaccompanied by his massive 
gesture and the flashing of a 
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vulturine eye. His mind was 
in a constant state of fluidity. 
The heresy of yesterday was 
converted by opportunity into 
the gospel of to-day. The past 
was nothing to him; the future 
immaterial. He vaunted only 
with persuasive eloquence the 
advantage of the present. In 
all things the Duke was his 
antithesis. He was far too 
honest and sincere ever to 
act a part. So securely an- 
chored was he to the traditions 
of his race and time, that he 
could not separate the present 
from the past. Unchanging 
as the rocks of his native Derby- 
shire, he was loyal always to 
himself and to others. The 
story that he yawned in the 
middle of his own speech is 
true in essence, if not in fact. 
He cultivated a plain, even a 
dull, presentation, partly be- 
cause plainness was natural to 
him, partly because he had a 
wise distrust of rhetoric. He 
had that quality which the 
French call morgue, and this 
prevented him from displaying 
an enthusiasm which he did 
not feel. He was a first - rate 
administrator, with avast power 
of work, and he could get the 
heart out of a blue-book with 
astonishing speed and accuracy. 
As Mr Holland says in pre- 
cisely the right words, “his work 
was done with a weary, or 
bored thoroughness.” His atti- 
tude was that of a man “re- 
fusing to be hurried.” He 
could never have been described, 
like Mr Gladstone, as “an old 
man in a hurry.” His char- 
acter, as summed up by Mr 
Holland, wholly justifies his 
influence. “Hartington,” writes 
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Mr Holland, “as Lord Gran- 
ville once told him, resembled 
a certain diplomat of the day, 
who says that his head is go 
constructed that it can take in 
very little of what is not per- 
fectly clear. He was, as the 
French say, of a caractdre trds 
une, or, a8 we say, ‘all of a 
piece,’ unum hominem. . . . His 
speeches only succeeded, so far 
as they did succeed, because of 
the weight and sincerity of his 
character. Hisword was known 
to be one with himself; he was, 
as the saying goes, ‘as good as 
his word.’ He was averse to 
speaking, nor was he flattered 
by the applause of the crowd. 
Had he evoked any loud ap- 
plause, he would probably have 
felt like the Greek aristocrat 
who, hearing plaudits, turned 
to a friend near him and asked, 
‘Have I said anything very 
foolish?’” A far different 
statesman from the noisy 
rhetoricians who to-day usurp 
the reins of power, and 
who think the Empire well 
lost if only the raucous ap- 
plause of fools echoes in their 
ears. 

Such was the man who was 
appointed by providence to be 
a watch-dog upon the actions 
of Mr Gladstone. How faith- 
fully he performed his office is 
related in Mr Holland’s pages. 
It was particularly in Ire- 
land that he dogged the foot- 
steps of his great chief and 
opponent. His qualifications 
to speak of Ireland were many. 
He was an Irish landlord who 
liked and understood the people 
of the country. He had been 
Irish Secretary, and was fa- 
miliar with all the tricks and 
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deceits of the agitators. His 
clear sense of reality convinced 
him that you could not solve 
a difficult problem of govern- 
ment by such empty phrases 
as “a nation struggling to be 


free.” He believed in reform, 
in land reform especially, and 
he believed in law. He was 
therefore at the opposite pole 
from Mr Gladstone, whose 
sentimentality assured him 
that you could staunch the 
blood of murdered men and 
relieve the persecuted from 
boycotting by murmuring such 
empty words as “the union 
of hearts.’ The divergency 
between the two showed itself 
early. In 1870, when the 
sanguine Mr Gladstone was 
confident that the disestab- 
lishment of the Church had 
created a new Ireland, Lord 
Hartington poured a_ cold 
douche upon his colleague. 
“Tt would be the height of 
insanity,” said he “to suppose 
that the establishment of re- 
ligious equality or the passing 
of a law regulating the tenure 
of land would put a stop to 
the Ribbon conspiracy. I can- 
not see on what possible ground 
it could be imagined that the 
establishment of equal and just 
legislation should have any 
effect on the minds of men 
who have a system of laws 
of their own—not just laws, 
but the most unjust, the most 
arbitrary, the most tyrannical, 
the most barbarous. I can- 
not see what sympathy such 
men could have with good 
legislation.” These words were 
spoken in 1870, and they are 
the prelude of as wise and 
consistent a policy as ever was 
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followed by a wise and con- 
sistent statesman. 

Henceforth he exposed, with 
all the force of sincerity that 
was his, the lightest suspicion 
of Home Rule. “I said that 
I believed, and I believe it fully 
now,”—thus he spoke in 1880 
—“ that it would be fatal to all 
hopes the Liberal party might 
ever have of getting a majority 
and of regaining power in this 
country, if they were to show 
any complicity with those who 
agitated for the separation of 
Ireland from the Empire.” 
But it was not mere expediency 
which moved him; his resolu- 
tion was based upon reverence 
for law, a reverence far deeper 
than any desire he might have 
cherished of getting a majority. 
“Whatever may be the fate 
of our efforts,” he said a year 
later, ‘to improve the law, we 
hold now, as we have always 
done, that it is our duty to 
carry out the existing law as it 
stands, and not to surrender 
the powers, ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, which Parliament 
has confided in us into the 
hands of the Land League 
or any other body.” How 
strangely antiquated sounds 
this public respect for the law 
in the ears of those who have 
not forgotten the contempt of 
our present rulers and the 
scandal of the Swansea Schools! 

But it was in 1885 that the 
real struggle against Home 
Rule began, and the value of 
the letters which Lord Harting- 
ton wrote and the speeches 
that he made then and in the 
following years cannot be over- 
rated. The revolution of time 
has brought us back to pre- 
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cisely the same situation we were 
in then, and Lord Hartington 
still speaks with all his ancient 
force and cogency. Truly he 
forged an armoury of weapons, 
which those who come after him 
may wield. Some are still left, 
we trust, who can draw the bow 
of Achilles and scatter, with aim 
unerring as his, the enemies that 
gather about us on every side. 
The first clear note of warning 
was struck in December 1885, 
in a letter to Lord Granville. 
“From all I can hear,” wrote 
Lord Hartington, “ Gladstone 
appears to be acting in a most 
extraordinary manner, and I 
should think will utterly smash 
up the party. I don’t know 
who is going to support him in 
proposing a Home Rule policy 
for Ireland. Chamberlain and 
Dilke, as at present advised, 
are, I hear, entirely opposed to 
it; but they may come round.” 
Meanwhile Gladstone had no 
counsel to give his followers, 
except that they should not 
“commit themselves.” By this 
he meant not to commit them- 
selves against Home Rule. In 
favour of Home Rule he said 
and wrote what seemed good 
to him. Lord Hartington at 
once pounced upon this dis- 
crepancy. “ Mr Gladstone,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘may say as much as 
he likes about our not com- 
mitting ourselves; but he has 
committed himself up to his 
chin.” There was a vast deal 
of clamour and discussion on 
all sides. Chamberlain and 
Harcourt were as much opposed 
to Home Rule as Lord Hart- 
ington, though, as we all know, 
Harcourt presently found it 
convenient to swallow his 
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views. Lord Hartington never 
wavered. His course was clear 
at the outset. In January 
1886 Gladstone offered him 
office, which he declined. “He 
was very civil,” says Lord 
Hartington, “and we parted 
apparently good friends.” But 
the severance was now final and 
complete, nor did Lord Hart- 
ington delay in making clear 
his position to the House of 
Commons. The first speech 
which he made after the part- 
ing left no room for doubt. Its 
peroration has lost none of its 
meaning in the quarter-century 
which has elapsed since its de- 
livery. “I believe that now, 
at all events,” said Lord Hart- 
ington, “the people of this 
country will require that their 
representatives shall, in relation 
to Irish affairs, agree to sink 
all minor differences, and to 
unite as one man for the main- 
tenance of this great Empire, 
to hand it down to our suc- 
cessors compact as we have 
received it from our forefathers, 
and at the same time to main- 
tain throughout its length 
and breadth the undisputed 
supremacy of the law.” Even 
if Lord Hartington’s views ap- 
pear contemptible in the eyes 
of Mr Gladstone’s successors, 
we believe that a General 
Election will prove them still 
cherished by a vast majority 
of his countrymen. 

It was, indeed, the sanctity 
of the law which came first 
in Lord Hartington’s esteem. 
When Sir William Harcourt 
defended the Plan of Campaign 
by citing the lawless and re- 
bellious habit of the Whigs, 
Lord Hartington was cold in 
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hiscontempt. “It is extremely 
difficult,” said he, “to argue 
with opponents who avow there 
is a moral justification for de- 


fiance of the law. I believe 
we are here in this House to 
amend the law, if necessary ; 
but to support the Govern- 
ment in the enforcement of the 
law. We are not here for 
preaching or condoning resist- 
ance to the law, either passive 
or overt.” While his general 
principles of law and order 
were perfectly sound, he covered 
in detail the whole field of the 
controversy, and it is this 
thoroughness which makes his 
speeches of the utmost import- 
ance to-day. He spoke of 
Ulster in a tone which our 
flippant Ministers might still 
regard as serious were they 
not the kept puppets of Mr 
Redmond. “The people of 
Ulster,” said he, “tell you 
they will not willingly sub- 
mit to the form of govern- 
ment which it is proposed to 
impose upon them. I have 
never attempted to say whether 
you are to believe that the 
people of Ulster say what they 
mean or not, but I will say 
that it is a very ill-advised 
action, at all events, on the 
part of the supporters of the 
Bill, to treat the manifesta- 
tions of Ulster as mere bluster.” 
Ill-advised was the action of 
the Home-Rulers then, ill- 
advised is it likely to prove 
now, and not_ ill-advised 
merely, but unsupported by 
a shred of argument. If Ire- 
land were right to resent the 
rule of England, then would 
Ulster be doubly right to re- 
fuse to bear the yoke which 
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Mr Redmond and his Catholic 
friends would lay upon her. 
In one other respect the 
situation is unchanged. In 
1885 Home Rule was a policy 
which, as Lord Hartington 
said, “emanated from _ the 
brain and will of a single 
man.” As in 1885 so in 1893. 
“It is not a policy,” said the 
Duke of Devonshire, “ which 
has proceeded from a political 
party ; it is not a policy advo- 
cated by a political party and 
then adopted by its leaders. 
It is a policy which has been 
imposed upon his followers by 
the single will of one man.” 
Every word spoken twenty — 
years ago is true to-day. Home 
Rule is not the policy of the 
nation ; it is not the policy of 
a party. Ireland, secure in the 
prosperity of her land-purchase 
scheme, does not want it. Mr 
Asquith does not want it. 
Probably Mr Redmond does 
not want it, for it would put 
an immediate end to his career. 
It is hardly likely that Patrick 
Ford, the master of us all, 
wants it, since it would rob 
him of a comfortable commis- 
sion. Who, then, wants it? 
Mr Devlin? Perhaps. But 
again we are reduced to the 
will and brain of one man. 
Another argument, the con- 
fusion and fallacy of which 
remains to be exposed, was 
countered again and again by 
the Duke of Devonshire. The 
advocates of Home Rule could 
never make up their mind 
whether Ireland was to stand 
in the same relation to England 
as Canada, or whether hence- 
forth England and Ireland 
should be related one to the 
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other as the separate provinces 
of Canada are related. The same 
uncertainty prevails to-day. 
The example of South Africa 
is ever on their lips, and if 
Ireland follows their example, 
then she shall be completely 
independent, save in name. 
The Duke demanded a clear 
answer to his question : “ When 
the Government speak of the 
measure sometimes as one pre- 
serving the unity of the United 
Kingdom, and sometimes the 
unity of the British Empire, 
are we to read these terms in 
the sense in which they are 
now applied to the United 
Kingdom, or only as they are 
now applied to the British 
Empire?” To this question 
the Duke received no answer. 
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We are not likely to fare 


better than he. And yet on 
the answer depends the fate, 
not only of the United King- 
dom but of the British Empire. 
However, the battle will pres- 
ently be engaged, and we shall 
be the better able to fight it, 
because we have before us the 
shining example of those who 
defended the Union twenty 
years ago. Nothing contri- 
buted to win the battle then 
so much as the wisdom and 
moderation of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and we can ima- 
gine no better preparation for 
the fray than a deep and faith- 
ful study of Mr Bernard 
Holland’s well-balanced, well- 
reasoned, and appreciative bio- 


graphy. 
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